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DEDICATION AND PREFACE. 



THE first words of this work were written in New York, July, 1897, 
and consisted of its dedication 

" TO ELLEN DANA CONWAY. 

" In response to your desire, my wife, I undertake to record the 
more salient recollections of my life. It is a life you have made 
happy, and never unhappy save by the failure of your health : its 
experiences during forty years have been yours also, and on the 
counsel and judgment which have never been wanting at rny side 
I can happily still rely in living over again in our joint memory the 
events deemed worthy of record. 

" Let me obey my own heart, and secure the favour of many 
hearts that have known your friendship and witnessed your life, in 
America and Europe, by writing your name on a work as yet un- 
written, to whichbecause it is an enterprise near your heart I 
now dedicate myself." 

This dedication is now to a memory. 

My wife died on Christmas Day, 1897. But the joint memory 
on which I had depended has not been altogether wanting ; among 
her papers I found a sort of journal, and in this and her letters to 
relatives she has continued to help me. 

Many valued friends in America and Europe, and even several 
journals, have also called for my reminiscences, and I have felt it a 
fair demand on the closing years of a surviving witness to develop- 
ments and events which have made momentous chapters of history. 
The wisdom or unwisdom of a new generation must largely depend on 
its knowledge and interpretation of the facts and forces that operated 
in the generations preceding, from which are bequeathed influences 
that become increasingly potent when shaped in accepted history, 
The eventualities of life brought me into close connection with some 
large movements of my time, and also with incidents little noticed 
when they occurred, which time has proved of more far-reaching 
effect than the immediately imposing events. I have been brought 
into personal relations with leading minds and characters which 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

MONCURE D. CONWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

My Own IVopir Thi* Browns and Stones of Maryland Thomas Stone, 

signer of the Declaration -"Mtmcuroa, Daniels, and Conways of 

Virginia- -Pcyttms tul WttstungtcmsTho Liberal Principles of 

my Furtwara. 

THE lonely corner of the world where I was bom (17 March, 
t8j2) IB in Stafford County, Virginia, about fifteen miles 
from Falmtmth. My parents were Walker Peyton Conway 
and Margaret Eleanor Daniel, married in 1829, he being then 
twenty-four, she twenty-two. I was their second child. The name 
of my birth-house t long gone to decay, was " Middleton," chosen 
no doubt by my mother, whoso great-grandfather, Dr, Gustavus 
Brown, so named his American residence in Maryland, after the 
family homestead near Dalkeith, Scotland. This physician, 
Luird of Muinside, settled in Charles County, Maryland, in 1708, 
and by his second wife, the widow Margaret Boyd, nte Fowke, 
of Staffordshire, had two children : Dr. Gustavus Brown, of 
** Hill," and Margaret, who married the Hon. Thomas 

Stone of Maryland, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Thomas and Margaret Stone resided near Port Tobacco, in 
a mansion called " Havre do Venture,*' and had two daughters ; 
one of whom, Mildred, married Travers Daniel, Jr., of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the other, Margaret, his brother, Dr. John 
Moixcure Daniel, U.S.A., my mother's father. 

The father of brothers, Travera Daniel of "Crow's 
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Nest," had married Franns M>'ii>-mv. ii,u^;h(-r of Rt-v, Join 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 

Virginia democracy forbade us to derive from our ancestors 
any dignity. But now and then a few fruits fell from the for- 
bidden family tree in the shape of anecdotes or traditions, which 
I picked up. Several of these related to the " Precious Stones " 
of Maryland, as my mother fondly called them. The first of 
that family in America, William Stone, had come to Virginia, 
and was induced by Lord Baltimore to become the governor of 
Maryland, where he arrived in 1649. This selection was made 
because the Catholic Proprietary desired a Protestant governor 
free from prejudice against Catholics. Governor Stone's task 
was to open the doors of Maryland to all religions. The Puritans 
flocked to Maryland ; but Cromwell's commissioners, sent to 
Virginia, claimed Maryland, and in trying to defend the charter 
of the Proprietary (1655), Governor Stone was wounded and 
thrown into prison, and would have been executed, but " was 
after saved by the Enemies owne souldiers." Such is the account 
of his wife, Verlinda Stone, whose narrative of these events in 
Maryland, addressed to Lord Baltimore in England, is not only 
a document of historical importance, but written with notable 
literary ability. 

The error of the governor and council was that they went 
to parley with the invaders, accompanied by a small party of 
soldiers. The messengers they sent were held. The Protector's 
commission ought simply to have been asked for their authority 
by the governor himself, unarmed. His descendants became 
leading men in Maryland. Thomas Stone, signer of the De- 
claration of Independence, was Maryland's darling statesman. 
In his home at Port Tobacco, " Havre de Venture " (still in the 
family, 1903), he drafted a republican constitution for Mary- 
land. Thomas Stone was elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, but never took his seat. Just then his fair sky 
was fatally overcast ; his young wife died from the sequels of 
inoculation. He sank into melancholy, and his physician 
persuaded him to visit Europe. For that purpose he engaged 
passage on a packet at Alexandria, but on the eve of sailing 
diedof a broken heart. 

Trumbull, in painting the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, has engraved on the American mind a scene that 
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but in a straggling way through srwn or ri^kt m'nth->. 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 5 

down the river to " Rose Hill." My mother told me of her 
grand-uncle's night ride when a messenger from Mount Vernon 
summoned him to attend Washington in his last illness. Two 
horses were broken down in that gallop to the landing opposite 
Mount Vernon, where he arrived seven hours before Washington's 
death. 

The General, who had escaped guns and swords in a seven 
years' war, succumbed to the lancet. So Dr. Gustavus Brown 
believed, and wrote, January 2, 1800, to Dr. Craik, Washington's 
family physician, that he thought their bleeding the sufferer 
was the fatal mistake. Thenceforth he discarded the lancet 
altogether. 

My paternal great-grandparents, Dr. Valentine Peyton and 
Mary Butler Washington, his wife, resided at " Tusculum," 
several miles from Stafford Court House, and their home was 
famous for its luxurious hospitalities and festivities. The history 
of the Peyton family both in England and Virginia is told in 
the work of Mr. Chester Waters, " The Chesters of Chicheley." 
Dr. Peyton was a brilliant man intellectually, a man of the 
world, a fine flute-player, and his wife distinguished for her 
wit and her elegance of dress and manners. She was the sister 
of Colonel William Washington, who during the Revolution 
declined the title of General, saying, " There can be but one 
General Washington." Their father was Baily Washington, son 
of Henry, who was son of John, the brother of General Wash- 
ington's grandfather, Lawrence. George Washington's great- 
grandfather was thus Mrs. Peyton's great-great-grandfather.* 
General Washington appointed Colonel William Washington 
commander of the entire South when war with France was 
expected. 

Mr. Francis Galton's works on Heredity put before me in a 
new form the catechetical question, " Who made you ? " Only 
when 1 was beginning to turn grey was any curiosity awakened 
in me to know how it was that I should carry the names of three 
large families into association with religious and political heresies 

* Se th will of Henry Washington, published by Hay den (Virginia 
Genealogies, p. 519), and the will of Mrs. Martha Hayward, sister of 
Colonel John Washington, the immigrant, discovered by Worthlngton C. 
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was hid under the democratic bushel, even in my time ah, had 
I known it ! there remained some representatives of the " Illu- 
minati," such as grandfather Conway. 

I have found, too, that my maternal forbears, the Daniels^ 
were not all orthodox. My mother's uncle, Walter Daniel, left 
a Bible in which there is in his writing a marginal note to Judges i., 
19 : " The Lord was with Judah ; and he clrave out the inhabi- 
tants of the hill country ; for he could not drive out the inhabi- 
tants of the valley because they had chariots of iron." Uncle 
Walter adds : " Not omnipotent after all ! " 

My great-great-grandfather, John Moncure, for twenty-six: 
years rector of our parish (Overwharton), died in 1765, but left 
his legend which lasted over a hundred years. Descended, 
according to a tradition, from a Huguenot whose conscience led 
him from joyous France to the bleak hills of Calvinism and 
Scotland, he migrated to Virginia in youth as a teacher, and 
though he was persuaded by an aged parson, Alexander Scott, 
to return to England for holy orders and help him in Over- 
wharton parish, John could never make himself other than a 
merry fox-hunting gentleman, assiduous cultivator of literature* 
[lowers, and of gay young people. He was a famous whist 
player. One Saturday evening when his game was interrupted 
by a deputation of farmers requesting that he would next day 
pray for rain, he promptly said, " Yes, I'll read the prayer, but 
it isn't going to rain till the moon changes." 

Can I not pick my sceptical soul out of these old people ? 

I came also by my antislavery principles fairly. My great- 
grandfather, Travers Daniel, of " Crow's Nest," presiding justice 
of Stafford County, was an ardent emancipationist, and had 
not the laws of Virginia hampered the manumission of negroes 
in various ways, he would have liberated his slaves. He im- 
ported from England in his ship The Crow (whence " Crow's 
Neat," name of his house) window curtains representing Gran- 
ville Sharp striking chains from negroes, and displayed them 
around his house. Neighbours warned him that his slaves would 
be excited by the curtains and leave him, but he simply replied 
that it would be a relief. He died in 1824. My mother re- 
membered the curtains. 

Travers Daniel and General Wood married daughters of 
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CHAPTER II. 

Our Homestead " Inglowood "School Conway House, Falmouth Our 
Mulatto Hero -Falmouth and its MillionaireParty Contests 
Family LegendsMy Conway Grandparents " Erleslie " Metho- 
dism. 

IN my second year my father purchased a large farm and home- 
stead two miles out of Falmouth, called " Inglewood," and it is 
there that my remembrance begins. Through life it has re- 
mained with me as a " Lost Bower," and the only house I ever 
built (Bedford Park, London) bore that name, *' Inglewood," 
Virginia, was a two-storied frame house, with a long veranda, 
opening on two acres of sward and flowers enclosed by an ever- 
green hedge. Beyond the hedge on one side was an orchard of 
white heath peaches, on the other many varieties of apples. In 
our fields grew melons, in the woods huckleberries, chinquapins, 
hickory nuts ; and indeed I can think of no charm wanting to 
our little Avalon. My brother Peyton, two years my senior, 
and myself had the freedom of the adjacent farms" Sher- 
bourne," residence of a spinster cousin, Sarah Daniel ; and 
" Glencairn," home of a beloved uncle and aunt (Richard Mon- 
cure, whose wife was my father's sister), their many children 
being our constant playmates. 

But before all the playmates I remember the comely coffee- 
coloured face of my nurse, Maria Humstead, nearly always 
laughing, as if I were a joke. Her affection was boundless, and 
her notions of discipline undeveloped. *' Come, Monc, 'fess 
your faults," and an outbreak of laughter, were all that met my 
infant mischief. 

My father and uncle Richard Moncure united in providing 
a teacher for us Miss Elizabeth Gaskins (originally Gascoigne), 
a niece of grandfather Conway. To this gracious lady, who 
instructed me five years, I owe much. Her school was held for 
a time in my father's office in our garden. The earliest incident 
in my memory is of my father and uncle Richard visiting the 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. n 

vividly her pale face on the pillow, her tears, and her effort to 
make me comprehend. 

My father did not part with Inglewood farm, and we con- 
tinued to go out there to school, walking the two miles each 
way daily. We were accompanied by a mulatto youth, Charles 
Humstead. Handsome, brilliant, merry, with an inexhaustible 
store of stories and songs, this coloured genius was the most 
romantic figure of our little world. Along the pathway through 
the woods his snares and " hare-gums " were set, and rarely 
failed of their prey. A meadow we had to cross was the haunt 
of mocassin snakes, and his skill in slaying these dragons guarding 
our tree of knowledge was wonderful. That indeed was his 
main function. Advancing ahead of us, stick in hand, treading 
warily with his bare feet, his eye could not be cheated by the 
deadly reptile's mimicry of clay, nor did he fail to strike the 
point on its back that left it helpless. 

Charles knew all serpent lore. The tail would not die until 
sunset, or until it thundered. If rain was needed he hung the 
snake on a tree. In studying myths of Indra, thunderer and 
rain-giver, and of the drouth-serpent Ahi, I have often remem- 
bered those bits of the oriental fable rehearsed by our coloured 
comrade in the woods of Virginia. 

But alas ! we had to part from Charles. He found our little 
town dull, and the devil tempted him in the form of a rusty 
fire-engine which had remained in its dismantled shanty many 
years. It occurred to Charles, aged seventeen, that it would be 
fun to see the engine work, and he set fire to a dilapidated out- 
house near by. Although this small house was not in use, nor 
near any other, it was claimed that sparks from it might have 
reached dwellings ; and the alternatives for Charles were a 
severe possibly capital punishment, or sale to a plantation 
far South. Much to the sorrow of our household, Charles was 
carried away, this being the only instance of my father's selling 
a servant. After the war I made inquiries for Charles without 
result, and believe he would have returned to Falrnouth had he 
been living. 

Falmouth is a picturesque town, seated amid heights crowned 
with pretty homesteads, and contained then about a thousand 
people. It may be a survival of local pride that prevents my 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 13 

mules to carry them home. My father, presiding justice of 
Staff ord County, was a " total abstainer," and a prohibitionist 
long before the Maine law was heard of. He made an impressive 
appeal to his fellow magistrates in court to stop the sale of 
strong liquors, just after a drunken man, trying to draw water 
from a well, fell in and was drowned. But the era of paternal 
legislation had not arrived. 

Our region swarmed with those called " poor whites," largely 
descended, I always believe, from the convict and contract 
labourers imported from Great Britain in colonial times. Gradu- 
ally supplanted by slaves, left without occupation, they 
" squatted " where they could and lived as they could. They 
became expert in fishing and hunting, and their skill in shooting 
made them good soldiers in the Confederate War, As concerned 
their means, they were more benefited by defeat than they 
could have been by triumph much more benefited than were 
the poor negroes. With the abolition of unpaid labour their 
opportunity for employment returned. Moreover, many of the 
" gentry " became " poor whites " also, and that phrase is heard 
no more. It was always a phrase forbidden in genteel families, 
for these " poor whites " had votes, and I remember a campaign 
in which my father's candidate (Democratic) for the Legislature 
was nearly defeated because he (my father) had said, " The 
masses will follow their leaders." 

Party spirit ran high in Stafford County, where the majority 
of well-to-do gentlemen were Whigs, the majority of voters 
Democrats. I remember exciting scenes in Falmouth during 
the presidential campaign of 1840, which resulted in defeat of 
the Democrats. The Democratic candidate was Martin Van 
Buren, an aristocratic Knickerbocker, while the Whigs had this 
time the advantage of a candidate (William Henry Harrison) 
who, though of the old Virginia gentry, had migrated in early 
life to the West, and there resided in a log cabin. That log cabin 
was the ace with which the Whigs tramped the Democracy in 
our county. The cabin was blazoned everywhere. When the 
grandson of that Whig President, the late Benjamin Harrison, 
was a candidate, nothing was said of his grandfather's cabin, 
but much of the Harrison pedigree. 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 15 

the ghost story had been gradually transferred and developed 
from an incident grandfather Conway related to us of himself. 
While studying law with Judge James Henry of Fleete's Bay, 
he was sent on a horseback journey to Stafford Court House. 
His journey was broken at an inn, where in the early morning, 
before he had risen, he saw a young lady pass through his room 
and vanish. At the Court House he was invited by Dr. Peyton 
to meet the judge and lawyers at his house in the evening. 
When he entered, there stood the lady of his vision, daughter of 
his host. " I knew at once that she was to be my wife ; and 
there," he would add, pointing to grandmother, " there she 
sits." Grandmother was apt to add some playful explanation. 

If any lady was influential in my father's " conversion," she 
was not from a graveyard, but was Miss Margaret Eleanor 
Daniel, who became his wife. Her father died while serving as 
army surgeon in the War of 1812, leaving her to the care of 
her stepmother- an amiable lady whom I well remember who 
placed her under the care of John Lewis of Llangollen, my 
mother's uncle by marriage, who trained young men for college.* 
He supervised her education with care, but his wife (my mother's 
aunt) was a tyrannous Calvinist. My mother told me that she 
was kept in a sort of hothouse of Presbyterianism ; and when 
her precocious soul revolted against the dogma of predestination, 
it was decided that she was ill and must be bled. Calvin was 
thus surviving in Virginia, and still demanding the blood of all 
gainsayers. It may readily be understood that she would not 
be suffered to wed a gay and worldly youth, and also that falling 
in love with a pious young lady would naturally sober such a 
youth. 

At the time of my parents' marriage, May 28, 1829, the Epis- 
copal Church was nearly defunct in our Overwharton parish. 
Of its three churchesPotomac, Aquia, and Cedar church in 
Fahnouth the former had fallen into ruin, Aquia was without 
regular services, and Cedar church turned into a grain storehouse 

* John Lewis published a volume of poems, and also a clever tale of 
the Great Kanawha, Young Kate ; or, The Rescue. About 1846 he moved 
to Kentucky, where he died in 1853, and where Ms descendants still 
redd. His affection lor my parents led him a few years before Ms death 
to make the then difficult journev from Kentuckv to 
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cake and molasses, bonny-clabber, preserves. Our aunts at- 
tended us, and near by sat " grandma " tall, stately, eyes 
sparkling with humour, her head crowned with a snowy turban, 
clasped with a ruby and a rose. 

My grandfather's first love was for Agnes Conway Moncure, 
but these lovers were double first cousins, and their elders 
regarded the consanguinity as too close for marriage.* Agnes 
married John Robinson, clerk of the Circuit Court of Richmond, f 
Affectionate relations between the Robinsons and my Conway 
grandparents continued to their death, and I was told by a rela- 
tive that whenever Mrs. Robinson visited her Moncure relatives 
in Stafford County, my grandmother used to find some pretext 
for sending Her husband over to the place of her sojourn without 
accompanying him. He must stay away a day or two while she 
got the house ready for Mrs. Robinson's visit I The Hon. 
Henry Clay was in youth a deputy clerk under John Robinson, 

The school taught by cousin Betty Gaskins became large, 
various neighbours being permitted to send their children. I 
could not mingle quite freely with either boys or girls. My 
brother Peyton and I were the only Methodist children, and 
even in my eighth year I was precocious enough to feel that I 
had a soul. This poor little soul shrank from the careless frolic 
of my playmates, who no doubt regarded me as a milksop. But 
I had the compensation of the special friendship of my aunt 
Harriet Eustace Conway only four years my senior to whom 
the whole school looked up. She died early, and is enshrined 
in my memory as a perfectly beautiful being. 

My parents, well read in Methodist theology, held strong 
views against fatalism, but there is a fatality also in the " free 
will " faith : it involves being constantly looked after. The 
Presbyterian children, whose conduct and destiny were already 
fixed, enjoyed more freedom than we who were every moment 
determining our eternal weal or woe. We were under a rigid 

* Walker and Anno Conway, brother and sister, married John and 
Anne Moneuw, brother and sister, these being the parents of the lovers, 
who were born in the same neighbourhood in Stafford County. 

f They were the parenti of the late Conway Robinson, of Washington, 
jurist and historian, and Moncure Eoblnson, of Philadelphia, eminent 
civil engineer and railway president. 
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Tim rod was spared in our home, as well for servants as for 
the white children. My parents regarded coloured people as 
immortal souls, and we were trained to treat them with kindness. 
Every Sunday an hour was found for us white and black chil- 
dren together to be taught by my mother the catechism and 
listen to careful selections from the Bible. In some way this 
equal treatment of slaves got out, and some officious men came 
with a report that my mother was teaching negroes to read, which 
was illegal. It was not true, but it was prudent to avoid even 
the suspicion of such an offence in the house of a magistrate ; so 
the mixed teaching ceased. But the cause was kept from me, 
and about that time I taught one of our slaves Peter Hum- 
stead, about twenty to read. Why he asked to have his 
lessons in the wood-cellar I did not understand. I must add 
that my lessons were not given gratuitously : Peter knew my 
weakness for fine clothes and contracted to give me a splendid 
necktie, duly paid and by me displayed the first mannish 
thing 1 ever wore. I have a dim remembrance that this finery 
brought some ridicule on me, and was not enjoyed long ; but 
Peter Humstead learned to read. 

My mother's prayers were earnest and even eloquent. In 
the prayer-meetings in our basement she was always called on 
after my father to pray, and in his absence she conducted family 
prayers. Her voice was sympathetic and her command of 
language wonderful. Had she been born a Quaker she would 
probably have been a famous minister in that society. In the 
Methodist " Love Feasts," where the " exoeriences " uttered 
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were usually cant, my mother opened her heart with almost 
passionate fervour. 

A large room was set apart in our house an " The Preacher's 
Room," and it was rarely unoccupied. The solemn blirk garb, 
white cravats, and broad-brims of guests impressed 

me ; two of the most pious were discovered to b impostor*, 
but the majority were honest, hell-fearing mfitt. Onee there 
stopped with us for a day or two a preacher dressed in extremely 
coarse homespun, and without any buttons John He-rsey by 
name. Some of us could not help laughing at his appearance ; 
but he told my father that in early life he had nm into debt, 
which he was endeavouring to pay ; he was determined to limit 
himself to the barest necessities of life, both an to food and 
clothing, until he had repaid every cent, In later years I heard 
him still in homespun garb preach an eloquent nermoii in 
Georgetown. 

The Rev. Jesse White had the look and reputation of a saint. 
One day when he was seated with ray father in our front hall, a 
man rushed up the steps and said to Mr. White, '* 1 am grievously 
tormented by a devil ; I beseech you cast him out of me, 1 * Tin* 
meek minister said, " My friend, I have no power," '* Oh, 
yes, you have," said the one ; M you have only to 

order him, he wiU obey." The preacher, by an impulse, cried, 
" I charge you come out of him ! '* ** Thank yew; 1 aid the 
man, " the devil has quite left me/* and with a tow went 01 
smiling. 

Our Falmouth folk-lore ww mostly of the 
or two houses " haunted," an but 

the serpent-lore impressed me of my firm ftitit that the 

Devil was a serpent, A horsehair left in a tab of 
would turn to a snake ; a snake could charm a bird into hi* 
mouth ; any deficiency of milk in a cow was to the 

cowsucker " (black snake), 

At Tappahannock, fewer down on the riw, tn 
defeat of the Democratic party at an wm by 

a phantom scow floating on the river with 
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Vernon to cure Patsy Custis.) Various herbs were used to 
cure warts, the herb after application being always buried. 

Once the seventeen-year locusts swarmed in our woods, de- 
vouring the green tissue in every leaf. On each wing was the 
letter " W," betokening " War," and their united cry of 
" Pharaoh " prophesied the plagues of Egypt. The locusts 
came near enough to the Mexican War and to the deadly Spotted 
Tongue plague that scourged our county, to appear prophetic. 
But the greatest sensation was caused by the cornet of 1843. 
There was a widespread panic, similar, it was said, to that caused 
by the meteors of 1832^ Apprehending the approach of Judg- 
ment Day, crowds besieged the shop of Mr. Petty, our preaching 
tailor, invoking his prayers. Methodism reaped a harvest from 
the comet. The negroes, however, were not disturbed ; they 
were, I believe, always hoping to hear Gabriel's trump.* 

Belief in witchcraft prevailed among the " poor whites," and 
negroes, but I never heard of a coloured witch or wizard. Our 
Falmouth witch was one Nancy Calamese, who lived alone in a 
small shanty just outside the town. I remember her as a small, 
thin woman of sixty, with sharp features and a hunted look in 
her large grey eyes. She could hardly appear in the village 
without being shunned, and at length the suspicion that she 
had bewitched several persons caused her to be railed at and 
stoned on the street. Nancy had a sharp tongue for her pur- 
suers ; she drank pretty deeply ; but she was never charged 
with any crime, and her means of subsistence were unknown. 
No one could tell whence she came, and there was about her a 
distinction of some kind, as compared with the " poor whites," 
which seemed to the latter uncanny. The persecutions of this 
woman excited the sympathy of my mother, who now and then 
visited her, and told me that she found everything neat in Nancy's 
shanty, a pretty flower-bed behind it, and the woman herself 
fairly mtelligent. Finally, however, life became intolerable for 
poor Nancy Calamese, One afternoon, on my return from school, 

* My cousin, Augusta Daniel, told me of one woman who declared in 
meeting that h had heard Gabriel's trump. There were murmurs of 
incredulity, and she began to weep at having her word doubted. But 
the preacher said, " After all, brethren, perhaps Gabriel did give the 
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I saw a crowd gazing out on the RapjMhannnrk Kiwr, 
Nancy was steadily wading on, and }rrt*ht<d. Her 

history was never known. 

My parents were impatient with 

There was a large house, long uninhabited, on 4 hill tta 

river, where our servants said they had ami m tlw 

I mentioned this to my father, and lit* " Jai'k * lantern 

probably," and went on with his paper*, wr t*t 

who Jack was, and what kind of lantern he had. That I 

suffered the nightmare of being by a nhut up in a 

lantern, and hurried through the air to tin* Umrly lumm\ It 
was too terrible to be forgotten, but I was to mention 

it. We were taught that belief in and wttrhr* w*w vulgar, 

and' I sometimes wonder what ray of Itttilkal 

ghost-lore and the witch of Endor. An inntonrt* omtrwl of a 
young lady's belief that she had committed tlw* '* tmiwrdufuthU? 
sin," and it was spoken of by my as A 

pious Methodist "sister* 1 was to have "entire 

sancttfication," an by ; but 

my parents, much as they her* and I feel 

certain that they it as morbid. 

Watch Night was kept in the of wir A 

minute before midnight of the we all 

servants, with us), and, until tlw 

Hew Year's hymn, tre : 

Comt tot m 



Eofl mmd with tho 
And new stud still tiU the 

Hit adorable will 
Let us gls4ty fulfil, 
<; 4ad ow taleate 
By the patteaee of hope, 



Some years later wt kept I 

the occasion and the hymn never me 

..we knelt aad sang m our basement, 

Although, my lather took Ms 
800^6 of ^ humour, and_many a 
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the revivals he saw a man stagger a little as he went up to the 
" mourner's bench " to be prayed for. Beckoning Mr. Petty, 
my father said, " Take that man away, he's drunk ! " Petty 
replied, " Indeed, brother Conway, if we don't get some of these 
people when they're drunk, we'll not get them at all ! " Another 
story related to a little place called " White Oak," in which it 
was said not one sober man or woman could be found, and where 
all sins were considered customary. At length, however, the 
Methodist preachers assisted, perhaps, by the comet got up 
a revival at White Oak, after which a congregation was organised. 
But there was difficulty about appointing officers ; every " con- 
vert " proposed had been notorious as a drunkard, rogue, or 
wife-beater. After several had been set aside, a man arose and 
said, " Brethren, it 'pears to me that ef the Lord wants a church 
at White Oak, he's got to take the materials to be found at 
White Oak." This suggestion prevailed, and White Oak began 
a reformation that ultimately improved it off the earth. 

But while my parents were amused by its grotesque side, it 
was I am certain, mainly the work of Methodism among these 
humble and often laughable people that they valued. Methodism 
was a temperance organisation, and the only one in our county ; 
it was the only active society for charity and humanitarian 
effort ; it had little or nothing to do with dogmas, but a great deal 
to do with morality. And in Stafford County it mainly rested 
on my parents and my three Methodist aunts. None of these 
realised the way in which I was taking these things to heart nor 
the extent to which I was burdened by the otherworldliness of 
our negroes. I was encouraged to take healthy recreations 
swimming, fishing, skating, shooting and restrained only from 
cards and dancing ; but I was sadly serious. I clung to the 
preachers, to my elders, and sang hymns about the vileness of 
a world I had not entered, and about death. 

The world is all a fleeting show 

For man's delusion given : 
Its smiles of joy, its tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 

There's nothing true but heaven. 

I'm a pilgrim, and I'm a stranger, 
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whites ; there was a large flow of whiskey on the outskirts, a 
good deal of horse-trading, and the increase of piety was said to 
be purchased by an increase of immorality. I have my doubts 
about this, and on the whole have rather regretted the gradual 
extinction of the happy festival. 

It has always remained with me a pleasant reflection that 
the simple-hearted negroes escaped the dogmatic discords of 
our religion. As we were remote from all heresies, Catholic or 
Protestant, the only burning issues were Sprinkling versus 
Immersion, and Free Will versus Predestination. The Baptists 
were predestinarian, the Methodists represented Free Will, but 
the negroes were both Baptist and Methodist ; they clung to 
immersion and clung to the Methodist hymns and ecstasy. Thus 
did each coloured brother and sister easily reconcile the irre- 
concilable. 

The immersion of the coloured people was always a pictur- 
esque and affecting scene. Dressed in white cotton fabric of 
which their chain was made they moved under the Sunday 
morning sunshine across the sands opposite our house to the 
river, and there sang gently and sweetly. There was no noise 
or shouting. The rite was performed by a white minister. After 
immersion each was embraced by his or her relatives. There was 
more singing, and the procession moved slowly away. White 
converts were immersed separately from the negroes, but they 
were few, and the performance was by no means so impressive. 

No cruelty to negroes occurred in the houses or on the farms 
of any families in which we were intimate. Servants were some- 
times flogged, but with no more severity and with less frequency 
than white children. A certain man who dishonoured the name 
of a reputable family by lashing his slave so severely that he 
soon after died, so shocked the county that the tradition of that 
manslaughter remains to this day. I remember well my father's 
efforts to bring the manslayer to justice unavailing because 
only slaves witnessed the tragedy. Fury rarely overbore the 
slaveowner's need to keep his property in good condition. The 
only instance of brutality that I personally witnessed was at 
Stafford Court House, where a coarse man had charged four 
female slaves with an attempt to poison him. There was no 
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for the elderly and unmarketable women the payment the 
county must make if they were executed. When the women 
were acquitted their owner took them out to hi* rart, bound 
them by their wrists to the back of it, ordered the driver to go 
on, tore down the dresses from their and lashed them 

with a raw-hide until the cart disappeared on the mad. A 
crowd witnessed this scene, and though there were mutterings 
none could interfere. The horror made an ineffaceable impression 
on me, though I was too young to generalise- on it, 

Deeply engraved also on my memory is a small, prison-like 
building in the centre of Falmouth, known as " Captain Picket! \" 
where negroes were sent to be flogged. The captain was the 
town constable, and one of his functions to whip 
when their owners so ordered. Although warned by my parents 
against loitering about "Captain PicketlV this whetted my 
curiosity, and with other boys I heard the imploring of 

the sufferers, I remember the captain silently walking up and 
down in front of his grim house, with his iron-grey hair and 
never smiling, never uttering a word from his lips. 

When I had left Falmouth, and thought of him as the local 
figure-head of an evil system, I heard of his 

It was many years before I could do the poor justice, 

As a matter of fact, the old constable was it 

the last relic of the whipping post* The bug 
were still visible near the churchyard, they had it 

the door of Cedar Church. The whipping-post had hid itntlf in 
the constable's office. But I mow have to that in 

that lonely den many a stripe fctt gently, and that 
Pickett hung himself simply beeate the of an 

official negro-whippy became intolerable. The 
ended with Captak Pickett, The Itut tidings I had of his 
was that it was used as a storehouse of bomb*.* 

Although the slavededers gathered their in our 
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region, it was in large part surreptitiously. It was socially dis- 
reputable for a man to sell slaves to them, or indeed to part the 
members of families on his estate further than by hiring them 
to neighbours. Hiring-day in Falrnouth was not often marked 
by unhappy scenes, as the increase of slaves in every homestead 
made it more comfortable for many of them to find new homes. 
The troubles arose when the death of some gentleman in debt 
necessitated the sale of his property. 

The word " slave " was not used. We spoke of " free negroes " 
and " servants." Those were the happy days of inconsistency, 
Our Fourth-of-July orators talked grandly of the enormity of 
taxation without representation," and the right of every man 
to " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness " ; but the bondage 
of millions of dusky human beings was never thought of as a 
thing even to be explained in those days. For myself I did not 
know our servants were slaves, and daresay I repeated in the 
kitchen my favourite school declamation ending " Give me 
Liberty or give me Death ! " Also, I have a vague remembrance 
of envying the little blacks their greater freedom ; most of them 
had nothing to do but roam and play. 

My brother Peyton and I were on affectionate terms with 
the servants. They helped us in all our little projects, such as 
raising poultry and pigeons. Considerable patches of ground 
were given us on the Inglewood farm, where we competed as to 
which could raise the finest melons. We had varieties of water- 
melons and " muskrnelons," which we sold at high prices to 
our father, and at table showed our high appreciation of their 
excellence. The only particular pet I ever had was an ugly 
duckling ; it was wounded by a rat and had to be killed, and 
I was so heartbroken that I never ventured to have another 
animal pet. My affections were lavished on my little sister 
Mildred, five years younger than myself, and our tender relation 
to each other remains unbroken by the eventualities of life. 

I won some distinction among Falmouth boys for skill in 
making willow whistles and playing on them, and for plumping 
marbles. I also had several other fair accomplishments, es- 
pecially in making tiny mill-wheels in imitation of that which 
turned my father's cotton-factory. But I was not popular 
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a poor creature beside my handsome and dashing brother Peyton, 
always ready to wrestle or fightthings 1 hatwl. I worshiped 
rather precociously the beautiful ladies of Falmouth, und numcr- 
ous aunts and cousins from the country, of whom some wcr 
always visiting us. I did their errands and attended on them 
with eagerness, and they were so gracious to me that I cared 
little for the boys. Moreover, I was beginning to form friend- 
ships with people met in story-books. Much its 1 disliked play- 
ground squabbles, I found it pleasant to assist ut the slaughter 
of dragons. It was an era in my childish life when I journeyed 
with Christian to the Celestial City, past Apollytm and other 
foes not yet belonging to Fairyland. By fairy tales* in " The 
Child's Own Book," by the "Arabian Nights," by "The- Pil- 
grim's Progress," dreams were built on the, stuff til me ; I was 
surrounded with a sleep a source of dreams ami my little lift" 
was rounded out thereby. 

If I could have found the Bible, as I did the ** Arabian Night*/ 1 
among the old volumes, mainly medical, shrived itt uitr brtlrrxmt 
(they had belonged to grandfather Daniel's library), its an un- 
known book, perhaps I should have found equal delight in it, 
But the sanctity attached to it, the duty of it by heart, 

the daily impressed belief that it concerned my jutivatton* made; 
it a sealed book. Joseph and his Brethren* in thr Bul- 

rushes, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, wens all beidt? 

Aladdin, All Baba, and the rest, amid whom fancy could 
with free wing, 

.The Bible was associated with blue and red ticket* con- 
vertible into other religious books. At Sunday a certain 
number of Scripture recited from memory were 
with a blue ticket ; a certain number of blue a 
red one ; a certain number of the red if t lite colour* 
correctlyenabled the holder to acquire any he 
select from prize shelves prettily supplied by the 
Concern. I began with and n, 
omitting nothing except long and titis wan 
continued for years, 1 do not been 
by any teacher from reciting the and I wa too 
Afcadian to discover anything In ' the The 
Hindus say, " He that has m wound may 
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There was a little book in our house entitled " Keeper in 
Search of his Master " the story of a lost dog's suffering from 
hunger and maltreatment over which I shed burning tears. 
From it I gained some sense of the feelings of animals, and from 
the tales of Maria Edgeworth I learned more about the value 
of kindliness and generosity than I got from the Bible. 

I think the first thing that impressed me in the Bible was 
the snake in Eden. My horror of snakes was indiscriminate ; 
the first duty of man on seeing that crawling devil was to kill 
it. Dr. Adam Clarke in his Commentary, a favourite book with 
my father, suggested that before its sentence to crawl the 
serpent was a kind of ape. My father told the anecdote of a 
preacher, who cried, " If you don't repent, Dr. Clarke's ape will 
catch you ! " He was amused, but I was shocked by the theory 
and the laughter. Levity was out of place in such a grave 
matter. 

Travelling circuses sometimes visited Fredericksburg, and 
once once only I was permitted to go. What was my horror 
on seeing a young woman handle a huge serpent affection- 
ately ! Here were Eve and the Devil. I knew what was 
meant by my father's dislike of " sinful amusements " ; my 
conscience took his side, and I never petitioned to go to 
another circus. 

Another time my father startled me. He was conversing 
with some preacher and said, " I do not think Solomon's Song 
ought to be in the Bible at all." What my feeling was I cannot 
of course, remember, but the incident stands in my memory 
after sixty years. 

Cousin Elizabeth Daniel, daughter of United States Justice 
Daniel, sometimes came to us from Richmond for a visit. She 
was distinguished for her intelligence and culture. No doubt 
she remarked the interest with which I listened to her conversa- 
tions with my mother, which were chiefly on authors Dickens, 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Moore, and others and took notice of 
me. When I was about ten this cousin, after one of her visits, 
requested me to write to her. So began a correspondence which 
continued several years. I developed some thoughts by the 
effort to express them, and exactness of statement by the ex- 
treme pains I took in writing to the accomplished lady who 
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honoured me with her attention. A bow ;ill, Mmc faith in my 

homely and shy self was engenders I m mr tv IMT rxlt'iitbtt 
letters. These were not wmdrsivtuiing n*r |Mtr<m<ttng, but 
written as to a friend. hrrwlf an Kf*i*'ff,itwii, site never 

wrote on doctrinal topics, but bunk*. 

Probably 1 was just a little scr liltmnl ly this mtfrdMnge of 
thoughts unconnected with religion. AUo I found flit* Mfthotii*t 
regime sufficiently to admit not only tin- luxurim of our 

table, but beautiful moonlit evtii$r- n tin- Kapftahanitork. 
The ladies carried their guitars, the grntlritinn tlwir flutes. 
There, silently crouched beside anVfiuuwtr aunt r rottAin, 

I learned Moore's by heart, ami i*td S-!rh %iiit^ 

never to be thought of thenceforth an mer*- |Kietrv. but m my 
heart's honeydew. Lite in life, in <mrihmf; 

Virginia I spoke of "the I{.i||*.iliiiiiit"k," I iriititrtl 

that some rvgardnl the. river ,1-1 normally 

muddy, and that b rxpeftrd f i ^tfram 
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citing as an opera. I can see them now with their strange faces, 
their graceful gestures, and hear their song : 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 
Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 
O buy of the wandering Bavarian 
A Broom ! 

They carried off our pocket-money, and left a lot of worthless 
sticks terminating with shavings, but also left a melody that I 
can sing to-day. Once we had in Fredericksburg astronomic 
lectures with magic lantern from Dr. Lardner. Another course 
was from Dr. Goadby of London on zoology ; in one of these he 
made a statement about rats that I never forgot. He said the 
rat had humanlike tastes ; if two jars of preserves one sweetened 
with loaf sugar, the other with brown were left near rats, they 
would consume the loaf sugar preserves before touching the 
brown sugar jar. My idea of the rat was revolutionised. I 
should not myself be so particular. 

Now and then a famous singer stopped for one or two evenings 
and sang in Fredericksburg Town Hall. Henry Bishop was long 
remembered, and I almost shudder now in recalling his dramatic 
rendering of " The Maniac," and one or two other thrilling com- 
positions of his. 

The Tournament was still an institution in our neighbour- 
hood. It took place annually in a long lane on the Spottsyl- 
vania side of the river. The young men from various counties, 
mounted on their decorated steeds, tilted at the suspended ring, 
and the victor received his wreath, kneeling, from the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, surrounded by her maids of honour on a 
splendid platform. These were the beautiful and refined ladies 
of northern Virginia. It was an important social event, and the 
chief relic of the ancient fair and horse-race for which our region 
was once famous, but on which the kill-joy preachers had frowned. 
The puritanical spirit steadily blighting the gaieties of old Vir- 
ginia did not long spare the Tournament and the annual ball. 
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Fredericksburg Academy Clwrlr* Die ken* in Vit ginu Tli 1 ,4 i:otiru 
Judge Moncure~-Falmtmth Outwit John Mtnur Tiw Methattitt 
ConventlcteSt. George V -Finl Krtiguw* I'"tniitttti. 

IN my tenth year I was sent to tin- *' ftctlrrtrksbtirg Classical 
and Mathematical Academy," the iirinnjul -lti-;itioiul in*titu- 
tion in northern Virginia, Tim aratlntiv out f tin* 

founded by the admirable clergyman f Frrtu-h tirtfriit, 
Marye, to which George Washington wrnt pi-a a lmnilntl 
before, Our principal, Thom* H.uwm. taught f rrt-k antl 
in the central building, other twdir* in tlir under 

two The u ** wrrr l iitiiny rwitiiiies, and 
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mainly given, our readings being in " Graeca Majora," and in 
school editions of Latin classics. I liked these studies, but hated 
mathematics. I found delight in " The Scholar's Companion," 
from which we learned the Greek and Latin origin of many 
English words. My distinction was in penmanship ; it was agreed 
that no rival could equal my pen-printing of German and other 
ornamental lettering. Once grandfather Conway asked me to 
show him some of my penmanship. I prepared with pains 
imitations of the signatures of himself, of my father, and uncles. 
" Wonderful indeed," he said ; then patting me on the head, he 
added with a smile, " Yes, it is perfect, and I hope you'll never 
do it again ! " I wondered, but his word was law, and my 
facsimiles ended, 

Mr. Hanson " Old Tommy " was an excellent teacher. He 
kept a switch beside him, but rarely used it, and his assistants 
were not permitted to inflict corporal punishment. He often 
made occasion to stimulate our sense of honour and instruct us 
in conduct and kindness. There was no religious teaching be- 
yond the daily opening with Scripture and a scarce-audible prayer. 
Equality prevailed among us. No one had any advantage in 
belonging to any wealthy or historic family. The ancestral 
cult which arose with the national centenaries was unknown. 
Never did I heard George Washington or any other American 
celebrity held up as an exemplar. And this was the case not 
only in our school, but in the community ; with the exception 
that Mary, the mother of Washington, was held up as a model 
of piety, and a place pointed out near her monument where she 
was said to have retired foriprayer. 

I got high marks in Latin and Greek, but had no enjoyment 
in the books read. Later I found among the old books of grand- 
father Daniel English translations of Virgil's " Mneid " and 
Ovid's "Metamorphoses," and read them with delight, though I 
had gone through both in the original without much interest 
save in the mark I was to get. Mr. Hanson, who had enthusiasm 
for classical literature, fancied, I think, that he had in me a ten- 
year-old appreciator of the same. Sometimes on returning to 
the school after recess he might have observed me at my desk 
and supposed that the playground was left for the charms of 
Caesar or Horace. But it was for nae+im^c ri*^ " rw-r- T~.:~.J. 
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master when he learned the whole story was more troubled than 
I was, for I had got a good look at Dickens. During my re- 
maining five years in the school he treated me with a sort of 
affection, and when I left and entered college in my sixteenth 
year he announced the fact in school, and uttered a eulogy on 
my conduct and diligence. 

My most lasting education in all those years was in the law 
courts, and in listening to discussions of cases in our house. My 
opportunities were of the best. Two of m.y father's brothers 
were prominent lawyers, John Moncure and Eustace, and the 
latter became an eminent judge. My grandfather Conway, clerk 
of the county, had been educated for the bar. His eldest daughter 
married Richard Moncure, afterwards the Chief Justice of Vir- 
ginia. On my mother's side, her uncle Peter Daniel was a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, and her brother 
Travers Daniel, long attorney-general of Virginia, had a wide 
reputation for learning and eloquence. My father's position 
as presiding magistrate of the county brought many lawyers to 
our house for consultation. When some great case was to be 
argued in Fredericksburg, especially when one of my uncles 
was to speak, I was permitted to go to the courthouse at cost of 
a brief absence from school. My vacations were mostly passed 
at " Erleslie," and in the court-house I found my theatre, and 
witnessed many a comedy and tragedy. I can still hear the 
ringing laughter attending the efforts of lawyers to trip each 
other, or the witnesses. Face after face of the prisoners rise 
before me. Opposite the court-house was the gaol, a whited 
sepulchre to my eyes, from whose small grated apertures looked 
murderous phantoms. I see them brought out, handcuffed, and 
follow them to the court-room, and feel the awe of a fellow- 
man dragged prematurely before the bar of God, where the 
balances are produced, and all the deeds of his life cast into their 
scale. It was of course the murder cases that made the deepest 
impression. The juries consisted of men whom I was accus- 
tomed to see in their commonplace work, but after I had seen 
them in court with faces intent for hours in trying to get at the 
fact and the truth, these neighbours were never common again. 

In murder cases it was necessary that uncle Richard Moncure, 
the Drosecutinff attornev. should hf r.nnfrnntprl with Q r\nwn~fiii 
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please your Honour, I mean to prosecute this man for murder 
in the second degree." Murmurs of surprise and anger were 
heard. During this manifestation the prosecutor said not a 
word, but seemed to be absorbed in arranging his papers. When 
he began his speech it was with sublime sentences concerning 
justice. Then he proceeded to show that it was a case of homi- 
cide which, albeit guilty, was committed without any deadly 
weapon, and that there was no evidence of deliberation. 

In my novel " Pine and Palm " I have disguised in " Judge 
Stirling " traits of this beloved uncle, whose greatness of mind 
and character raised above me a standard to which I have always, 
paid homage. There was such intimacy between him and my 
father and their families, that this uncle's house, Glencairn, was. 
another home to me. No word of unkindness, thoughtlessness, 
or of depreciation, ever came from him. Affectionate, simple, 
full of sympathy and humour, we could always approach him \ 
and occasionally, when on his way to his office, in a separate 
building, he would pause a few moments to join in our outdoor 
sport. 

There was a wide impression in the county that Chief Justice 
Moncure was a child outside his profession ; and among the 
illustrations of this it was told that on seeing his negroes removing" 
a cider-press, he undertook to help them by supporting a cross- 
beam with his shoulder, in order that it might not be broken by 
a fall. In this effort he struggled until his face was red, and at 
last cried, " I can support it no longer it must fall get out 
of the way ! " His shoulder was withdrawn, but the beam 
remained fixed in the air, and it took the workmen some time 
to get it down. 

On one occasion a deputation of jurists journeyed from 
Richmond to Glencairn to consult him on some important matter, 
and found him in his front garden, green bag in hand, playing 
puss-in-the-corner with the children among these being a little 
negro boy, who was just caUing out, " Now run, Mars' Dick ! " 

Among the many legends concerning the later life of this 
Chief Justice one teHs that when he was very ill at Staunton, 
where the court was sitting, and felt his end near, he reminded 
his wife that their pecuniary circumstances had been much 
reduced since the war , r and begged her not to carry his body to 
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Moncure vehemently pronounced the decision contrary both to 
law and equity. His minority opinion is now supported by every 
jurist in Virginia. The case was decided not long before the 
Secession, when the Southern people were infuriated, and to 
this feeling the injustice is generally ascribed. The outrageous 
wrong was reported in the Northern papers, and it is the more 
important that I should record here this protest of the Chief 
Justice. 

The only church in Falmouth was (and is) a " Union " house. 
Catholics and Unitarians were unknown in our region, and I 
remember no Episcopalian service in Falmouth ; but between 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, the village had two 
and sometimes three sermons every Sunday. Now and then 
some peripatetic propagandist appeared. I remember the im- 
pression made on me by a female preacher, the only one I ever 
heard in Virginia. A good-looking man sat beside her in the 
pulpit, but uttered no word ; the lady middle-aged, refined, 
comely arose without hymn or prayer, laid aside her grey 
poke-bonnet, and gave her sermon, of which I remember the 
sweet voice and engaging simplicity. I also remember that a 
hypercritical uncle, Dr. J. H. Daniel, praised the sermon. 

The walls in the vestibule of Falmouth church were thickly 
covered with caricatures of various preachers and leading citizens 
pencilled by irreverent youths while waiting to escort the ladies 
home. Probably the contrarious dogmas set forth from a 
" Union " pulpit may have had a tendency to keep clever youths 
from taking any of them seriously. Among our elders there 
was a keen interest in the controversies which I think must have 
usually characterised the sermons, for I do not recall one that 
contained anything for a child. The discussions in our house 
about " Calvinism " piqued my curiosity. My parents were 
once much amused by a narrative given them by learned John 
Minor, on one of his calls, of which I managed to get in after- 
years an exact version. A Presbyterian preacher visited 
him (John Minor) to remonstrate against his abstention from 
church, alleging the unhappy influence of his indifference to 
religion. 

" But how am I to acquire interest in religion ? " said I. 

" Through the influence of the Holy Ghost," said he. 
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However, towards the close of 1841, the Methodists com- 
pleted their new church, and " Cobler's " was turned over to 
the negroes. But still there was no organ. Happily there was 
no Christmas service in the Methodist church, and on that day 
I went to St. George's. The ancient church, which had stood 
for a hundred years, and which the Washingtons and other 
historic families had attended, possessed an antique dignity not 
discoverable in the present edifice. 

I remember vividly my first Christmas in St. George's (per- 
haps my eleventh year). How beautiful it all was I I sat in 
the cushioned pew with beloved relatives, near the rector's 
wife (granddaughter of Betty Lewis, Washington's sister), 
and surrounded by elegant people. The church was festooned 
with evergreen, which seemed to find voice in the "Gloria" 
with its soft and tender duet, " Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world." My heart was at peace, and I was prepared to 
listen to the gospel of peace as it came from the lips of the child- 
like old rector. Dr. McGuire, with his noble countenance, with 
charming simplicity without heat or gesture read a poetic 
discourse, picturing a world at peace, when a new star was kindled 
in the sky. Then from the choir broke forth the Christmas 
hymn, " While shepherds watched their flocks by night." That 
carol came to me as if from the very angels on the first Christmas 
day. Just above the red screen was visible the lovely face of 
the chief singer whose tender voice carried the song into the 
depths of my heart. 

Often had I read the story in the New Testament ; I could 
repeat every word of it from memory ; but then and there the 
glad tidings first reached me. I had never before seen the young 
singer who led the choir. I afterwards learned that her name 
was Ella Rothrock, and am told that she married and is living 
(1903) in Philadelphia. She is not likely ever to know that her 
voice first raised for a boy she never saw the star of a love for 
" all mankind," 

Shepherds, angels, star, long ago turned to a fairy tale ; the 
happy tears unsealed by glad tidings of joy for mankind have 
changed to tears of grief at tidings of war and woe for mankind ; 
yet when past seventy I listen to the melodies that then 
moved me, above them all comes the voice of the singer of 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dickinson College The Faculty in 1847 Professor McClintock and the 
Slave-hunters Student Life My " Conversion " Northern and 
Southern Methodism. 

I WAS sent to college too soon. My elder brother had gone to 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and so desired to have me with 
him that I was taken from the academy. I had barely turned 
fifteen when I became a Sophomore, and four months later was 
advanced to the Junior class. I was the youngest in these classes. 

The college Faculty was not surpassed in ability by any in 
America. One chair indeed was inadequately filled that of 
mathematics. Its professor (Sudler) was learned, but had not 
the art of teaching. Although it was a Methodist college, best 
teachers had been secured without regard to doctrinal views, 
two of them, I believe, not being members of any church. One 
of these was William. Allen, professor of chemistry, afterwards 
president of Girard College.* 

Spencer F. Baird, afterwards chief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, was never a Methodist, and his wife was a 
Unitarian. He was a professor of zoology. 

The classical department was represented by Dr. John 
M'Clintock and Dr. George R. Crooks, afterwards of Drew 
Seminary, who were Broad-church Methodists and original 
thinkers. 

The professor of mental and moral philosophy, and of English 
composition and rhetoric, was CaJdwell, who might have been a 
great man had he not died early. 

At the head of these brilliant men was Robert Emory, who 

* While president of Girard College Allen married a Unitarian lady 
of Boston. This was after I had become a Unitarian minister, and before 
the marriage I was consulted by the lady's pastor concerning my old pro- 
fessor's character ! Happily I was able to give the man of whom I once 
stood in awe a good recommendation, and especially felt sure that he had 
not enough orthodoxy to trouble a Unitarian wife. 
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him, I had found there nothing on the subject, and shook my 
head. He then propounded the question to another of the class, 
who answered fluently. Allen then drily said, " The subject is 
not alluded to in the edition used by the class," and the poor 
student's erroneous reply revealed that he had not studied the 
lesson assigned. Allen tried a galvanic trick on one of our class 
(Auchmuty), inviting him to take hold of the handles of a battery. 
The shock caused Auchmuty to yell and jerk, the battery being 
smashed, causing fun to the class and visible anger in the pro- 
fessor. I wrote a description of this scene in magniloquent 
Homeric measure, which amused some fellow-students, and I 
suspect was heard of by Allen, who seemed cross with me for a 
week. 

Baird, the youngest of the Faculty, was the beloved professor 
and the ideal student. He was beautiful and also manly ; all 
that was finest in the forms he explained to us seemed to be 
represented in the man. He possessed the art of getting know-- 
ledge into the dullest pupil. So fine was his spirit that his 
explanations of all the organs and functions of the various 
species were an instruction also in refinement of mind. Nothing 
unclean could approach him. One main charm of spring's 
approach was that then would begin our weekly rambles in field, 
meadow, wood, where Baird introduced us to his intimates. 
About some of these especially snakes most of us had indis- 
criminate superstitions. Occasionally he would capture some 
pretty and harmless snakes, and show us with pencillings their 
difference from the poisonous ones. He even persuaded the 
bolder among us to handle them. He kept a small barrel of 
these pretty reptiles in his house, and his little daughter used to 
play with them, till once some lady entering the room gave a 
scream. After that, so ran the story, the child had the usual 
horror of snakes. 

After Professor Baird went to reside in Washington I had 
opportunities of seeing him and his family often. Mrs. Baird 
was a lady of fine culture and much wit. Baird was very lovable 
in his home, and to the end of life he remained a man in whom 
I never discovered a fault of mind or heart. He awakened in me 
a love of science, to which I had previously given little thought. 

Dr. M'Clintock made Greek studies interesting, and Professor 
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Crooks had much skill in teaching Latin. \\ * studied in Manuals 
compiled by them jointly, and it u*ed b **ud that to enter 
the kingdom of heaven one simly hi-* Bible carefully and 

his " M'Clintock and " priiyerfully, 
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they had authority. The woman jumped towards me and threw 
her left arm round me. I released myself, and then told the 
officer that if he arrested the woman wrongfully, he did it on his 
own responsibility, and I should see justice done to her. The 
woman said that she had done nothing, but only attempted to 
get her old man out of the melte, for fear he should be hurt. The 
officer said he saw her strike. I then asked, ' Did you see her 
strike ? ' He said hesitatingly, ' At least I saw her raise her 
hand to her head,' and then I think he let her go. In a short 
time after I returned home." 

There was probably not an abolitionist amongst the students, 
and most of us perhaps were from slave States. My brother and 
I, like others, packed our trunks to leave college. A meeting 
of all the students was held in the evening in the college chapel 
at which President Emory spoke a few reassuring words ; but 
we Southerners, wildly excited, appointed a meeting for next 
morning. At this meeting (June 3) we were all stormy until the 
door opened and the face of M'Clintock was seen, serene as if 
about to take his usual seat in his recitation-room. There was a 
sudden hush. Without excitement or gesture, without any 
accent of apology or of appeal, he related the simple facts, then 
descended from the pulpit and moved quickly along the aisle 
and out of the door. 

When M'Clintock had disappeared there were consultations 
between those sitting side by side, and two or three Seniors 
drew up resolutions of entire confidence in the professor, which 
were signed by everyone present (ninety), and sent to leading 
papers for publication. 

Being then little over fifteen, I could not appreciate all the 
reasons why thenceforth M'Clintock was to me the most inter- 
esting figure in Carlisle. The calm, moral force of that address 
in the chapel, the perfect repose of the man resting on simple 
truth, I appreciated ; to this day whenever I think of him there 
arises that scene in the chapel. It was to be some years yet 
before I could recognise the picturesqueness of the scene, and 
see shining above his head the testimony in court of his enemy, 
Edward Hutt ; " M'Clintock was the only white man by the 
negroes." One white gentleman at least in the Carlisle of 1847 
was capable of concern about the negroes ! It would not have 
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been easy at that date to find a professor in any American col 
willing to shield negro slaves. 

It was fortunate that the celebrated trial f Dr. M'Uintock 
took place during vacation. When we returned after summer it 
was to find our professor triumphant over a conspiracy of joli- 
ticians all pro-slavery to get him into prison or drive him out 
of town. Witness after witness, perjurer after perjurer, canus 
forward to testify that M'Clintock was with those who struck 
down Kennedy, had said to the fallen mart that hi* wan served 
right, etc. Those acquainted with M'Clintock knew this testi- 
mony to be false, but how could it be disproved ? A well-known 
citizen, Jacob Rheem, testified that he wus told by a man that 
he had overheard two men say they were resolved to drive M'Clin- 
tock out of Carlisle. The overheard conversation indicated a 
conspiracy, but Rheem could not remember the name or locality 
of his informant. M*Clintock*s lawyer, Hon. William Meredith, 
tried in vain to get some clue, but when all w*med hopeless, 
Rheem sprang forward and pointed to a man just entering the 
court-room, and cried, " There's the man I " The 
called to the stand, fully corroborated Rheem. Thia new 
h'ved miles out of Carlisle, and his entrance at that moment, 
without knowing that his testimony was wanted, extended that 
testimony to Providence also. 

The countryman's exposure of the conspiracy M'Clin- 

tock greatly impressed the students and the community, but 
was not needed to dear him* not anti-slavery 

testified that at the time when, he was to be in the riot 

he was some distance off talking with The trial 

only bequeathed a heavy case slavery* It was the doom 

of that institution that every step it took its left 

a track of blood* One slaveholder liberty 

outweighed the benevolence of ten thousand kind 
servants dung fondly to them. 

We had a college " infidel "a Junior WHlird, I do 

not remember any spirit of propapndism him, but be 

was regarded as cariosity, tad 

^emselyes around him aad pMed hl with. I was 

_ jveral times a siMt ttvfeamr, but cannot recall toy of the ques- 
tions or answers, 1 remember the took and calm vofee 
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of Willard, and also a certain wondering respect manifested by 
the questioners and listeners. I was as yet without any inner 
ear to appreciate such discussions. But I find in a little skit of 
mine (" Dura Studentis," autumn of 1847) rea( i i* 1 the Bouquet 
(a college periodical read in the chapel but not printed) sen- 
tences which probably referred to him : " The Mahometan 
system of forcing into the mortal corpuses of bored students the 
principles of natural and revealed religion virtue and all is 
got in vogue. Though he (the Junior) be an infidel here he is 
forced to give utterance to the clearest and most conclusive 
arguments in favour of Christianity, and though unwilling is 
forced to become either a convert or a hypocrite." 

When those words were written I was a new Junior and not 
consciously sceptical. I can account for the sentences only by 
supposing that some incident had occtirred in connection with 
Willard's recitations in Paley's " Evidences " and Butler's 
" Analogy." I would naturally have been attracted by his 
independence. A few months later I was myself a " convert." 
The aim of our professors was not to make us preachers, but 
to make us leaders of men, whatever our avocation. We were 
trained to write and speak with care, and to avoid any tiling 
like the heat and rant which so easily beset the preacher. 

The sermon that made the deepest impression on me at 
college was one by Professor Crooks on Charity ; his text was 
the whole of I Cor. xiiL, after reading which he exclaimed, 
" What a coronet of brilliants around the brow of Charity." 
He then proceeded to explain that the word translated charity 
is aycnnj, love, and proceeded to give Love a beautiful coronet 
of his own. Whether then, or before, or afterward, a great love 
for Crooks sprang in my breast. I presently had him for my 
" patron," and I never knew a better man. Our friendship 
continued through life, and Ms death bereaved me of one from 
whose affection no doctrinal differences could ever alienate me. 
There were too many sprees among the students, but I re- 
member none supposed to be habitual tipplers. 'There were 
advantages on the side of sobriety and gentlemanly conduct 
notably the prospect of reception at the soirees of Miss Payne's 
Seminary for young ladies they were, of course, all beautiful 
and perhaps even of sharing their occasional rambles. And 
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birthday found me in bed with chill and fever. My father came 
on and took me home. On our way he was visited in Baltimore 
by Rev. Dr. Bond, famous as the leading writer in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the great organ of Methodism. Their 
talk was on church politics, which were then assuming a very 
serious character. Slavery had already divided the Methodist 
Church. The great Baltimore Conference extended through 
northern Virginia, and was making herculean efforts to maintain 
its hold there in the face of the rising pro-slavery agitation. 
Everything, as Bond well knew, depended on my father, and 
by that long conversation I learned the whole situation, and 
by what efforts he was holding the churches in our region loyal 
after the secession of the " Methodist Church South." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Politics in Virginia Rev. Norval Wilson John Mmnjri tJ.iwirl, Kthttir 
of the Examiner My First ApjJttinuiee in I Vint. 

ALTHOUGH after reaching home I recovered from illiu***. it was 
decided that I should not return to college until after Miuimirr 
vacation. Thus I had early in my seventeenth vvar five month* 
in which to study things not taught in academy or roltrj*e, Guttd 
opportunities came. My father's partner in tin* cotton -factory, 
Warren Slaughter, a very intelligent gentleman, invttetl me to 
go with him in his buggy on a tour through several cmmtte*--- 
Fauquier, Culpeper, Loudoun. We visited village* and home* 
steads in all of which Mr. Slaughter had rdUtivt:^ *r friend*, and 
I made many pleasant acquaintance*. 

Another tour was with my uncle Kiwtace <!onway (after- 
wards judge) in his buggy, to attend courts tit Stafford, I*titic*e 
William (BrentsviHe), and Fairfax. The presidential contest 
between Lewis Gass (Democrat) and (Jeneral Xaehary Taylor 
(Whig) was in full blast, and at ville I heard sjieirhc** fnnti 

several political oratora of Virginia. After iu mortmiK 
the court adjourned tiH day ; at two a Ml w,w rung, and 
a- crowd assembled in the grove, where had 

made to give a hearing to I'endteton ; but tin* 

Democrats would not let their opponents haw it all thmr own 
way, and had secured the attendance of Hon. John S. Hartxtur, 
Sr., the most famous orator in Virginia, The debate wa< 
by two able Wanenton lawyere Payne (ifefiiittrdil, and OtiiUm 
(Whig). CMton was the Virginia nobleman who VMtuntwred 
to act eleven years later as for John after the r*iid 

at Harper's Ferry. 

My father had been a in the 

that nominated Lewis Ca j my w,w ait 

Democrat ;. so was 1, of course ; but a note lit my diary 
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one of the finest political speakers I have ever heard ; he pos- 
sesses great fluency, much ingenuity, and ready wit. His speech 
was delivered beautifully declamation unexceptionable but his 
arguments specious." Of course ! " He was followed by Mr, 
J. S. Barbour in decidedly the ablest speech I ever heard. Bar- 
bour is a perfect orator. He has vast stores of information, and 
cannot be beaten at argument. His reply was the most scathing; 
thing I ever heard. I regret, though, that he was so personally 
severe on Mr. Pendleton." 

Next day uncle Eustace took me to call on Barbour at his 
inn. We found him in a dressing-gown, his gouty foot swathed 
on a chair, his talk well, the shining sword of yesterday had 
gone back to its scabbard. 

The whirligig of itinerancy brought to our pulpit in 1848 a 
minister very different from any previous preacher Norval 
Wilson. He was a well-bred man of fifty years. Although, 
intellectual power looked out of his light grey eyes, it was from 
a somewhat caricaturish body. Small-headed, thin-visaged, 
beardless, with beak-like nose and receding chin, tall, lank, his 
movements awkward yet withal refined, Norval Wilson was a 
figure to excite curiosity. But never did preacher speak to my 
inmost soul like this man. He was almost inaudible when be- 
ginning his sermon, and his voice never rose to a high pitch ; but 
as he proceeded his eyes kindled with a strange fire, his tremulous 
tones came as if from seolian chords in his breast, and my heart 
lay like a charmed bird in his hand. There was no rhetorical 
trick, no sensational phrase, none of the stock stories of the 
pulpit, but convictions personally and profoundly thought out 
and uttered with few gestures and self-forgetting simplicity. His 
mission was to the individual heart ; his word came from the 
depth of his heart, and deep answered unto deep, Our eyes at 
times filled with happy tears. When the enchantment ceased I 
longed to clasp his knees, 

But during my five months of vacation in Virginia (1848) 
came under another influence not favourable to my religious 
emotions- that of my cousin John Moncure Daniel. His fathej 
of the same name, my mother's eldest brother, a physician 
Stafford, was a classical scholar ; his mother (n<fe Mitchell), whose 
marvellous beauty I remember, had some Spanish blood. Dr. 
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Daniel had recognised the genius f his eldest *n am! iK-r-unully 
attended to his education. But both twtntB died prematurely, 
and their children found home* with their relatives. John had 
already found welcome in the Riehnwnti luunr of juntuv Daniel, 
his father's unde, with whom he studied law. Hut he had nueh 
a capacity for study that without in the least legal 

studies he mastered uncle Peter's excellent library, whieh in- 
cluded the best old English literature, also many ! 8 Vijr*ti Li<ioi. 
In this cultured home John gained htn raie equipment fw a 
literary career ; had he ten Ixini in Old >r New Kjijjlitiil, lu 
would no doubt have become eminent m A man *f lettri*. Hr 
had a fine imagination, a. critical appreviatum of music. and a 
style of writing equal to that of the best Finn h wtitet * >*tm|tlr, 
lucid, artistic, 

My cousin gave up the law because f hi 4 * J^H fr htrratttre, 
and was appointed librarian in one f the Ku'hm<nd hbraritrn, 
He wrote articles on literary and |MIitiril affati^, and wan invited 
to .assist in editing the (tVintH-ratir). It 

was not long before this journal was an " JJm M. H.iitit'1% 

paper," and he its owner and ^4* nliim, It wr* the 

most famous journal ever in the Sttttthrrn siat*H. It 

represented a new and trrwitmittv in tt)itifA. 
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lovely lady, Miss Eliza B arbour, daughter of the orator already 
described. I knew her well, and have always believed that his 
suit might have succeeded had not her brother (afterwards 
senator) been frightened by the personalities and duels. He 
never married. 

In the summer of 1848 the Richmond Examiner was filling our 
whole State with talk. Its press could hardly supply the demand. 
At every table, at every street corner, the subject was Daniel's 
last article. His wit, his brilliancy, admitted by friend and foe, 
fascinated me I was seven years his junior not without 
causing uneasiness to my father, who recognised in his brilliant 
nephew a seductive cynicism. 

I had for some time been fond of writing, but had never 
ventured to offer anything to a journal. The first piece of 
mine ever printed was an obituary with some verses on the death 
of Eustace, aged four years, son of my uncle Eustace Conway ; 
it appeared in the Fredericksburg paper (the Democratic Recorder) 
April 21, 1848. 

But presently I was tempted to try something in the John 
Daniel vein. Uncle Richard Moncure was induced to accept 
nomination for the Legislature, in order that he might act on a 
committee to revise the Virginia code. He had no desire for 
legislative life, and to go even for a session must involve sacrifices 
in his profession ; a good deal of indignation was therefore 
excited by the exceptional efforts of the Whigs to defeat him. 
His opponent was Charles Francis Suttle, six years later famous 
as the owner of the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns. 

The chief precinct in Stafford County was Falrnouth, and 
uncle Richard requested me to act as clerk at the election, which 
occurred April 27, 1848. The two dollars paid me for it was the 
first money I ever earned. Uncle Richard was elected, but the 
Whigs were sore, and I should have done better to let the matter 
rest, But the comedy of the election scene moved me to write 
a squib for the Fredericksburg paper, in which Mr. Suttle's 
corpulence was alluded to, his name punned on, and one of his 
supporters, not named, made fun of. This supporter was a 
worthy neighbour, a bachelor I believe, whose vote was chal- 
lenged on the ground that he was not a householder. His claim 
to be a householder rested mainly on the circumstance that he 
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kept a cat. The discussion of thi* 'at, tlw drw.unt for autlwri- 
ties all went on in the most serum* awl i-vni M-rmv way, for 
the' contest was critical and tttn gravity mad*- th< 
comic that an impish desire, to drsfnU- t! got hold o 
little piece, "Richard is Himself Again," Mgrn-.l 
appeared in the Frcdericksburg IWIKT. am! th- HIM t 
was that young Falnumth Whigs wnv going about 
in hand, to discover " Stafford," Falninuili w.is M-,- 
the skit, all the more beraunr it wa^'pi*d in thr 
Examiner, and pronounced ** livvly." That tint * * 
me for my father's ridicule of it, rirhly itrnti, and hi-, 
by my burning face that I W;IH llir -nl|ni. Tlx n 
venture in print, brought me rhilKind-fi-vrr foi mv M. 
The Frederlcksburg jwjwr (thf /)!<* r.i/- AV ; - - 
edited by our relative, Sumnei ttrrcnlMiw U.itnri, -!m 
up his profession (law), but I did nut Irt him KH--W i! 
ship of the skit just referred tu, nw nf Hthrr* wli<-h I Itrg.tii 
send in. My only confidant was my ^tri (m hn trlfi!i y 
to whom every was roid. Sh^ invanal!y ^fipfuvrd. i 
I cautiously dropped my in thr |ujrt\ .I.KJ.I-* 

wrote versiftcations "Clptifitn II.," and lalrn 
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then slays himself on his son's grave. The first solemnity in 
Potomac church was the funeral of Hughes, the second that of 
Outaliski. This was reprinted in the New York Herald as a 
veritable old legend, but it had no foundation at all. 

But now the presidential campaign as we rightly call it, for 
it is a war-born quadrennial revolution reached an acute stage. 
I became much enlisted in the contest, and wrote a number of 
pseudonymous articles in a satirical vein. Such partisanship 
was not favourable to the piety of a young convert, but this 
was not the worst of it ; it was the main part of our democratic 
case against the Whig nominee (Zachary Taylor) that he refused 
to pronounce himself adverse to the rising schemes in the North 
for restrictive legislation against slavery. For the sake of one 
party victory, which we did not obtain, we must needs fire the 
Southern heart, irritate it against the North, and sow tares like 
the devil. 
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VII. 

College Life President Peck .\ l*r.icJriI Jk-- flr4i$tt?-t -\ Winter 
Adventure Editing tfteCWI*tf**ii*-- f ''** t*vr * ^iiiou* ;it f iradtui* 
tion My Secretaryship ol t Smiiiwrti tl^tii't S*t*sriy .\tv f*iit*ln; 
Lecture ifl Fredetickaburjj-- L siutim! >w*l lrjntiy ttjrtk tit 

Visiting Washington U^iriuns thr c;$r*i sr rt ij.r> MV first 

Pamphlet, "Fret Schtwh in \ifiin" \ t'.m^ nwunn < 
Loudouft -A Banquet it \V<irrew i v4i 

IN September, 1848, I returned to t^irltnlr .!*n-. my tr*ttirr\ 
health having failed. I WAS y*itmKt^t of thr Srnmi^. ( hit- 
speeches at Saturday dcclamittiott w-n- oti^mal r*ii!|iHititmi., 
I straightway a part km >|K*iH'h, ttt til*' Imm^mm. vrtn, 

which was by Whig student*. Tttn w,i.t nu ill-t 

among us, but to politics were due* many t*-< tt^tt^n rin i.i 
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incidents/)ccurred, one involving my chum, Henry Smith, another 
myself, which stirred my dislike of Peck into wrath ; and I tried 
a practical joke on him, which brought me remorse, and is men- 
tioned here only because it has become a college tradition. 

Several erroneous versions of this incident have appeared, 
and others besides myself have been connected with it. I am, 
however, the only culprit. A Methodist Conference was to 
gather at Staunton, Va., and President Peck was to read there 
a report on the college. Staunton was famous for its lunatic 
asylum, whose physician was Dr. Stribling. Under an assumed 
name, I wrote to Dr. Stribling that a harmless lunatic had gone 
off to Staimton, who imagined himself president of Dickinson 
College, and fancied he had a report to make to the Conference. 
Dr. Peck's appearance was described minutely, and Dr. Stribling 
was requested to detain him in comfort until his friends could 
attend. As Dr. Peck was travelling with other Methodist 
ministers, I could not suppose that the missive would have any 
result beyond raising a laugh on him ; but Dr. Peck was met 
by Dr. Stribling in his carriage, and supposed that such was the 
arrangement of the Conference for his entertainment. Of course 
the deception was soon discovered at the asylum. I perceived 
that Dr. Peck was convinced that I was the guilty one, and it 
must have been through him that my name became connected 
with the affair. 

This was my first and last attempt at a practical joke. More 
than forty years later, when honoured at Dickinson College with 
a literary degree, I entered our venerable Union Philosophical 
Society, and the proceedings were suspended in order that I 
might be asked to give an exact account of the Staunton-Peck 
story. It was to me like being called up at Judgment Day, 
and after tqlling the story I remarked that though my eschatology 
might be unorthodox with regard to eternal punishment, the 
perpetuity of that affair was enough to show that in the world 
there is a sort of endless punishment. I found somewhat to my 
dismay that the legend was the thing by which I stood best in 
college traditions. For Dr. Peck appears to have gone on 
accumulating the students' ill will until at length he was re- 
moved, and later made a bishop. 

After the November election (1848) I turned to literary 
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warmed by whiskey punch. This was my first taste of anything 
alcoholic, and after that I took my first cigar without a qualm, 
moral or physical. I once published my belief that a true history 
of tobacco would be a history of constitutional freedom, and 
perhaps I might have added that in each American's first cigar 
there is a personal declaration of independence. By the blessing 
of tobacco we defied Zero, and passed a happy week in Maryland. 
But in returning we were overtaken by a fearful blizzard. The 
snow piled itself in great drifts, our wheels became clogged, and 
our horse began to give 'out. Half frozen as we were, it is prob- 
able that we were saved serious results by the necessity of pushing 
the buggy. At length the traces broke, we both mounted the 
one horse, and leaving the buggy, struggled on about two miles 
before wo saw a house. There we found shelter and help in 
afterwards recovering our buggy. " We had an extremely hard 
time of it," says my diary, " but I know it has done me good 
made me more self-reliant." 

Early in 1849 I persuaded the students to start a monthly 
periodical. The Collegian lasted until vacation. I do not know 
whether there exists any file of the five numbers except that m 
my possession. I was the editor, but had a good staff. Several 
of the assistant professors contributed to it, and Professor Allen 
gave me a metrical translation of Cleanthes' Hymn to Jupiter. 
I have personal reason to congratulate myself that the articles 
were anonymous, mine being mostly trash ; for the task of 
critical selection from the contributions of others allowed little 
time for taking pains with my own. 

Also I fell in love. I was just seventeen, and this love was 
the second of my births. Catharine, sister of President Emory, 
though born on the same day as myself, was more mature in 
mind. She consented to an occasional correspondence after my 
departure, but not to a betrothal. 

At the anniversary of our Union Philosophical Society I was 
appointed to deliver the " comic " speech ; my piece, " The 
Philosophy of Language," was a tissue of bad puns, the puerility 
of which was perhaps less than the solemnity of my " oration " 
at the College Commencement. This subject was "Old Age," 
and the Carlisle Herald said " it was a badly chosen subject ; 
as the orator is a very young man, all his theory is so, and no 
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prospect of finding in the South any support from unpolitical 
and untheological literature. 

It was a time when a " Young Virginia " was rising up to 
promulgate the philosophical, sociological, and ethical excel- 
lence of slavery. In this direction able pamphlets were written 
by Beverly Wellford of Fredericksburg (now an eminent judge 
in Richmond) and George Fitzhugh of Port Royal, while a religious 
propaganda was carried on by the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, of the 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dr. William Smith, president of 
Randolph-Macon College (Methodist). 

My father's moderation and his theoretically anti-slavery 
principles were rapidly becoming old-fashioned. He was troubled 
by the efforts of the younger generation to capture me, as I 
had by this time acquired some local reputation as a writer. 
My uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, was the personal friend of the 
South Carolina senator, John C. Calhoun, then the high priest 
of " Southern Rights," a statesman whose intellectual face, 
which I remember, and whose character comported little with 
the belligerent secessionism for which his constitutional principles 
were unconsciously preparing the way. John Daniel, extreme 
as he was, opposed Calhoun's demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to the Slave States an " equilibrium " with 
the Free States, a demand which, he said, " gives colour to the 
charge of desiring disunion." Nine years later this kind of 
radicalism receded into reactionism under the rage excited by 
John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry. 

My father and his younger brother Eustace had taken up 
opposite positions in the Methodist dispute about slavery, and 
a Southern Methodist church was built in Fredericksburg, uncle 
Eustace supplying the means. Personally the brothers were 
never estranged, and if they could have agreed on church politics 
the history of Methodism in Virginia might have been different ; 
for Fredericksburg was the chief battlefield of the " wings," and 
my father and his brother were the lay leaders. Uncle Eustace 
was a favourite speaker in the presidential campaign of 1848. 
I remember some politician saying to him, " I never carry my 
pew into politics, nor politics into the pew." " I carry both into 
both," replied my uncle. But I was not yet up to that ; I stood 
by my father in pew politics, with my uncle in party politics. 
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and after the benediction my aunt stopped to speak to the 
clergyman and his family, with whom she was acquainted. We 
were in the vestry, and there the clergyman invited us to enjoy 
the remainder of the bread and wine he had just been using in 
the Communion Service. I was shocked by the swiftness with 
which the bread and wine had lost their sacredness. 

Immediately after leaving home I had sent a note to my 
father saying where I had gone, and that I did not mention it 
to him beforehand because I was afraid he would prevent my 
going. I staid away only a few days, and on my return found 
him angry. Nevertheless he recognised that a crisis was reached. 
He had really been hoping that I would adopt the ministerial 
profession, but now suggested studying law. I agreed to that, 
and soon afterwards he heard that Colonel William Fowke 
Phillips, clerk of Fauquier County and a learned lawyer, was in 
want of a deputy clerk. For my services Colonel Phillips offered 
me residence in his home and supervision of my law studies. 

While these arrangements were going on privately, I was 
honoured by a number of gentlemen in Fredericksburg with a 
request to deliver a lecture in the town haU. This lecture was 
given in the evening of March I, 1850. Alas ! still under the 
burden of youth, I selected for my theme " Pantheism." The 
large hall was crowded with the finest people of our region, among 
whom, however, only the clergymen knew the meaning of Pan- 
theism. Not even they saw the danger in my respectful senti- 
ments towards Pantheism, and Pope gained applause for his 
couplet I- 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 

Orthodoxy was delighted with my illustration of the Trinity 
by the three primary colours blended in light. On the whole 
1 appeared to get through fairly well, and received congratula- 
tions, but two days later W. H. Fitzhugh, a sagacious lawyer, 
said, " You will make yourself unpopular by speaking above 
the vulgar comprehension." 

Unpopular ! I had no desire for popularity, no dreams of 
anything beyond writing what would please certain intellectual 
people in Virginia and Carlisle. 
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was a lawyer first and a politician after, and my father, who was 
above all a magistrate, were able to honour such jurists as Judge 
Scott and his son Robert, but in my new zeal I resented the course 
of the latter in the Virginia Legislature (1848) on the Slavery 
question. My uncle Eustace had introduced into the Legislature 
resolutions hostile to the " Wilmot Proviso," then before Con- 
gress. These resolutions affirmed that any such restriction on 
the equality of Southern institutions would justify secession of 
the Slave States from the Union. Robert Eden Scott led the 
opposition to these " Conway resolutions," as they were called, 
but the gallant statesman was defeated. Though he and uncle 
Eustace remained good friends, Scott was vehemently attacked 
by the Southern " fire-eaters," and defeated at the election that 
followed. In 1850 he was again a candidate, and on March 25 
addressed the people in the court-house at Warrenton. I have 
in my scrapbook of crudities my report of this address in the 
Richmond Examiner, interlarded with flings at the speaker, to 
whose great and brave thought I was blind. He began by a 
noble deprecation of party spirit, which he declared a more 
potent influence than that of religion or morality, and warned 
the people that any attempt to erect a Southern Confederacy 
would end in their ruin. 

Here, then, in Robert E. Scott was a real nobleman, repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of Virginia, and I knew it not. 
His tall, dignified figure, his fine blonde head and face, his charming 
candour and simplicity, are visible to me across the more than 
half century elapsed since I last saw him. This admirable man went 
on suffering political defeat and humiliation for his independence 
and fidelity to his principles, and was one of the many honourable 
Virginians who carried their State against secession, after the 
election of Lincoln, but were forced to succumb by the Presi- 
dent's calling on Virginia for troops to fight South Carolina. 
Robert E. Scott did not take up arms in the Civil War, but was 
killed by a company of Northern soldiers because he remon- 
strated with them for exploiting his homestead. 

At Warrenton there was a small Episcopalian church with 
a good preacher (Mr, Norton), and the Methodist church there 
being hostile to our Baltimore Conference, I often attended 
Mr. Norton's, and taught a class in his Sunday school. On 
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I then turned to my " Blackwood." In the number for 
December, 1847, tne nr st article was entitled " Emerson " a 
name previously unknown to me. The very first extract it was 
from Emerson's essay on History fixed itself in me like an 
arrow : 

It "is remarkable that involuntarily we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures in the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the 
triumphs of will or of genius anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make 
us feel that we intrude, that this is for better men ; but rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes we feel most at home. All that 
Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself. 

Precisely what there was in these words to influence my life 
I cannot say, I have a vague remembrance of sitting there 
beside the spring a long time meditating on Emerson's use 
of the phrase " true of himself." What " self " was this ? Clearly 
not the same as " soul," with which I was so familiar. 

Whatever may have been the questionings, some revelation 
there was. A spiritual crisis, as I have said, though it concerned 
only myself. Through a little rift I caught a glimpse of a vault 
beyond the familiar sky, from which flowed a spirit that was 
subtly imbreeding discontent in me, bereaving rne of faith in 
myself, rendering me a mere source of anxiety to those around 
me. And what was I doing out there with a gun trying to kill 
happy little creatures of earth and sky ? Was it for this I 
was born ? % 

There is a legend that old Governor Spottswood, wishing to 
introduce the English skylark into Virginia, brought over a 
shipload of them and set them free in our meadows. I had 
heard it talked of in my childhood, and one day felt sure that 
I heard the notes of a marvellous bird, and saw it ascending to- 
ward the sky. My story raised a smile when I told it at home, 
and I had to agree that no skylark survived from those brought 
over nearly a hundred and fifty years before. But it was no 
fancy that now in my maturer life Emerson had set free in my 
heart a winged thought that sang a new song and soared 
whither ? 
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was growing, I feared, in love with " Eureka " ; but I was surprised 
that in an article in the Southern Literary Messenger he had called 
" Eureka " the Parthenon of Reason. " So it is," he answered, 
" with the assumption of intuition he makes." We conversed on 
Poe's poetry. " ' The Raven/ " says John, " is as one of Beethoven's 
sublime overtures." I have noticed that in his comparisons John 
finds nothing that he thinks so high as comparing a thing to music. 
This shows his great soul. It reminds me of Plato calling all the 
grandeur of Nature music. 

When this talk occurred I was just beyond my eighteenth 
year, and had not really entered on any theological inquiry. 
This I suppose may account for the fact that what my cousin 
said about tbe Trinity and other dogmas made no serious im- 
pression on me at the time. There was a cynicism in his con- 
tempt for the clerical profession with which I could not sympa- 
thise, while the problems that absorbed me were more fundamental 
than any creeds. Or so it seemed to me. But I was filled with 
wonder by John's conversational power and his vast information. 
I was too young to realise the loneliness in Virginia of a young 
man he was in his twenty-fifth year of such genius and scholar- 
ship. I considered him, with his famous Examiner, able to say 
what he thought and make himself heard, the most enviable man 
in Virginia. What I could not see until too late was that here 
was a heart full of love, a mind akin to Emerson, bound fast to 
the rfile of fighting politicians with pen and pencil. John Daniel's 
cynicism was largely the result of his spiritual loneliness. 

Before returning to Warrenton I passed nearly a week in 
Washington. It was an exciting week in Congress, the so-called 
" Omnibus " bill being before the Senate a bill made up of 
compromises on all points relating to slavery. I heard 
speeches from Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, also Senators Foote, 
Soul<, Berrien, Clemens, Yulee, and would have heard Cass if 
he had spoken loud enough. As it was, there was nothing to 
relieve my disappointment at finding only greatness of paunch in 
that man whom my father had nominated for the presidency, 
and for whom I had hurrahed myself hoarse. A year later I 
recognised a certain massiveness of head and strength of coun- 
tenance in Senator Cass. 

It was on May 21, 1850, that I first heard Webster. It was 
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" either to admit or exclude slavery." Webster interpolated, 
" respecting the establishment or exclusion of slavery." " Cer- 
tainly," cried Clay, deferentially repeating Webster's phrase. 

As the secretary of the first Southern Rights Association 
formed in northern Virginia, I was delighted with Soul6, and wrote 
a note about him to the Richmond Examiner. From rny seat in 
the gallery I searched out the historic figures in the Senate, most 
of them victims on the altar of the great idol the "Union. Clay, 
Cass, Webster, had offered their souls on that altar, and their 
bodies were fast following their perished hopes of presidency. 
Two of the ablest senators present were soon to lose their senatorial 
lives Benton and Corwin. They had perceived that it was not 
the small band of abolitionists demanding peaceful disunion, but 
militant and aggressive Slavery, that was besieging the Union. 

The seat of Calhoun was conspicuously vacant. I had seen 
that aged senator when on his way to South Carolina, never to 
return. He was welcomed at our Fredericksburg station with 
an address of homage by my uncle Eustace Conway, in behalf of 
the town. It no doubt consoled his last days that Benton had 
lost his election to the Senate, but there was this great man from 
Missouri still making his sparkling speeches. I thought him 
the grandest man in the body, speaking with a clearness, dignity, 
and simplicity that quite charmed me. 

Ewbank's Patent Office Report, a volume of essays by Horace 
Greeley, and Horace Mann's Report on the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, were acquisitions made in Washington that week. On 
my way to Warrenton I sat perched on the stage with these com- 
panions, becoming aware of the existence of a great world where 
people were cultured, well to do, and engaged with manifold 
schemes for the improvement and happiness of mankind. Horace 
Greeley wrote in warm, sympathy with socialism, and his Tribune 
made me acquainted with all the theories and enterprises of 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright which were then rilling the 
Northern air. I discussed these subjects with the young men 
of Warrenton, and with Richard Smith, a teacher and able 
editor of the town paper, " The Flag of '98," and soon felt 
that I was an object of misgivings. I was studying Emerson, 
too, and remember a long and heated discussion in Judge Tyler's 
house with his son Randolph and others on Berkeley's idealism, 
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schooled until her Black ones shall cease to be sold. Our friend 
may be sure of this." 

I gave in my pamphlet a table of eleven counties in Virginia 
which had adopted school systems exempting the poor children 
from payment. These reported fair success, but the Tribune's 
paragraph was quoted to stimulate Virginia pride. 

The pamphlet bore the following inscription : 

[To THE STATE CONVENTION OF 1850.] 

Gentlemen : Trustful that you will " hear me for my cause," 
which is that of our State and our Humanity according to my earnest 
conviction, I dedicate these pages to you " with whom is all our hope." 

THE WRITER. 
Warrenton, Va., October, 1850. 

Although uncle Greenhow Daniel, editor and owner of the 
Recorder, reduced the charges for printing my pamphlet to the 
lowest figure ($50), it was the heaviest expenditure I had ever 
made out of my own savings. About 500 copies were printed, and 
not one was put on sale ; I sent them to every newspaper, public 
man, professor, preacher in Virginia, whose address I could learn. 

The personal response to my pamphlet was gratifying enough, 
but the scheme was entirely ignored. Of course, those it was 
intended to benefit the poor whites could not read, and never 
heard of it. I had written in a painstaking way, and invested 
my subject with facts and items about our State of general in- 
terest, and in later life I have learned from one and another that 
the essay did produce some effect on influential men. But the 
social, physical, and financial conditions of Virginia at the time 
were little comprehended by me, in my nineteenth year. There 
was little or no longing for education among the poor whites 
probably more among the negroes. I was expecting echoes 
where there were no hills. 

But this I did not admit at once. I had used a medium 
which might be very good to teach the taught, but not to awaken 
and move the uninstructed and the indolent. The people could 
be reached only by the living voice. In the August of this year 
I had attended a very large Methodist camp-meeting in Loudoun 
County, and passed several days there. Here I had been surrounded 
by Methodists who were the gentry of that region, wealthy, 
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that race to the white race, I was dealing with the subject seri- 
ously, was searching for principles, and I had not enough sec- 
tionalism to admire the proud provincialism of Mason. 

Soon after General Zachary Taylor was inaugurated in the 
presidency he passed through Fredericksburg. I saw him and 
wrote in the paper some ridicule of him. When he died I was 
in Warrenton. He had given indications that his administration 
would not be altogether favourable to slavery, and I heard a 
good many pro-slavery radicals express their satisfaction with 
his removal by Providence. It was also whispered about 
that Providence might have employed a poisoner. These things 
shocked me. I had not liked the President, but the spirit that 
rejoiced in his death belonged to an atmosphere of enmity I 
never breathed. 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called " lynching " 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, " It is a doomed institution." It was too close 
to rny eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause universal education had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franklin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the " infidelity " of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the " Caucasian " 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same right of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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the groping as that great spirit had uplifted me, and was now 
opening a fair horizon before me ! 

Had I got hold of Emerson's Address to^the Cambridge 
Divinity graduates I might have discovered the inconsistency of 
his philosophy with any form of orthodoxy ; but I had only his 
first and second series of Essays. These did away with the 
bounds between sacred and secular by making both sacred. So 
free from theological negations are these Essays that they leav- 
ened my Methodism, imperceptibly by idealising the whole of 
life as Methodism over-sanctified it. His transcendentalism 
corresponded with Methodist transcendentalism at various points. 
The personal character of spiritual life, soul finding the divine in 
the solitude of the individual life, the mission ordained for every 
human being these are interpretations of the Methodist doc- 
trines of miraculous conversion, the inward witness of the Spirit, 
progressive sanctification, and the divine " call" to the ministry. 
I believe that my study of Emerson's Essays raised Methodism 
in my eyes, for this religious organisation was, in Virginia, alive, 
earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. I cannot remember 
ever hearing a Methodist sermon about the Trinity. 

Just after I had resolved to enter the ministry a letter came 
from Kate Emory giving a cheerful account of visits to her 
friends in Maryland, and with no intimation of ill-health ; but 
she said our correspondence must cease. I had just begun to 
study Hebrew (with Rev. Dr. McPhail, Presbyterian), and the 
works of Wesley, Adam Clarke, Watson; but all books were 
dropped, and I went off to Carlisle to learn my fate. She who 
was to decide it was thin and pale, but no considerations of 
health affected me in the least. She had been teased about me, 
my letters had become warm enough to frighten her, she cared 
for no other man so much, 'but she could as yet only offer me 
her friendship. So I went of to hope, but with a dull feeling 
of hopelessness wrote in my journal, " Man was never made, I 
believe, to go or look backward." 

On my homeward way I passed a week in Washington. 
" Senator Hunter smuggled me into the Senate lobby so that 
I heard the great debate on the Boston riot." This was on 
February 18, 1851. Three days before, when the fugitive slave 
Shadrach was on trial in Boston, the case was postponed till 
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Commodore Read at Philadelphia to use all of his marine force 
if necessary to sustain this law, and cited the action of President 
Washington in inarching into Pennsylvania to crush the " Whiskey 
Rebellion." 

I have said that I went to college too soon barely turned 
sixteen but what must be said of my first entrance on the minis- 
try ? It was on March 17, 1851, my nineteenth birthday, that 
I was appointed to Rockville Circuit, Maryland, one of the most 
important in the Baltimore Conference. 

There was excitement among our emotionally pious servants 
at my entering the ministry. On the eve of my departure one 
of these, Eliza Gwynn, came late in the evening and desired me 
to go out to her husband, Dunmore. He met me in a little porch 
and said, "Mars' Monc" but I will omit his dialect "I have 
had a vision. I saw you standing on a hill, and one came and 
blew a trumpet, and there came many people from the South ; 
and another came and blew a trumpet, and a great number came 
from the North ; and one sounded a third trumpet, and many 
came from the East ; and a fourth trumpet, and a multitude 
from the West ; and a host was around you, and to them all 
you spoke the word of the Lord." 

I had no such ambition for myself as Dunmore had for me, 
and had misgivings as to even a fair success. The vision made 
on me only an impression of the love our servants bore me. 
Out there under the stars these humble people, whom I had 
been pronouncing not quite human scientifically, pressed my 
hand, and invoked blessings on my head. I went off to my room, 
deeply moved. It was midnight. I so entered on my Methodist 
ministry. The black man gave me the only consecration I ever 
received. 

Early next morning our hostler brought to the door the 
handsome horse which my father had purchased for me, with 
fine new saddle, and the indispensable saddle-bags well stocked 
with what might be needed on my two days' journey to Rockville. 
The only advice my father gave rne was against relapse into 
politics. * ' Let the potsherds of the earth strive with the potsherds 
of the earth : seek higher things, my son ! " 

My road lay past the homes of my near relatives Glencairn, 
Carrnora, Erleslie and I little dreamed that it was the beginning 
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to get back to their freedom and pretty walks. But I could 
rarely stay anywhere more than a day, as there were about ten 
appointments to be filled each week, and these meeting-houses 
were distant from each other five, ten, fifteen miles. 

My first sermon was given in a small private house, " brother 
English's," at 3 p.m. Saturday, April 6. Text, Gen. xlix. 18, 
"I have waited for thy salvation, Lord." My first sermon in 
a church was the next morning, April 7, at " Goshen," on Gen. iv. 
9, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

The junior preacher is an annual, and his first appearance an 
important event, Goshen was far away in the woods ; but the 
region was populous, and when I rode up that Sunday morning 
I was appalled by the number of vehicles. And when I looked 
down on the crowded seats and felt every eye fixed on me, I 
had a sort of pulpit-fright. I felt that there would be a disap- 
pointment. Had a written sermon been admissible I might 
have had confidence, but one small page held all my notes. 

I knew nothing whatever of anyone before me. Were they 
educated ? Were they fond of rhetoric ? They were apparently 
well-to-do people, and some impression was on me that a good 
many belonged to fashionable churches. Not one of them knew 
that I was about to give my first sermon in a church. I had 
taken pains with the sermon, and suppose there may have been 
some response, for I find that soon after I selected it to give 
on my first appearance in Washington. 

Among my old papers I have now and then come upon 
mouldy skeletons of my earliest sermons. I cannot think what 
flesh and blood clothed them, but find that I was in morbid 
reaction against the worldliness my boyhood envied. On one 
occasion, hearing that some Methodist young ladies had danced 
at a ball, I preached so severely against such pleasures that the 
family resented it and joined another church. 
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My early training in law courts determined my method oi 
preaching. In preparing a sermon I fixed on some main point 
which I considered of vital importance, and dealt with it as if I 
were pleading before judge and jury. This method was not 
Methodism. I was in continual danger of being " to profound," 
and though congregations were interested in my sermons they 
brought me more reputation for eccentricity than for eloquence. 
This, however, was not a matter of concern to me. Ambition 
for fame and popularity was not among my faults. My real 
mission was personal to individuals. In each neighbourhood on 
my circuit there were some whom I came to know with a certain 
intimacy, aspiring souls whose confidences were given me. 
However far away I might be, they rose before me when I 
was preparing for that appointment. No general applause 
could give me the happiness felt when these guests of my heart 
met me with smiles of recognition, or clasped my hand with 
gratitude. 

It was an agricultural region, in which crime and even vices 
were rare. Slavery existed only in its mildest form, and there 
was no pauper population to excite my reformatory zeal. Nor 
was there even any sectarian prejudice to combat ; the county 
was divided up between denominations friendly to each other 
and hospitable to me. My personal influence was thus necessarily 
humanised. I could not carry on any propaganda of Methodism 
in the homes of non-Methodist gentlemen and ladies who enter- 
tained me, even had I felt so inclined, without showing my 
religion more narrow than theirs. 

My belief is that I gradually preached myself out of the 
creeds in trying to prove them by my lawyer-like method. More- 
over, I had the habit of cross-examining the sermons of leading 
preachers, finding statements that in a law court would have told 
against their case. At a camp-meeting in 1851 I learned that 
our presiding elder was about to preach on the resurrection of 
the body. I slipped into his hand the following query : 

A soldier fallen in the field remains unburied ; his body mingles 
with the sod, springs up in the grass ; cattle graze there and atoms 
of the soldier's body become beef ; the beef is eaten by a man who 
suddenly dies while in him are particles of the soldier's body, con- 
veyed to him by the grass-fed beef. Thus two men die with the 
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exultation and joy. His subject was the kingdom of God and 
triumphs of the Cross, and he began by declaring that it was 
universally agreed that ideal government was the rule of one 
supreme and competent individual head. This Carlylean senti- 
ment uttered in the capital of the so-called Republic gave me 
some food for thought at the time ; and I remembered it when I 
awakened to the anomaly of disowning as a republican the para- 
phernalia of royalty, while as a preacher I was using texts and 
hymns about thrones and crowns and sceptres, and worshipping 
a king. 

My interest in party politics had declined ; I began to study 
large human issues. One matter that I entered into in 1851 
was International Copyright. On this subject I wrote an article 
which appeared in the National Intelligencer. I took the manu- 
scrj.pt to the office, and there saw the venerable Joseph Gales, 
who founded the paper, and W. W. Seaton, the editor. Mr. 
Seaton remarked that I was " a very young man to be in holy 
orders," and after glancing at the article said he was entirely 
in sympathy with it. In that article i appealed to Senator 
Sumner to take up the matter, and thenceforth he sent me. his 
speeches. 

I little imagined how much personal interest I was to have 
some years later in Gales and Seaton, who were among the 
founders of the Unitarian church in Washington. I used some- 
times to saunter into the bookshop of Franck Taylor, or that of 
his brother Hudson Taylor, afterwards intimate Unitarian 
friends, before I knew that there was a Unitarian church in 
Washington. From one of them I bought a book that deeply 
moved me : " The Soul : her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By 
Francis William Newman." I took this book to heart before I 
was conscious of my unorthodoxy, nothing in it then suggesting 
to me that the author was an unbeliever in supernaturalism. 

The setting given by Newman's book to Charles Wesley's 
hymn, " Come, thou Traveller unknown," made that hymn 
my inspiration, and it has been my song in many a night wherein 
I have wrestled with phantoms. 

But rny phantoms were not phantasms, and brought no 
horrors into those beautiful woods and roads of Montgomery 
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appointments early, in order that I might have no need to ride 
fast, and when clear of a village, take from my saddle-bags my 
Emerson, my Coleridge, or Newman, and, throwing the reins on 
my horse's neck, read and read, or paused to think on some point. 

I remember that in reading Emerson repeatedly I seemed 
never to read the same essay as before : whether it was the new 
morning, or that I had mentally travelled to a new point of 
view, there was always something I had not previously entered 
into. His thoughts were mother-thoughts, to use Balzac's word. 
Over the ideas were shining ideals that made the world beautiful 
to me ; the woods and flowers and birds amid which I panned 
made a continuous chorus for all this poetry and wit and wisdom. 
And science also ; from Emerson I derived facts about nature 
that filled me with wonder. On one of my visits to Professor 
Baird at the Smithsonian Institution, I talked of these statements ; 
he was startled that I should be reading Emerson, with whose 
writings he was acquainted. At the end of our talk Baird said, 
" Whatever may be thought of Emerson's particular views of 
nature, there can be no question about the nature in him, and in 
his writings : that is true and beautiful." 

A college-mate, Newman Hank, was the preacher on Stafford 
Circuit, Virginia, and it was arranged that for one round of 
appointments he and I should exchange circuits. I thus preached 
for a month among those who had known me from childhood. 
Though few of them were Methodists, they all came to hear me, 
and I suppose many were disappointed. I had formerly spoken 
in their debating societies with the facility of inexperience, but 
was no longer so fluent, 

The culminating event was my sermon in our own town, 
Falmouth. How often had I sat in that building listening to 
sermonsMethodist, Baptist, Presbyterian occasionally falling 
under the spell of some orator who made me think its pulpit the 
summit of the world ! How large that church in my childhood, 
and how grand its assemblage of all the beauty and wealth of 
the neighbourhood I When 1 stood in the pulpit and realised 
how small the room was, and could recognise every face, and 
observe every changing expression, and when I saw before mi; 
my parents, my sister and brothers, with almost painful anxiety 
in their loving eyes, strange emotions came to m th* fir** nf 
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my phantoms drew near and whispered, " Are you sure, perfectly 
sure, that the seeds you are about to sow in these hearts that 
cherish you are the simple truth of your own heart and thought ? " 
My theme was that every human being is on earth for a purpose. 
The ideal life was that whose first words were <c I must be about 
my Father's business," and the last, " It is finished." 

When we reached home my uncle Dr. John Henry Daniel 
said, " There was a vein of Calvinism running all through that 
sermon." " I hate Calvinism," cried I. " No matter : the 
idea of individual predestination was in your sermon. And it 
may be true ! " My father was gratified by the sermon, but he 
said, with a laugh, " One thing is certain, Monc : should the devil 
ever aim at a Methodist preacher, you'll be safe ! " 

In this sermon, which ignored hell and heaven, and dealt 
with religion as the guide and consecration of life on earth, I 
had unconsciously taken the first steps in my " Earthward 
Pilgrimage." When I returned to my own circuit, a burden 
was on me that could not roll off before the cross. 

Our most cultured congregation was at Brookville, a village 
named after the race of which Roger Brooke was at this time the 
chief. Our pretty Methodist Church there was attended by some 
Episcopalian families- Halls, Magruders, Donalds, Coulters who 
adopted me personally. The finest mansion was that of John 
Hall, who insisted on my staying at his house when I was in the 
neighbourhood. He was an admirable gentleman, and so friendly 
with the Methodists that they were pleased at the hospitality 
shown their minister. Mrs. Hall, a grand woman intellectually 
and physically, was a daughter of Roger Brooke. She had been 
" disowned " by the Quakers for marrying " out of meeting," 
but it was a mere formality ; they all loved her just as much. 
Her liberalism had leavened the families around her. She was 
not interested in theology, and never went to any church, but 
encouraged her lovely daughters (of ten and twelve years) to 
enjoy Sunday like any other day. After some months she 
discovered that some of my views resembled those of her father, 
and desired me to visit him. 

There was a flourishing settlement of Hicksite Quakers at 
Sandy Spring, near Brookville, but I never met one of* them, 
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One morning, as I was riding off" from the Quaker meeting, 
a youth overtook me and said uncle Roger wished to speak to 
me. I turned and approached the old gentleman's carriole. 
He said, " I have seen thee at one or two of our meetings. If 
thee can find it convenient to go home with us to dinner, we 
shall be glad to have thee." The faces of his wife and daughter- 
in-law beamed their welcome, and I accepted the invitation. 
The old mansion, " Brooke Grove," contained antique furniture, 
and the neatness bespoke good housekeeping. So also did the 
dinner, for these Maryland Quakers knew the importance of good 
living to high thinking. 

There was nothing sanctimonious about this home of the 
leading Quaker. Uncle Roger had a delicate humour, and the 
ladies beauty and wit. The bonnet and shawl laid aside, there 
appeared the perfectly fitting " mouse-colour " gown of rich 
material, with unfigured lace folded over the neck, and at a 
fancy ball it might be thought somewhat coquettish. 

They were fairly acquainted with current literature, and 
though not yet introduced to Emerson, were already readers of 
Carlyle. I gained more information about the country, about 
the interesting characters, about people in my own congrega- 
tions, than I had picked up in my circuit-riding. After dinner 
uncle Roger and I were sitting alone on the veranda, taking our 
smoke he with his old-fashioned pipe and he mentioned that 
one of his granddaughters had rallied him on having altered a 
Scripture text in the meeting. " In the simplicity of my heart 
I said what came to me, and answered her that if it was not what 
is written in the Bible, I hope it is none the less true." I after- 
wards learned that he had added in his reply, " Perhaps it was 
the New Testament writer who did not get the words quite right." 
I asked him what was the difference between " Hicksite " and 
" orthodox " Quakers ; but he turned it off with an anecdote 
of one of his neighbours who, when asked the same question, 
had replied, "Well, you see, the orthodox Quakers will insist 
that the Devil has horns, while we say the Devil is an ass." I 
spoke of the Methodist ministers being like the Quakers, " called 

preacher, and gives a pleasant account of her visit to the Friends at Sandy 
Springs, where she was received in the home of Roger Brooke. This was 
the grandfather of our " uncle Roger." 
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sweet sinners from the flames of hell. It was the obvious duty 
of the Methodist preacher on Rockville Circuit to cry : " O ye 
fair maids of Fair Hill, this whited sepulchre of unbelief not 
one of you aware of your depravity, nor regenerate through the 
blessed bloodshed your brilliant teacher is luring you to hell ! 
Those soft eyes of yours will be lifted in torment, those rosebud 
mouths call for a drop of water to cool your parched tongues ; 
all your affection, gentleness, and virtues are but filthy rags, 
unless you believe in the Trinity, the blood atonement, and in 
the innate corruption of every heart in this room ! " 

But when the junior preacher is made, the susceptible youth 
is not unmade. According to Lucian, Cupid was reproached by 
his mother Venus for permitting the Muses to remain single, 
and invisibly went to their abode with his arrows ; but when 
he discovered the beautiful arts with which the Muses were 
occupied, he had not the heart to disturb them, and softly crept 
away. This pagan parable of a little god's momentary 
godlessness may partly suggest why no gospel arrows were shot 
that clay in Fairhill school ; but had I to rewrite Lucian's 
tale I should add that Cupid went off himself stuck all over with 
arrows from the Muses' eyes. 

However, Cupid had nothing to do with the softly feathered 
and imperceptible arrows that were going into my Methodism 
from the Quakers, in their homes even more than in this school. 
I found myself introduced to a circle of refined and cultivated 
ladies whose homes were cheerful, whose charities were constant, 
whose manners were attractive, whose virtues were recognised 
by their most orthodox neighbours ; yet what I was preaching 
as the essentials of Christianity were unknown among them. These 
beautiful homes were formed without terror of hell, without any 
cries of what shall we do to be saved. How had these lovely 
maidens and young men been trained to every virtue, to domestic 
affections and happiness ? I never discussed theology with 
them ; but their lives, their beautiful spirit, their homes, did 
away with my moral fears, and as the dogmas paled, creedless 
freedom began to flush with warm life. These good and sweet 
women, who said no word against my dogmas, unconsciously to 
themselves or me, charmed me away from the dogmatic habitat. 

When I left the Baltimore Conference, the Quakers were 
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mourning, and grieving the hearts of my friends in Carlisle, and 
congregations that so trusted me, appeared worse than death. 
My affections were at times rack and thumbscrew. 

I had no friend who could help me on the intellectual, moral, 
and philosophical points involved. Roger Brooke and William 
Henry Farquhar were rationalists by birthright ; they had never 
had any dogmas to unlearn, nor had they to suffer the pain of 
being sundered from relatives and friends. In my loneliness I 
stretched appealing hands to Emerson. After his death my 
friend Edward Emerson sent me my letters to his father, and the 
first is dated at Rockville, November 4, 1851. Without any 
conventional opening (how could I call my prophet " Dear Sir " ?) 
my poor trembling letter begins with a request to know where 
the Dial can be purchased, and proceeds : 

I will here take the liberty of saying what nothing but a concern 
as deep as Eternity should make me say. I am a minister of the 
Christian Religion the only way for the world to re-enter Paradise, 
in my earnest belief. I have just commenced that office at the call 
of the Holy Ghost, now in my twentieth year. About a year ago I 
commenced reading your writings. I have read them all and studied 
them sentence by sentence. I have shed many burning tears over 
them ; because you gain my assent to Laws which, when I see how 
they would act on the affairs of life, I have not courage to practise. 
By the Law sin revives and I die. I sometimes feel as if you made 
for me a second Fall from which there is no redemption by any atone- 
ment. 

To this there came a gracious response : 

CONCORD, MASS., i^th November, 1851. 

DEAR SIR, I fear you will not be able, except at some chance 
auction, to obtain any set of the Dial In fact, smaller editions 
were printed of the later and latest numbers, which increases the 
difficulty. 

I am interested by your kind interest in my writings, but you 
have not let me sufficiently into your own habit of thought to enable 
me to speak to it with much precision. But I believe what 'interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we know it or not, 
is the morals of intellect ; in other words, that no man is worth his 
room in the world who is not commanded by a legitimate object of 
thought. The earth is fmU of frivolous people who axe bending their 
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resolved to have some at his next reception for in those days, 
so simple and small were the receptions that refreshments were 
provided. Mrs. Hamilton related that at the next reception 
the guests were seen melting each spoonful of ice-cream with 
their breath preparatory to swallowing it. The reception 
itself was, she said, more like a large tea-party than any- 
thing else. 

Kossuth was a rather small man with a pale face, a soft eye, 
a poetic and pathetic expression, and a winning voice. He 
spoke English well, and his accent added to his eloquence by 
reminding us of his country, for which he was pleading. I 
followed him about Washington, to the Capitol, the White 
House, and the State Department, listening with rapt heart to 
his speeches, and weeping for Hungary. I find this note (un- 
dated) : " Kossuth received to-day a large number of gentlemen 
and ladies, to whom he discoursed eloquently of the wrongs of 
Hungary. Many were moved to tears, and some ladies presented 
their rings and other trinkets for the cause of the oppressed. A 
large slave-auction took place at Alexandria just across the 
river on the same day." * 

But alas ! I presently had a tragedy of my own to weep for, 
the death of my elder brother, Peyton. He had long suffered 
from the sequel of scarlatina, but, nevertheless, had studied 
law and begun practice. During the summer of 1851 he visited 
me on my circuit (Rockville) and accompanied me to St. James 
Camp-meeting. He wa^s deeply affected on hearing me preach, 
and approached the " Mourner's Bench." No " conversion " 
occurred, and he returned home (Falmouth) in a sad mood. Then 
there arose in him the abhorrence of dogmas and the ideal of a 
church of pure reason, 'absolutely creedless and unecclesiastical, 
uniting all mankind. Alas, little did he know that his brother, 
even myself, was at that moment in mortal inward struggle 
with a creed ! But this I learned only after his death. For at 

* When this entry was written no word had reached me of the vain 
efforts of abolitionists to get from Kossuth an expression of sympathy 
with their cause. The " independence " pleaded for by Kossuth had no 
more to do with personal freedom than this had to do with the "in- 
dependence " fought for in 1776 by American slaveholders, who forced 
Tefferson to strike out of the Declaration its anti-slavery section. 
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CHAPTERJJX. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, Apostle of Slavery " Grace Greenwood " Truth and 
" the Truth " Frederick Circtiit, Maryland Home and Garden 
Black Becky My Sermon on Peace Samuel Tyler Mental 
Sufferings First Love Clouded A Sermon at Carlisle Essays on 
Jesuitism "Without the Camp " My New Creed In Baltimore 
with Unitarians and Quakers Sylvester Judd Dr. Burnap 
Death of Becky Leaving Methodism Partings. 

THE Baltimore Conference (February, 1852) gave me Frederick 
Circuit, now " Liberty Circuit," in Frederick County, Md. Heavy- 
hearted for the loss of my brother, I started from home, March 
26, for my new field. 

On the Potomac boat I met Rev. Dr. William Smith (Methodist), 
president of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, distinguished by 
hjs propaganda of a new pro-slavery sociology. We had some 
conversation, and he asked me, " What is the principle of 
slavery ? " I answered, " It has no principle." He said, " The 
principle of slavery is clearly the submission of one will to another, 
and government is inconceivable without it." " Then," said I, 
" government is inconceivably wrong." He said, " You ought 
to marry Fanny Wright. The best government is where the 
two elements of slavery and freedom balance. I only wish I 
had you in my senior class, to which I lecture on this subject 
every week." 

Thus were the winds sown from which whirlwinds were pre- 
sently reaped ! * 

I was not much interested in the territorial restriction of 

* A quarter of a century later there came to my house in London a 
lady from Virginia who had fads that would have astounded Fanny 
Wright, among others a belief that by a certain moral and mental and 
physical regimen death might be entirely escaped. My wife became 
rather fond of her. She wrote a little book on the subject which she 
wished to sell, and we bought copies to aid her. She was a daughter of 
Dr. William Smith, the pro-slavery apostle. 
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perfect cook, a neater washerwoman, never lived, and a happier 
heart never beat. Across all the years I can see her sunshiny, 
ebony face, and hear her happy hymns while hanging out clothes, 
or weeding the garden. 

The garden ! Eden had not sweeter roses ; every flower 
was there ; it was the haunt of humming-birds. My rooms 
were on the ground floor, and opened into this garden. I used 
to manage so as to get a good deal of time in my " Sedusaval," 
as I called it, and there I read beautiful books that brought 
heaven into harmony with the roses and humming-birds. Carlyle's 
" French Revolution " suggested this note : " How strangely, 
grandly, it reads out here amid sunshine, flowers, birds, simple- 
hearted countryfolk ! Nothing so wondrous as War viewed 
from Peace." This inspired a sermon on the Prince of Peace. 
Having occasion to preach for Rev. Henry Slicer in Frederick, I 
gave them the " Prince of Peace." Whereon this note : " Several 
committees came to ask if I meant General Scott or General 
Pierce [rivals for the presidency] when saying I hoped to see 
the day when we would vote for a man for something better than 
having ' General ' added to his name. I took the Quaker ground, 
which excited discussion in those that heard, as it must for a 
while." 

Yes, for a while ; but some of these questioning friends had 
sad reason to remember my plea for peace, preached throughout 
the county. Ten years later their whole region was a camp and 
their churches hospitals. 

As dogmas became dim, while pastoral exigencies remained, 
I was driven to the deeper study of the human heart, to the real 
soul in myself and in. others, to the conditions an,d sorrows of 
life. I made nearer friendships, received confidences, and once 
christened a child with my own name. An Episcopalian clergy- 
man (I fear even now to name him) discovered that I was not 
orthodox, and visited me ; he was in a similar state of mind. 

The only literary man I met in Frederick was Samuel Tyler, 
who had written a book on Robert Burns, another on the Phil- 
osophy of Lord Bacon. I could not get either, but felt sure they 
were interesting because of a work on " The Beautiful " he was 
writing, of which he showed me portions in manuscript. The 
basis of his philosophy of the Beautiful was that Beauty is the 
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some highly intellectual Methodists like Dr. M'Clintock, though 
not themselves sceptical, considered mental doubts about doc- 
trines of small importance. And for that attitude I had 
the authority of John Wesley himself, who when reproached 
for publishing the life of Thomas Firmin, the Unitarian 
philanthropist, said, " I am sick of opinions ; give me the 
man's life ! " 

Dr. Burnap, Unitarian minister in Baltimore, addressed the 
Union Philosophical Society of Dickinson College in 1852. In 
that year the members of our class of 1849 received their M.A. 
degree. At the close of June my father, a trustee of the college, 
met me there, and he was troubled about the selection of Burnap, 
though the address was not heretical. His subj ect, ' ' Philosophical 
Tendencies of the American Mind," was ably treated, but I was 
vexed because he made fun of Transcendentalism. 

Among the visitors at Carlisle was Dr. Durbin, and at the 
table of Professor O. H. Tiffany he (Durbin) and Burnap drifted 
into a discussion to which my father and other guests were at- 
tentive. The question between them, was, of course, not doc- 
trinal, but related to the general tendencies of religious thought, 
which Burnap held to be in the direction of larger liberality. 
Durbin pointed to the Tractarian movement, to the increasing 
strength of the Church of Rome, and made a vigorous argument 
against Burnap's view. 

On July 4 I preached in the Carlisle church where five years 
before I joined the church. The distinguished people who had 
come for the Commencement and the College Faculty were 
present. My subject was the " cloud no larger than a man's 
hand." My father and friends praised me, but one was present 
who probably felt that the passionate feeling in my sermon was 
partly due to the cloud no larger than a woman's hand. The 
turmoils in my mind, the increasing probability that I could not 
remain in the Methodist Church, and the inconceivableness of a 
freethinker's marriage with the daughter of a bishop and sister 
of President Emory, had kept me silent for a year. Also I had 
felt during all that time that if I were betrothed to Catharine 
Emory, a hostage beyond redemption would be giveri to ortho- 
doxy. She had with fairness concluded that the affair between 
us was at an end, and her engagement with my friend Asbury 
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On one occasion I was in extreme distress of mind, having to 
preach at a camp-meeting in the evening. Many distinguished 
preachers were present, and among them my venerated friend 
Norval Wilson. I remember my long, solitary walk in the 
woods trying to think what Christ was left me to preach about 
in the evening. I felt that Jesus was alive, that he was near me, 
and that he said, " Poor youth, there is but one thing for you to 
do. Give up all you have, even your loving friends, and follow 
your truth as I tried to follow mine, into loneliness and suffering, 
even unto death. But you are not strong enough for that. You 
can lament over a figure of romance, the minister without courage 
to suffer shame beside the woman he loves, branded with a 
scarlet letter, but you have not the strength even to take the 
hand of Truth, which involves no infamy. Like a young man I 
met in Palestine, you will go away sorrowful." Alas, so it 
was. I said some bold things, but not boldly ; they could all 
turn in the ears of my hearers to affirmations of their common- 
place beliefs. 

During that sermon I for the first time quite broke down, 
and my tears prevented me from proceeding for a minute. 
Encouraging and sympathetic exclamations came from those 
around me ; and after it was all over I walked off into the woods. 
Norval Wilson overtook me, folded me in his arms, and said, 
" Monc, I didn't know how much I loved you till you said, ' I 
feel so weak.' " 

Alas, weak indeed ! I felt as if I had in my left hand the 
fabled sword that cleaved iron bars when I needed that sword 
which passed through a floating veil. I had to pierce hearts that 
really loved me. I felt Norval Wilson's embrace deeply, but no 
further words were spoken. He wept with me, then returned 
into the camp ; and I remained where my place lay to the end 
" without the camp." 

My parents were much agitated by my avowal of doubts 
and my determination not to continue my ministry beyond the 
next Baltimore Conference early in 1853. At the close of 
October my mental troubles and the distress of my parents began 
to break down my health, and I arranged for my appointments 
so as to pass a week with my relatives in Baltimore. My mother's 
sister Jean was the wife of a merchant there, William Crane, a 
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Becky was to me an ideal. She seemed to be there to let 
me and other teachers know what the pure African is capable of. 
Her quick intelligence, her humour, her humility, and simplicity, 
candour, unselfishness, her perennial happiness, and indefinable 
qualities that I never knew in any white person, had made her 
to me a revelation. I was overwhelmed with grief. Becky had 
to console me. I do not know whether she suffered much or not, 
for she smiled and conversed brightly, as I sat weeping beside 
her, and talking to her of heaven. 

Heaven ? So long as Becky was well and in her beautiful 
garden she was sufficiently in heaven. Her death was the end 
of a little paradise. Mother Rice was taken off to her children, 
and the cottage closed. Probably I was the last minister that 
dwelt there. I walked about the garden ; it was all desolation ; 
had the pretty little harmless snake that taught me optimism 
relapsed into the old dragon ? A terrible confrontation was here ! 
Whence was this death that struck down a happy and useful 
young woman, and wrought us all such misery ? After all, 
my optimism was academic ; it had not included the death 
of Becky, 

The awfulness of the event was universally felt in the neigh- 
bourhood. On Sunday, November 15, when I preached the 
funeral sermon, the church was filled with mourners, and I 
could hardly get through my sermon. In pouring out my heart 
at Becky's funeral I for the first time startled any congregation 
by a heretical thought, "My brethren," so says my diary, 
" many of them were astonished at my preaching at Becky's 
funeral that death was not the result of sin. I had not dreamed 
of the unusualness of the thought with them. I was sorry I had 
said it. I maintained my point, albeit they were astonished at 
my doctrine." 

Various incidents determined me to delay no longer my 
resignation. I remember one particularly. I had preached at 
Urbanna, my most cultured congregation, and as I was leaving 
a lady whispered gently, " Brother, you seemed to be speaking 
to us from the moon." 

I might have suffered less had I confided to that dear friend 
the trouble I was in, but the pangs of my new birth were too 
severe, I could not think ; persons and incidents dominated 
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with you, sweet friends, if you are living, was beautiful ! I left 
you with unspeakable grief ; and could you have recalled me in 
conformity with your loyalty and mine, could you have said, 
"Come back and tell us freely all that is in your heart!" no 
tidings could have given me more happiness. 
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deepest faith and reverence in my soul. my Father, do thou love 
me in this time of fire. 

The most notable figure in Fredericksburg was still John 
Minor. A bachelor past middle age, he devoted himself to his 
aged and blind mother and to studies. Having occasion to call 
on him, he proposed a walk. We crossed the bridge of Stafford, 
strolled on the Washington farm, and talked on philosophy. 
He smiled at the phrase " dark ages," and thought that in the 
centuries so labelled there were some of the best heads that 
ever lived. For himself (Minor) Hobbes was final. Here was 
heresy more sweeping than I had then dreamed of. My father 
thought John Minor as good a man as any in Virginia, though his 
" infidelity " was well known. Why, then, his distress about 
my heresy ? My father said it was due to his great affection 
for me, and I made that a count in my charge against dogmas. 
Why should a heavenly Father exact dogmas that cause dis- 
cord between father and son on earth ? 

My new ideas on slavery, which I did not proclaim nor 
conceal, caused my father embarrassment. Holding really the 
old-fashioned views against slavery " in the abstract," he was 
by my " abolitionism " not only involved personally, but as the 
leading layman in the Baltimore Conference in Virginia, then in 
a struggle with the Methodist Church South, involving property. 
But my uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, leader of the Southern 
sect, was too sore personally to use my eccentric position as an 
argument against the Church North. So excited was he that for 
once he spoke to me with anger. 

The presidential campaign between Franklin Pierce and 
General Winfield Scott then just ended had particularly en- 
listed two of my uncles : Judge Eustace Conway, who nominated 
Pierce in the Democratic Convention, had encountered in debate 
Commonwealth's Attorney, Travers Daniel, the two being warm 
personal friends. Hawthorne, being the biographer of Pierce, 
played a leading part in the campaign. Uncle Travers declared 
that biography the most complete romance ever invented by 
Hawthorne, while Uncle Eustace could not unreservedly endorse 
a biographer who admitted that slavery was an evil which 
Providence in its own good time would cause " to vanish like a 
dream." I found it painful that Hawthorne should descend into 
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not see the justice of slavery. On a previous occasion she had 
taken my side against the dogma of endless punishment, sup- 
porting her view on the saying of Jesus concerning liberation 
after the uttermost farthing was paid. I portrayed this lady as 
Gisela Stirling in my " Pine and Palm." 

I mingled a good deal with young men, and participated in 
the debates of the Young Men's Society in Fredericksburg on 
general subjects. My most serious trouble was in having to 
preach once more. The minister (Krebs) being summoned away 
suddenly, his wife entreated me to take his place for one morning. 
The sermon was one on Charity, in which I tried to unite the ser- 
pent's wisdom with the dove's harmlessness for a congregation 
unaware of my heresy. My father was conspicuously absent. So 
ended my Methodist ministry. 

As the time approached for my going to Cambridge my 
father, pointing to a volume, said to me, with emotion : " These 
books that you read and are now about to multiply affect my 
feelings as if you were giving yourself up to excessive brandy. 
I have considered my duty and reached this conclusion : I 
cannot conscientiously support you at Cambridge. So long as 
you stay in this house you are welcome to all I have, but I cannot 
further you in grievous error." These are nearly my father's 
words, and I replied that his position was just. 

On February 14, 1853, before leaving home, I ordered my 
horse, took a short ride, then hitched him to a poplar in front of 
our house. I then carried from the house my empty saddle- 
bags and laid them on the saddle. This fine horse and the 
accoutrements, presented by my father for my circuit, I thus 
returned. Had he been at home he would have asked me to 
keep them, but it was characteristic of him to escape from part- 
ings. My mother watched all the proceedings of my leaving 
home with burning cheeks, and my parting from her and my 
sister, aged sixteen, and my two little brothers was very painful. 
It also affected me to part with our servants. They were not 
aware of my new views on slavery, but one, " aunt Nancy," 
had divined enough to tell me that her husband, Benjamin 
Williams, had fled to Boston. He did not belong to my father, 
from whom no servant ever fled. Aunt Nancy had arranged a 
means by which I could communicate with her. 
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describes it as "a very orderly, pleasant, and orthodox place. 
They have prayers morning and night, at which a piano with 
seolian addition is used. The first thing that strikes me here- 
abouts is the extreme culture of music. After prayers there is 
singing till bedtime." 

On the 26th I took Dr. Burnap's note of introduction to the 
historian, Dr. Alexander Young. He was cordial, kept me till 
the afternoon, then guided me to historic places, his conversation 
being a much-needed instruction. He took me to visit an aged 
woman who remembered the excitement about the " Boston Tea 
Party." The young men in her parents' household had been 
in the riot, and she told me her recollection of their rushing in, and 
emptying their shoes of tea which they had preserved from de- 
struction for the benefit of their grandmother, dependent on tea. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after this I saw some notes 
about myself by a Methodist preacher of Boston, printed in 
Ziorfs Herald. He stated that he met me at the Marlboro' 
Hotel on my first Sunday in Boston, where I had just been to 
hear Theodore Parker. He stated that I was vexed by the 
sermon, and intimated that he found me rather homesick for 
my old Methodism. I could hardly believe this, but find it 
confirmed in my note-book : " February 27. Went to hear 
Theodore Parker. His sermon was on Good and Evil Temper. 
Text, Prov. xv. 17, * Better is a dinner of herbs,' etc. I don't 
like him at all, and wish I had worshipped at King's Chapel with 
Mr. Peabody, whom, with his whole family, I love." 

I had been introduced to Dr. Ephraim Peabody by Dr. 
Burnap, and thus into a charming circle. Dr. Peabody's poetic 
intellect and sweetness of disposition were enshrined in a beautiful 
countenance. Mrs. Peabody was one of the much-admired 
Derby sisters, of whom one married Mr. Rogers, of Roxbury, and 
another the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. With these three families 
I found a gracious hospitality. Dr. Derby (unmarried), the 
brother of these ladies, and charming as they, had been pro- 
fessionally educated in Paris, but devoted himself mainly to the 
promotion of musical culture in Boston ; he superintended the 
King's Chapel choir the finest in Boston. He was a founder 
of the Music Hall, and my musical enthusiasm was by him 
befriended with tickets to oratorios and other concerts. 
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As to my worry at the first sermon I heard in Boston that 
of Theodore Parker I was dbtyrtwtl by tin- lark of anything 
in the Music Hall or in the secular music sympathetic, with my 
lonely and forlorn heart. 

In the afternoon i was consoled by hearing at the Seamen's 
Bethel the famous Father Taylor. I had read the graphic 
description of him by Charles Dickens (" Ameriean Notes "), 
and had heard that Kmenitw was his admirer. Someone told 
me that Taylor was a sort of Arian ; aUo that in a eirelc o his 
ministerial brethren where Kmer*n wa* siokrti of an leading 
youth to hell, Father Taylor remarked, " If may !* that Emerson 
is going to hell, but of one thing I am ivrUin ; In* will change the 
climate there and emigration will net tti.it way." 

After listening to his sermon--- plain, practical, in no part 
sensational I approached Father Taylr awl told him I had 
just left the Baltimore Conference. He urged me to go home 
with him, and on the way wits *tt first srveu* afantt my leaving 
the Methodist church, 1 answered that if t could* like himself, 
be a Methodist and ignore* the Trinitarian dogma, I would have 
done so ; but Methodism in iiostott ttiffuivd from that in the 
Baltimore Conference*. The old mun relentml. '* \Vwll," said he, 
** our Southern brethren <tr* very tru't iitMiit wime, things of 
which they know nothing/ 1 I then kmn-kr-d tit th door of his 
heart with the of Emerson, and it tifn*rn*d wide. He told 

me, I think, that it contributor i the 

Bethel, and at any m by lii^ atrcnmt of limersoa 

aa a man, and apart hi* writings. 

IE the evening, at supper with the Kphniim IVabcxiyn, I found 
that Unitarians were not for tin* Mibbath. Tin* two diugh 
of whom married Mr, Kliot, nw President of Harvard, 
thft other the Rev. Dr. Bellows were Uvdy enough to 

Sunday, and I found it to slip out of Methodist 
Sabbatarianism, After the mirth til iw went to the 
HaH, ftad what me there ! ** At night," ys 

my diary, ** I heard my ftrst oratorio (.) the 

delight t Fifty ai 1 in the in the 

morning could not o miirh nnd ubltmity through 

my soul as that oratorio/ 1 
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There "was something rather hard about Parker's manner at 
first that may have been due to very natural misgivings. Having 
found that he was the man most likely to help me fulfil Aunt 
Nancy's commission, I carried a note of introduction to him from 
some anti-slavery friend at Cambridge, but even anti-slavery 
men might be mistaken. A Virginian asking the whereabouts of 
a negro might properly be met with hesitation, though it did 
not occur to me. I was courteously received in his large library, 
where he sat at his desk beneath his grandfather's old musket 
fixed to the wall. He took down the fugitive's name, etc., and 
said he would make inquiries, appointing a day for my return. 
For the rest he showed interest in my experiences, and spoke with 
such admiration of Emerson that I began to warm towards him. 
A few days later he went with me through the negro quarters, 
and I got still nearer to him. I remember, by the way, that a 
man met us and asked the way to the Roman Catholic church. 
Parker took pains to inform him, and then remarked, " A heretic 
may sometimes point a man to the True Church." But he did 
not smile. At length we entered into the house of some intelli- 
gent coloured people, who saluted Parker with the greatest 
homage, which he received with pathetic humility. " This," he 
said, " is a Virginian, but an honourable Virginian, who wishes 
to find one Benjamin Williams, who some time ago escaped from 
his master in Stafford County, Va., and for whom he has a message 
from his wife, Nancy Williams. I hope you will be able to 
discover Mr. Williams." 

After a brief consultation with others of the family, the man 
went out to bring some neighbours, and meanwhile I was quite 
overcome by the pleasant conversation of Parker with the humble 
women around him. He spoke sweetly and graciously to young 
and old. It was all beautiful and touching, and I was ashamed 
that I had disliked him. The man returned with several neigh- 
bours, and having inquired closely as to the fugitive's appearance, 
they remembered such a man, who was, in Canada. A little 
later I had the satisfaction of sending his address to a free negro 
in Falmouth, who conveyed it to Aunt Nancy. 

When I left home I had a good stock of clothing, 140 books, 
and about a hundred dollars. I did not doubt that at Cambridge 
I could make some money by preaching at various places, and 
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also perhaps by writing articles. But from Dr. Burnap in Balti- 
more I learned that only Seniors were permitted to preach, and 
that my studies would not allow time, for articles. ( )n learning that 
my father could not conscientiously support me* at a Unitarian 
school, Dr. Burnap collected among his friends $t6n and said, 
" It is not a loan, but if in the future you find some theological 
student needing help you can assist him if you have, the means." 
I thus went on to Cambridge feeling quite rich, and when I 
entered the Divinity School, had the good fortune to find that 
an organist was needed in our little chapel. I was eqnal to the 
performance of simple pieces, and the Faculty gave me for my 
services (at morning and evening prayers weekdays) fifty dollars 
the college year. To this Professor Noyes added from some fund 
$40 for my instruction by an accomplished organist, of whom I 
took lessons twice a week. 

And ah, how I loved that sweet little organ ! Most of the 
divinity students could visit relatives from Saturday to Monday, 
or on other holidays, but in such intervals I visited my beloved 
organ (filled by a pedal), and, locking the chapel dtr, solaced 
my heart with sweet old tunes that alone remained with me 
from Methodist days, and which surrounded me witli a ** choir 
invisible," but not in any invisible world choirs that were still 
chanting in Virginia, in Maryland, and at Carlisle. 

May 3, 1853, is a date under which I wrote a couplet from 
Emerson's " Woodnotes " : 

'Twas on of the charmed clays 
When the genius of God doth flow? 

for on that day I first met Emerson. Dr. Palfrey, on finding 
in our conversations that it was Emerson who had touched 
me ia my sleep in Virginia, advised ma to visit him, I felt shy 
about invading the " spot that is sacred to thought and God,* 1 
but he urged me to go, and gave me a letter to Emerson. 1 
knew too weU the importance of a morning to go straight to 
Emerson's house, and inquired the way to the Old Manna. It 
was a fortunate excursion. The man I wished to meet 

was Emerson ; the man I most wished to see was Hawthorne, 
He no longer resided at the Old Manse, but as I was from 

the road down the archway of ash-trees at the whose 
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"mosses" his genius had made spiritual moss-roses, out stepped 
the magician himself. It has been a conceit of mine that I had 
never seen a portrait of Hawthorne, but recognised him as one 
I had seen in dreams he had evoked. At any rate, I knew it was 
my Prospero. Who else could have those soft-flashing, un- 
searchable eyes, that beauttf du diable, at middle age ? He did 
not observe me, and as I slowly followed him towards the village, 
doubts were awakened by the elegance and even smartness of 
his dress. But I did not reflect that Prospero had left his isle, 
temporarily buried his book, and was passing from his masque 
to his masquerade as consul at Liverpool and man of the 
world. 

Hawthorne was making calls before leaving for Europe. 

I felt so timid about calling on Emerson it appeared such 
a one-sided affair that I once turned my steps towards the 
railway station. But soon after twelve I knocked at Emerson's 
door, and sent in Dr. Palfrey's letter, with a request that I might 
call on him during the afternoon. The children came to say 
that their father was out, but would return to dinner at one, 
and their mother wished me to remain. The three children 
entertained me pleasantly, mainly in the bower that Alcott had 
built in the front garden. I was presently sent for. 

Emerson met me at the front door, welcome beaming in his 
eyes, and took me into his library. He remembered receiving 
a letter from me two or three years before. On learning that I 
was at the Divinity School and had come to Concord simply to 
see him, he called from his library door, " Queeny ! " Mrs. 
Emerson came, and I was invited to remain some days. I had, 
however, to return to college that evening, and though I begged 
that his day should not be long interfered with, he insisted on 
my passing the afternoon with him. When we were alone, 
Emerson inquired about the experiences that had led me away 
from my Methodism, and about my friendships. " The gods," 
he said, " generally provide the young thinker with friends." 
When I told him how deeply words of his, met by chance in, an 
English magazine, had moved me while I was a law student in 
Virginia, he said, " When the mind has reached a certain stage 
it may be sometimes crystallised by a slight touch." I had so 
little realised their import, I told him, that they only resulted in 
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leading me to leave the law for the Methodist ministry. It had 
been among the Hicksite Quakers that I found sympathetic 
friends, after entering on the path of inquiry. H thn began 
to talk about the Quakers and their inner light, He had Conned 
a near friendship with Mary Rotch of New Bedford. " Mary 
Rotch told us that her little girl one day asked if she might do 
something. She replied, ' What does the voice in theo say ? ' 
The child went off, and after a time returned to say, * Mother, 
the little voice says, no.' That/' auid Emerson, " starts the 
tears to one's eyes." 

He especially respected the Quaker faith that every ** scrip- 
ture " must be held subject to the reader's inner light. ** I am 
accustomed to find errors in writings of the great men, and it is 
an impertinence to demand that I shall recognise none in some 
particular volume." 

The children presently came in Ellen, Edward, and Edith, 
They were all pretty, and came up to their father with thuir 
several reports on the incidents of the morning. Edith had 
some story to tell of a trouble among one or two rough families 
in Concord. A man had hinted that a woman next door had 
stolen something, and she had struck him in the leg with a 
corkscrew. Emerson summed this up by saying, " He insinuated 
that she was a rogue, and she insinuated the corkscrew in his 
leg." Ellen perceived the joke, and I many times remarked 
the quickness with which, while not yet out of girlhood, she 
appreciated every word of her father. 

The dinner was early ; the children were with us, and the 
talk was the most homelike and merry that I had known for a 
long time. When the children were gone, Mrs. Emerson told 
me that they had been christened. " Husband was not willing 
the children should be christened in the formal way, but said he 
would of er ao objection when I could find a minuter as pure and 
good as the children. That was reasonable, and we, waited some 
time ; but when William Henry Channing came on a visit to us 
we agreed that he was good enough to christen our children, 1 ' 

While Emerson was preparing for the walk, I looked about 
the library. Over the mantle hung a copy of Michael 

Angelo's " Faroe " ; there were two of Goethe, of 

whom also there was an engraved portrait on the wall. After- 
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wards Emerson showed me a collection of portraits Shake- 
speare, Dante, Montaigne, Goethe, and Swedenborg. The furni- 
ture of the room was antique and simple. There were four long 
shelves completely occupied, he said, by his MSS., of which 
there must have been enough to furnish a score of printed 
volumes. 

Our walk was around Walden Pond, on both sides of which 
Emerson owned land. Our conversation related to the religious 
ferment of the time. He said that the Unitarian churches were 
stated to be no longer producing ministers equal to their fore- 
runners, but were more and more finding their best men in those 
coming from orthodox churches. That was a symptom. Those 
from other churches, having gone through experiences and 
reached personal convictions strong enough to break with their 
past, would, of course, have some enthusiasm for their new faith. 
But the Unitarians might take note of that intimation that 
individual growth and experience are essential for the religious 
teacher. I mentioned Theodore Parker, and he said, "It is a 
comfort to remember that there is one sane voice amid the reli- 
gious and political affairs of the country." I said that I could 
not understand how I could have tolerated those dogmas of 
inherited depravity, blood atonement, eternal damnation for 
Adam's sin, and the rest. He said, " I cannot feel interested 
in Christianity ; it seems deplorable that there should be a 
tendency to creeds that would take men back to the chimpanzee." 
He smiled at the importance ascribed to academic terms. " I 
have very good grounds for being Unitarian and Trinitarian too ; 
I need not nibble at one loaf for ever, but eat it and go on to 
earn another." He said that while he could not personally 
attend any church, he held a pew in the Unitarian church for 
his wife and children who desired it, and indeed would in any 
case support the minister, because it is well " to have a conscien- 
tious man to sit on school committees, to help town meetings, 
to attend the sick and the dead." 

As we were walking through the woods he remarked that 
the voices of some fishermen out on the water, talking about 
their affairs, were intoned by the distance and the water into 
music ; and that the curves which their oars made, marked under 
the sunlight in silver, made a succession of beautiful bows. This 
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may have started a train of thought related t tin- abhorrence 
I had expressed of the old dogmas, to whidt \ h;ul added stunr- 
thing about the Methodist repugnanee with whirh I hud witnessed 
in Maryland some Catholic rere.monie*. ** Yet," \w said, " they 
possess beauty in the distance. When one si'ts them on the 
stage processions of priests in their vestments eluinting their 
hymns at the opera thoy art' in their plare, and offend no 
sentiment." 

I mentioned a task se,t me at the Divinity Sehwl, to write 
an essay on " Kschatology," anil Kmerson said, ** An actually 
existent fly in more important than a {Highly existent angel." 
Again presently: "The old artist said. /*i'#o in trtftnittttem ; 
this aternitoiem for whicii I paint is not in f.t>t or future, but is 
the height of every living hour. 1 * 

When we wen; in u by-way among the hushes, Ktrmraon 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed, ** Ah I then* i* one of the 
gods of the wood ! ** I i<Kkt*d and saw nothing ; then turned 
to him and followed his glancr, hut still beheld nothing unusual. 
He was looking along th path Wort* MS through a thirkut. 
" Where ? " 1 asked. ** Did you see it ? '* he s,iul, now mnvint; 
on. " No ; I saw nothing, What wan it ? " " No matter,*' said 
he gently. I repeated my qiiistioru hut hi* nttH said Ninilingly, 
" Never mind, if you did not see? it,** I w.ts ;i lilllf 4 piquini, but 
said no more, and very was listening t talk that made 

my Eschatology riciii'ttlfiiw. i'rrh.ii*H tin.* sylvan god I 

had was a pretty nnaki% a Htjuirrr), or thrr littk note 

in the symphony of nature. 

My instruction in the Rupremufy of the piesent hour 
act w much in EmentcmVi wcwls itstrtlitinwli, Standing 
the roin of the shanty Thorwut built with IIN >wn handn and 
lived in for a at a cost til twenty-fight dtitbrn, twelve and 
a half ap|tarI an ttu'arnatum f tlir wondrous 

day he was me. 

My for Fuller tH*o!i, rxritetl by her 

u Memoirs,** led in parting f nir a epy of her 

'* Woman in the Century "-'411 edition he 

had him from lttr in it. At my 

he his own and the datr, 

Thut I mi ill my in Divinity Hal! (No. 34) as 
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one enriched, and wrote : " May 3. The most memorable day 
of my life : spent with Ralph Waldo Emerson ! " 

Two days later I attended a great dinner given in Boston 
to Senator Hale of New Hampshire. I went over with Dr. 
Palfrey, who was chairman. Emerson was there, but when 
Palfrey called for a speech from him he had departed. What 
was my chagrin, on my return to the Divinity School, to find 
that Emerson had been there to call upon me ! 
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said, " You will find our Thoreau a sad pagan." Thoreau had 
long been a reverent reader of Oriental scriptures, and showed 
me his Bibles, translated from various races into French and 
English. 

He invited me to come next day for a walk, but in the morning 
I found the Thoreaus agitated by the arrival of a coloured fugitive 
from Virginia, who had come to their door at daybreak. Thoreau 
took me to a room where his excellent sister Sophia was minister- 
ing to the fugitive, who recognised me as one he had seen. He 
was alarmed, but his fears passed into delight when after talking 
with him about our county I certified his genuineness. I observed 
the tender and lowly devotion of Thoreau to the African. He 
now and then drew near to the trembling man, and with a cheerful 
voice bade him feel at home, and have no fear that any power 
should again wrong him. That whole day he mounted guard 
over the fugitive, for it was a slave-hunting time. But the guard 
had no weapon, and probably there was no such thing in the 
house. 

The next day the fugitive was got off to Canada, and I en- 
joyed my first walk with Thoreau. He was a unique man every 
way. He was short of stature, well built ; every movement was 
full of courage and repose ; his eyes were very large, and bright, 
as if caught from the sky. " His nose is like the prow of a ship," 
said Emerson one day. He had the look of the huntsman of 
Emerson's quatrain : 

He took the colour of Ms vest 
From rabbit's coat and grouse's breast ; 
For as the wild kinds lurk and hide, 
So walks the huntsman unespied. 

The cruellest weapons, however, which this huntsman took with 
him were lenses and an old book in which to press plants. He 
was not talkative, but his occasional monologues were extra- 
ordinary. I remember being surprised at every step with reve- 
lations of laws and significant attributes in common things as 
a relation between different kinds of grass and the geological 
characters beneath them, the variety and grouping of pine- 
needles and the effect of these differences on the sounds they 
yield when struck by the wind, and the varieties of taste repre- 
sented by grasses and common herbs when applied to the tongue . 
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Emerson was that he discerned the phenomena of thought and 
functions of every idea as if they were antenna or stamina. 

It was a quiet joke in Concord that Thoreau resembled 
Emerson in expression and in tones of voice. He had grown 
up from boyhood under Emerson's influence, had listened to 
his lectures and his conversations, and little by little had grown 
this resemblance. It was the more interesting because so super- 
ficial and unconscious. Thoreau was an imitator of no mortal ; 
but Emerson had long been a part of the very atmosphere of 
Concord, and it was as if this element had deposited on Thoreau 
a mystical moss. 

During that halcyon summer I read the Oriental books in 
Emerson's library, for he not only advised me in rny studies, 
but insisted on lending me books. To my hesitation about 
taking even to Ponkatasset the precious volumes, he said, " What 
are they for ? " In my dainty little room, whose window opened 
on a beautiful landscape with the Musketaquit wandering through 
it to the Merrirnac, or perhaps seated in the vine-covered veranda, 
I read Wilkins' " Bhagavat Geeta," which thenceforth became 
part of my canon. Close indeed to my heart came the narrative 
of the charioteer (the god Krishna in disguise) driving Arjoona 
to the battlefield, where the youth sees that his struggle is to be 
with his parents, teachers, early companions. 

Emerson also introduced me to the Persian " Desatir." In 
lending me this he said that he regarded the ancient Persian 
scriptures as more intellectual than the sacred writings of other 
races. I found delight in these litanies uttered in the beginning 
of our era, amid whose exaltations there was always the happy 
beam of reason. " Thy knowledge is a ray of the knowledge of 
God." " my Prophet ever near me, I have given thee an 
exalted angel named Intelligence." " How can we know a pro- 
phet ? By his giving you information regarding your own 
heart." 

Emerson also in that summer introduced me to Saadi of 
Schiraz, who has been to me as an intimate friend through life's 
pilgrimage. For the " Rose Garden " (Gulistan) I had been 
prepared by my garden in Frederick Circuit, my " Seclusaval " : 
Saadi was its interpreter, and restored it to me. For I could 
not enter deeply into wild nature, but dearly loved a garden. 
J 
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One day when I was walking with Emerson in his garden, he 
stopped near a favourite plum and said, " This is when ripe a 
fruit of paradise." He then discovered one that was ripe and 
managed to pluck it for me. How simply was this man 'fulfilling 
all my youthful dreams ! He personally loved Saadi, and later 
edited the " Gulistan." One day he told me he had found some- 
where a story about him. Saadi was travelling on foot towards 
Damascus, alone and weary. Presently he overtook a boy travel- 
ling the same way, and asked him to point out the road. The 
boy offered to guide him some distance, and in the course of 
conversation Saadi spoke of having come from Persia and from 
Schiraz. ** Schiraz 1 " exclaimed the boy ; u then perhaps you 
can tell me something of Sheik Saadi of Schiraz." The traveller 
said, " I am Saadi." Instantly the boy knelt and with tears 
kissed the hem of his skirt, and after that could not be partec 
from Saadi, but guided and served him. during his stay ii 
Damascus. 

(And lo, here I am with my grey hairs seeing my own Saad 
as he told me the little tale that 'filled my eyes, all unconsciou 
that my soul was that of the Damascus boy and was kissing th 
hem of his garment !) 

I made the acquaintance of several elderly persons in Concoi 
who told me incidents related by their grandparents concernir 
the Concord fight of April 19, 1775, but I was too much interest* 
in the heroes of 1853 to care much for those of the old Revolutio 
One day Emerson pointed out to me across the street the venc 
able Hon. Samuel Hoar and his daughter Elizabeth, and told r 
the story of their visit to Charleston, S.C. (1844), the emine 
lawyer being commissioned by his State to plead for the relec 
of Massachusetts seamen seized from ships and imprisoned th< 
because of their colour. Amid threats of violence the law; 
and his daughter were driven out of Charleston unheard. 1 1 
not known this, and thenceforth bowed low whenever I pas 
the old lawyer. Without any historic halo the Hon. Sam 
Hoar would have arrested the attention of a stranger not o 
by his very tall tbi form and the small face blonde and be? 
less that looked as if come out of Bellini's canvas, but i 

bv his dreamv look a-nrl 
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it was this as well as the face that suggested to Emerson a 
resemblance to Dante. " He is a saint," said Emerson, as the 
old gentleman passed one day ; " he no longer dwells with us 
down on earth." There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the old man and his son Judge Rockwood Hoar. The 
" Jedge," as Lowell calls him in " The Biglow Papers," made an 
admirable attorney-general of the United States, but his force 
was almost formidable in little Concord. One felt in meeting 
him that the glasses on those bright eyes were microscopic, and 
that one was under impending cross-examination. He was ration- 
alistic and a " free-soiler," though his anti-slavery record did 
not satisfy abolitionists.* The judge was unconscious of the 
satirical accent in his humour. He was personally devoted to 
Emerson, who, however, rather dreaded him, as he told rne half- 
humorously, on account of his tendencies to remorselessly logical 
talk. The judge, however, was very amiable in his family, and 
especially with his sister Elizabeth. The death of Emerson's 
brilliant brother Charles, to whom Miss Elizabeth was betrothed, 
was the pathetic legend of Concord, and the reverential affection 
of Emerson for her represented a sentiment of the community. 
But the lady, in a sense widowed, was interested and active in 
all the culture and affairs of Concord ; her sorrows had turned 
to sunshine for those around her. 

Mrs. Ripley, the widow of the Rev. Samuel Ripley, a kinsman 
of Emerson, occupied the famous " Old Manse." An admirable 
sketch of her life was written by Elizabeth Hoar. She had a 
wide reputation for learning. I had heard at Cambridge that 
when students were rusticated they used to board at Concord 
in order to be coached by her. She was a fine botanist. A legend 
ran that Professor Gray called on her and found her instructing 
a student in differential calculus, correcting the Greek translation 
of another, and at the same time shelling peas, and rocking her 
grandchild's cradle with her foot. But never was lady more 
simple and unostentatious. In her sixty- third year she was 
handsome, and her intelligent interest extended from her fruit - 

* A severe criticism on Judge Hoar by Wendell Phillips was resented 
even by Emerson. The judge was asked by Sanborn whether he was 
going to the funeral of Wendell Phillips, and replied, ' No, but I approve 
of it." 
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trees and poultry to the profoundest problems of her time. Thus 
the Old Manse had for me precious " mosses " which Hawthorne 
had not gathered. Her daughters Phoebe and Sophia (afterwards 
wife of Professor Thayer of Cambridge) always met me with a 
friendliness gratefully remembered. No doubt they and other 
ladies in Concord bore in mind that I was far away from my rela- 
tives. I found in Mrs. Ripley an intelligent sympathiser with 
my religious ideas. She was a Thciat through recognition of a 
supreme Reason intimated in the. facts of individual reason. Sh 
said, " I cannot believe in miracles, because I believe in God,' 
The subject of spirit manifestations was considered by her worth? 
of study only as a contemporary illustration of the fallaciousnca 
of human testimony wherever emotions or passions art* involved 
" People believe when they've a mind to," she said. 

The well-informed rationalism of Mrs. Ripley, and of he 
nearest friend Elizabeth Hoar, led me to suppose that the ides 
of Emerson were universal in Concord. In this, however, 
presently discovered my mistake. One day when I was wit 
Emerson and his wife he referred to Goethe, and I perceive 
that the great German was a sort of bogey to her. She quote 
> verbatim two sentences from a letter written to her by her hu 

band before their marriage, in which he expressed misgivinj 
about Goethe, beneath whose fine utterances he had found " i 
! faith." Emerson was silent, and his wife went on in a wi 

almost pathetic to describe her need of faith. 

\ When after the talk at dinner I was walking with Emerec 

I he said that Goethe had written some things" Elective Affii 

; ties," for instance which could be really read only by min 

1 which had undergone individual training. He was the or 

1 great writer who had turned upon the moral conventions a 

i demanded by what right they claimed to control his life. E 

] people with eyes could not omit Goethe. 

I Mr. William Emerson, an eminent lawyer of New Yo 

occasionally visited his younger brother in Concord. I 
member him as an interesting gentleman, and was surprised 
\ find any lawyer with his unworldly and even poetic look. L 

| letter from Germany of William Emerson shown me by Us s 

i Dr. Emerson of New York, he st>eaks of hia accmamtance w 
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not even Socinian faith enough to preach, and was in distress 
about the disappointment to his parents. Goethe advised him 
not to disappoint them, but go on with his ministry. 

I think the Goethean cult at Cambridge and Concord had 
cooled. And by the way there was a droll relic of it in the 
Emerson household ; one of the children Edith, I think had 
the fancy to name her handsome cat " Goethe." Emerson 
affected to take it seriously, and once when the cat was 
in the library and scratched itself, he opened the door and 
politely said, " Goethe, you must retire ; I don't like your 
manners." 

I managed to make friends with the Concord children. Never 
had small town a more charming circle of lovely little ones. The 
children of Emerson, of Judge Rockwood Hoar, of the Loring 
and Barrett families, mostly girls between ten and twelve years, 
were all pretty and intelligent, and as it was vacation time they 
were prepared for walks, picnics, boating, etc. Other of their 
elders beside myself found delight in the society of these young 
people, especially Thoreau. He used to take us out on the river 
in his boat, and by his scientific talk guide us into the water- 
lilies' Fairyland. He showed us his miracle of putting his hand 
into the water and bringing up a fish.* I remember Ellen 
Emerson asking her father, " Whom shall we invite to the 
picnic ? " his answer being " All children from six years to sixty." 
Then there were huckleberrying parties. These were under the 
guidance of Thoreau, because he alone knew the precise locality 
of every variety of the berry. I recall an occasion when little 
Edward Emerson, carrying a basket of fine huckleberries, had 
a fall and spilt them aU. Great was his distress, and our offers 
of berries could not console him for the loss of those gathered 
by himself. But Thoreau came, put his arm around the troubled 
child, and explained to him that if the crop of huckleberries was 
to continue it was necessary that some should be scattered. 
Nature had provided that little boys should now and then stumble 
and sow the berries. " We shall have a grand lot of bushes and 

* The bream, which has the peculiarity of defending its spawn. Thoreau 
would find some spot where he could see the spawn, then place his hand 
beneath it. The bream placed itself over its spawn, and his fingers closed 
around it. 
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berries on this spot, and we shall owe them to you." Edward 
began to smile. 

Not far from " Hillside " resided a lonely old man, with 
whom I exchanged greetings. Bereft of wife and children, he 
found consolation in " spiritualism." The Hunt ladies thought 
that he was suffering his cottage and garden to fall gradually 
into ruin because of his absorption in another world, and giving 
his money to a medium for bringing him communications from 
his wife and children. He was eager to convince me, and said 
that if I would visit Mrs. Freeman in Boston, and did not find 
something worth examining in this matter, lie would not go 
there again. Whereupon 1 went off to Boston and Mrs, 
Freeman. 

Ushered into the mysterious presence, I found a substantial 
dark-eyed sibyl seated on a little throne. I was placed in p 
chair opposite by her husband, who, having made passes butweer 
us, left the room. Her eyes were closed, and she drew long 
breaths. Presently she cried, " Where shall I go with you 
to the spirit world or to some place on earth ? n I said, " Tel 
me about my home," for I knew that no one in Boston coul< 
know anything of my home in Falmouth or my personal affairs 
This woman then went on to describe in a vague way my father* 
house, a description that would apply to many brick houses 
She then mentioned several persons in the house and incident 
I was sure were not true. I was so disgusted at the whole affai 
that I cut short the interview and went back triumphantly t 
my old friend at Concord. The old man went to see the mediun 
and she said that she found me so sceptical that the rapport wi 
imperfect. The old man, however, fulfilled his contract. 

Mrs. Freeman had said, " I see a lady who is a good de, 1 
worried about somebody named John." The selection of 
name so common rather amused me ; but I afterwards had 1 
show my neighbour a letter from my mother saying that she w 
troubled by the betrothal of a relative named John.* 

* la later life Madam Kenan, after the decease 01 her husband, tc 
me that some intelligent ladies of their acquaintance once came to hi 
with marvellous narratives of some incidents in itettees in Paris. Wh 
h& intonated incredulity on of the ladies said. " But vour friend Madai 
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From Agassiz I derived great benefit. When he rose before 
us in his class, a rosy flush on his face indicated his delight in 
communicating his knowledge. His shapely form, eager move- 
ments (" his body thought "), large soft eyes, easy, unconscious 
gestures, and sonorous English, with just enough foreign accent 
to add piquancy, together made Agassiz the perfect lecturer. 
He was skilful, too, as a draughtsman, and often while speaking 
made a few marks on the blackboard which conveyed a complete 
impression of the thing elucidated. 

In the warmer months Agassiz used to take his class out into 
the country, there being no difficulty of finding in the neigh- 
bourhood places of scientific interest. Several times we visited 
Nahant, and I can never forget the charm of our sitting there on 
the rocks while Agassiz pointed out on them the autographs of 
the glaciers recording their ancient itinerary. Or, standing on 
the top of some boulder, he would trace with his finger in the 
rocks far out in the sea the ancient outlines of the land ; or 
with some small fossil in his hand, or peculiar shell, he would 
track the progress of organic development. 

On one ramble at Nahant Agassiz devoted himself to the 
sea-serpent, which had twice been reported as seen off that coast. 
One of our class had unintentionally suggested the subject by 
mentioning the recent apparition, and smiling at it as a sailor's 
yarn. But Agassiz, in his always good-natured way, said that 
although there were no doubt exaggerations, it was not quite 
safe to ridicule the story. He then proceeded to give a summary 
of all the narratives about the alleged monster, with references 
to time and place that amazed us, as the subject was of casual 
suggestion. He described huge snake-like saurians of which 
some may have been amphibious or aquatic, and whose extinction 
might not be complete. 

One day in his lecture-room Agassiz displayed some new 
fossils, mainly of saurians, which had just been added to his 
collection. They gave him a text for a general review of the 
morphological chain of reptilian life. As he proceeded, darting 

know how to see ! " Nearly these same words were said to me by Mrs. 
Sarah Ripley in the Old Manse in Concord. 

Emerson had little patience with " spiritualism,," which he called " the 
rat-hole revelation." 
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off at times to his blackboard, and comparing the extinct form 
with contemporary fauna, he became more and more animated, 
his face reddening with excitement, until at last he said : " Gen- 
tlemen, I ask you to forgive me if to-clay I end my lecture at 
this point, although the hour is not out. I assure you that 
while I have been describing these extinct creatures they have 
taken on a sort of life ; they have been crawling and darting 
about me, I have heard their screaming and hissing, and am 
really exhausted. I regret it, gentlemen, but I trust that you 
will excuse me." 

Our admiration for the great teacher was such as to break 
through all rules, and we gave him a hearty cheer. He bowed 
low to us and quickly disappeared. 

The determined repudiation by Agassiz of the discovery o1 
Darwin caused something like dismay in scientific circles through- 
out Europe as well as in America. Concerning this 1 have some 
memories that may interest men of science. When I belonged 
to the class of Agassiz (1853-54), he repeatedly referred to th< 
hypothesis of continuous development of species in a way wbicl 
has suggested to me a possibility that he may have had some 
private information of what was to come from Charles Darwin, 
In his Introduction (1859) Darwin speaks of having submitted i 
sketch of his work to Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker 
" the latter having seen my sketch of 1844." Either of these 
or Darwin himself, might have consulted Agassiz. Most of u 
knew about such a theory only through the popular " Vestige 
of Creation," to which he paid little attention. He seemed to 
have been excited by some Germanperhaps Schopenhauer, ii 
whose works the idea of self-evolution in organic nature is poten 
tial of whom he spoke with a flush of anger when adding 
** He says himself that he is an atheist." At any rate, durin 
1854 especially, his mind was much occupied with the subjecl 
I also remember weU that during this time he often dwelt upo 
what he called the " ideal connection " between the differen 
forms of life, describing with drawings the embryonic changes 
in that progress appearing no unbridged chasm after the daw 
of organic life. 

At the end of every week a portion of the afternoon ws 

Trtf ATlf f\1T<-4"lvl/v /-i< 
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giving rise to earnest discussion. These repeatedly raised the 
theory of development in " The Vestiges of Creation." Agassiz 
frequently referred to the spiritual evolution with which Emerson 
was particularly associated. But just after Darwin's discovery 
had appeared, I happened to be dining at the Saturday Club in 
Boston, when something like an encounter between these two 
friends occurred. Agassiz was seated at the head of the table, 
Emerson being on his right. It was near the end of the dinner, 
and around the long table those present were paired off in con- 
versation ; but being next to Emerson I could enjoy the con- 
versation he held with Agassiz. After a time the professor 
made some little fling at the new theory. Emerson said smilingly 
that on reading it he had at once expressed satisfaction at its con- 
firmation of what he (Agassiz) had long been telling us. All of 
those beautiful harmonies of form throughout nature which he 
had so finely divined were now proved to be genuine relationship. 
" Yes," said Agassiz eagerly, " ideal relationship, connected 
thoughts of a Being acting with an intelligent purpose." Emer- 
son, to whom the visible universe was all a manifestation of 
things ideal, said that the physical appeared to him one with 
the ideal development. Whereupon Agassiz exclaimed, " There 
I cannot agree with you," and changed the subject. 

There was at Concord a course of lectures every year, one of 
which was given by Agassiz. His coming was an important 
event. He was always a guest of the Emersons, where the 
literary people of the village were able to meet him. On one 
such occasion I remember listening to a curious conversation 
between Agassiz and A. Bronson Alcott, who lived and moved 
in a waking dream. After delighting Agassiz by repudiating the 
theory of the development of man from animals, he filled the 
professor with dismay by equally decrying the notion that God 
could ever have created ferocious and poisonous beasts. When 
Agassiz asked who could have created them, Alcott said they 
were the various forms of human sin. Man was the first being 
created. And the horrible creatures were originated by his 
lusts and animalisms. When Agassiz, bewildered, urged that 
geology proved that the animals existed before man, Alcott 
suggested that man might have originated them before his 
appearance in his present form. Agassiz having given a signal 
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of distress, Emerson came to the rescue with some reconciling 
discourse on the development of life and thought, with whicl; 
the professor had to be content, although there was a soupfot. 
of Evolutionism in every word our host uttered. 

There was a good deal of suspicion in America that the refusa 
of Agassiz to accept Darwin's discovery was due to the influence 
of religious leaders in Boston, and particularly to that of his 
father-in-law, Thomas Carey, who had so freely devoted hi: 
wealth to the professor's researches. Some long intimacy witl 
those families convinced me that there was no such inrluenc* 
exerted by the excellent Mr. Carey, but that tho old Swiss pastor 
Agassis' father, was surviving in him. He had, indeed, clepartec 
far from the paternal creed ; he repudiated all miracles at a timi 
when Mr. Carey and other Unitarians upheld them tenaciously 
He threw a bomb into the missionary camp by his assertion o 
racial diversity of origin. His utterances against Darwinian 
were evidently deistic, and had nothing whatever to do with an? 
personal interest, except that he had a horror of being called aj 
atheist. 

I say " deistic," for " theistic " denotes a more spiritua 
conception of deity than I can associate with Agassiz. He ha< 
adopted Humboldt's " Cosmos " idea, attached a dynamic deit; 
to it, but did not appear to have any mystical or even revercntis 
sentiment about nature, and pointed out humorously what h 
called nature's " jokes." I was sometimes invited to hie housi 
He had by his first wife two beautiful daughters and the so; 
(Alexander), now eminent, His wife and her sistere were ladie 
of finest culture and ability. Agassiz was a perfect characte 
in his home life, and neighbourly also. Occasionally he woul 
get together the young girls of Cambridge and guide them amon 
the fossils, telling them all the wonders of the primeval work 
Longfellow told rne that Agassb was entreating him to writ 
a poem on the primeval world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerts and Theatres Mr. and Mrs. Jared Sparks The Longfellows 
J. R. Lowell Dr. Palfrey Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton The Ply- 
mouth Rock Myth Theodore Parker Professor Convers Francis 
Professor G. R. Noyes The Unitarian Clergy Emerson at 
Divinity Hall His Influence on Students. 

THE three hundred dollars I carried to Cambridge, which would 
have been affluence in my Methodist circuit, swiftly diminished 
in value. Some half-starved tastes were awakened in me. I 
heard for the first time symphonies of Beethoven ; in Boston 
Museum Theatre I witnessed the inimitable comic acting of 
Warren ;* here were new kingdoms, but with ticket offices at 
their frontiers. 

The most momentous experience was the first opera. It was 
at the Howard Athenaeum, then the grand place, and I was 
invited by the Longfellows to a seat in their box. This first 
opera was " Somnambula " ; the second was the " Barber of 
Seville"; but the third oh, the third! It was dear Mrs. 
Sparks, wife of the historian, who invited me to " Don Gio- 
vanni." She had never seen that opera, and I fear could not 
enjoy it because she had taken me (a sort of prot/g/) to what she 
described to her husband on our return as a travesty of Byron's 
" Don Juan " and quite as immoral. A startling thing to me 
was the discovery in Mozart's melodies of several hymn- tunes. 
The charm of Sontag's singing the music, especially the minuet 
held me under a spell. I never got free from it, and to this day 
regard " Don Giovanni " as worth all other operas together. 

My love of concerts and theatres requiring economy, I joined 
four other impecunious divinity students in forming a vegetarian 
table. Our only married student, Fowler, and his wife were 

* I have never seen the equal of Warren as an artist in that line. 
With a facial expression and some slight movement such as turning 
around he could without a word convulse an audience. 
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glad to help support themselves by supplying us in their houj 
There were half a dozen of us at table, Fowler was the on 
" spiritualist " in our college, and the rest of us represent 
rationalistic phases of faith, each in an individual way ; so c 
table did not lack spice. 

Jared Sparks, the historian, was president of Harvard Colk 
when I ^arrived, but soon resigned, and was succeeded by R< 
Dr. James Walker. Mr. Sparks had long given up his minister 
profession, to the great benefit of American history, I had be 
especially confided to his kindness by l)rs. Rurnap and Daw* 
and was admitted to a sort of intimacy in his family, 
remains in my memory among the most charming personalit 
I have known. Seated there in his library with his histori 
documents, he was the ideal scholar and statesman. His no 
countenance had the candour and simplicity of a child, and thoi 
grave almost to melancholy, a sweet smile now and then pUu 
over his features, and his gentle voice was winning. In reflect 
on my acquaintance with Jared Sparks I always remember w) 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said to me Home years before 
death: "You and I have spent many of the best years of 
lives merely clearing theological rubbish out o! our j>atr 
Because I was so occupied still in my twenty-first year I was i 
abled from availing myself of my opportunities for gaining ft 
the patriarch of American history the knowledge for whic 
had to search long in later life. I remember, however, that 
repeated to me a suggestion of Thomas Paine to Jefferson, t 
Christ and his disciples were modelled on the sun and zod 
Indeed, it was from Jarecl Sparks that 1 first learned that Tho: 
Paine was to be respected. 

Mrs. Sparks was a lady of culture and originality. She < 
tinned her evening receptions after her husband's preside 
ceased, and in her house the best people were met. It was t 
that I met Arthur Hugh dough, the English poet, char 
across the Atlantic by Emerson. His figure was unique as 
poetry. Someone at the time told me that there had been a 
doubt as to the pronunciation of the name, and on his 
appearance Mrs. Sparks had greeted him as Mr, " Clow. 1 ' ^ 
he was taking leave she repeated this ; and dough, after g 
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emphasis, " Cluff:, madam, Cluff ! " This handsome blonde 
Englishman often passed Divinity Hall on his way to visit the 
Nortons at " Shady Hill," just back of us, and he seemed to 
make more classic our pretty avenue. " The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich," lent me by Emerson, was touched with melancholy, 
but Clough's face was always serene. 

Had I to describe the Cambridge I knew in a phrase, it would 
be as the Town of Beautiful Homes. I suppose my coming so 
far from my relatives, and my parting with Virginia for love of 
religious and political liberty, led some to invite me to their homes. 
Among these were the Longfellows. I find in my note-book : 
" March 13, 1853. Spent the evening with Longfellow ! what 
an event ! I found him in every way worthy of his works, with 
a sweet and smiling family around him. A pleasant young 
English lady was there Miss Davies. Topics Modern Authors, 
Personalities of Boston, etc., and mainly of Virginia and Slavery, 
about which the English lady was anxious." This is a wretched 
little note about my introduction to Craigie House, and across 
all the years my memory is better. For I remember the grace 
and graciousness of Mrs. Longfellow, and thinking that she was 
the lady described by the poet in " Hyperion." She possessed 
a peculiar kind of beauty, which I think inspired the familiar 
engraving " Evangeline," and a most engaging expression of 
sincerity and of thoughtfulness for others. When anyone was 
conversing with her the intentness of her dark eyes, as if she 
listened with them, and the humility with which after a little 
silence she expressed an opinion always intelligent, never con- 
ventional, impressed me that first evening. I longed for her 
friendship. She loved to walk on the large swards fronting 
Craigie House, and it was a pictitre to see this tall lady among 
her trees and flowers. She had much quiet humour, and I re- 
member her quaint description of old Mrs. Craigie, from whom 
they purchased the house. Some had tried to persuade her 
to have her trees tarred to protect them from the caterpillars, 
which also invaded her neighbours. She refused to be so cruel 
to the caterpillars, saying " They are our fellow- worms." 

She was the poet's second wife, but the difference in their 
ages was compensated by his possessing the greater youthfulness 
of spirit. He was quick and vivacious in his movements, and 
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was even gay at times, though I never remember him laughing 
aloud. Her brother, Tom Appleton, a cosmopolitan wit, used 
often to pass his Sunday evenings at Craigie, House, and I had a 
standing invitation to pass Sunday evening there. It was a 
delight to listen to Tom Appleton's talk, and I had often tc 
indulge in my Virginian liability to loud laughter I and the 
children but Mrs. Longfellow only beamed her amusement 
and the poet must have sympathetically caught her serene way 

At that time Longfellow was the professor of poetry in Harvard 
College. Some of the professional students availed themselves cv 
the general college studies, and I joined the classes of Agassis 
in science, of Bernard Roelker in German, and of Longfellow 
With the poet we went critically through Goethe's " Faust." I- 
was charming to listen to Longfellow's reading. Even Gcnnar 
became musical in his voice, and it was a fine experience to witness 
the simplicity and elevation with which he interpreted for ui 
without prudery the whole human nature of the poem, as wel 
as its frame of folk-lore and mythology. Longfellow's knowledgi 
of folk-lore, antiquities, superstitions- Scandinavian, English 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, American (aboriginal)- wa 
universal, and had he not eclipsed his learning by the popularity 
of his poetry, he might have founded a chair for such studies. 

Longfellow's personality was potent among us. His modesty 
his amiable man-to-man manners toward the young, the absenc 
of airs or mannerisms, his transparent veracity of mind and re 
spect for all sincere opinions, were very engaging. He wa 
universally beloved. I heard Lowell's address at the unveilm 
of Longfellow's bust in Westminster Abbey; and althoug 
everyone present seemed to feel that the perfect word had bee 
$poken, I felt that with all the elegance of the eulogy it did not- 
perhaps none couldconvey the characteristics that mad 
Longfellow's personality finer than his poems.* 

Now that I have mentioned Lowell, it may here be adde 
that at the time he was generally known only by his " Biglo^ 
Papers" and his "Fable for Critics," They were unique i 

* Joseph Jefferson tells m that when dini&g with Robert Browmn 
in London, 1877, the poet said Longfellow was aa charming a gantlema 
" Browning's enthualasm for a man vbom poet* 
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American literature, and genuine New England products. Meeting 
him in later years I received an impression that he did not like 
to be alluded to as " author of the Biglow Papers," but it is only 
his works written under that same inspiration that strike me as 
possessing originality. 

Mrs. Charles Lowell, his widowed sister-in-law, introduced me 
to Lowell, and he received me pleasantly ; but there was a certain 
provincialism about him which I suppose irritated my own 
Southern provincialism ; and perhaps both my lingering Metho- 
dism and heretical enthusiasm prevented my getting very far 
with Lowell. Despite his long beard, pointed moustache, and 
wavy hair parted in the middle, in those days suggestive of 
foreign style, his look, accent, shrewdness, all recalled the 
" Yankee " conventionalised in Southern prejudice. Although 
this son of an eminent Unitarian minister had depicted so felici- 
tously, in his " Fable for Critics," Emerson, Parker, and other 
leaders of thought, he did not seem to have any knowledge of 
their thoughts nor much interest in the great problems that filled 
the air with discussion. He took me with him to a beautiful 
pond near Cambridge, where we had a fine bath, and showed 
himself an admirable swimmer. 

I had enthusiasm for Robert Browning, but Lowell showed 
no interest in Browning, and shocked me by echoing the common- 
places about his obscurity. " I own," he said, " a copy of ' Sor- 
dello,' and anybody may have it who will put his hand upon his 
heart and say he understands it." " I have not read it," I 
replied, " but what is it about ? " Placing his hand over his 
heart, he answered, " I don't know." I presently read " Sor- 
dello," and found it obscure because of my ignorance of the epoch 
in Italian history with which it is interwoven, but there are 
enough clear and profound passages in the poem (so I thought) 
to excite something more than jest. 

Mr. Buckingham, the admirable editor to whom Lowell's 
" Biglow Papers " were addressed, was passing serene years in 
his pleasant home with his daughter, and he could not have 
better company than this bright and gracious young lady. 

At an edge of our Divinity Hall park resided Dr. John Gorham 
Palfrey. Formerly a Unitarian minister and a professor in our 
Divinity School, his interest in the anti-slavery cause had carried 
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him into political life and into Congress. His radical attitude 
in Congress had cost him his seat, and he resumed his historical 
researches. Dr. Palfrey, still an active man though his children 
were grown was very attractive. He was an impressive 
speaker, a scholar with fine powers of conversation, and rather 
rationalistic. He had long set the anti-slavery cause above 
all theology. 

The largest homestead in Cambridge- one may call it a park 
was " Shady Hill," belonging to the Norton family. The 
Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton resided there with his unmarried 
daughters Jane and Grace, and his son Charles Eliot Norton, 
now (1904) professor of fine arts in Harvard University. Dr. 
Norton had been the chief professor in the Divinity School, and 
wrote the text-book of conservative Unitarianism, namely, " The 
Evidences of Christianity." Being on the side of the enemy, I 
did not then appreciate the force and learning of this work. 

The venerable doctor was a favourite theme of legend in our 
college. He had the reputation of being very aristocratic. Some 
student invented a fable of the leading Unitarians entering heaven 
in a group, with characteristic remarks. Dr. Ware said, " It is 
better than we deserve " ; the elder Channing, " This is another 
proof of the dignity of human nature " ; Dr. Ezra Gannett, 
" There must be some mistake," and hurries out ; Dr. Norton 
murmurs, " It is a very miscellaneous crowd." 

Perhaps this idea arose from the old gentleman's historic 
genealogy, his reputed wealth, elegant park, and the distinguished 
appearance of his children. His daughters were sometimes seen 
walking about their grounds, which adjoined our college park ; 
they were beautiful, and spoken of as " The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity." Once when the two elder were preparing for a visit 
to Europe, Grace remaining with their father, Dr. Palfrey said 
to Dr. Norton, " Alas ! what wiU you do when the Evidences of 
Christianity leave you ? " " Ah, I will be saved by grace" 

Dr. Palfrey advised me to pay my respects to Dr. Norton, 
and gave me a note of introduction. I did so with trepidation, 
as he was believed to regard rationalism intolerantly. 

Browning's " old king sitting in the sun " came to my mind 
beheld this picturesque scholar in his library, with his 
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With my anti-slavery views, Dr. Palfrey's note may have made 
him acquainted ; but as most of the old Unitarians idolised 
Daniel Webster and opposed the abolitionists, I supposed that 
the " aristocratic " doctor was on that side too. To my surprise 
he said early in our conversation that the majority of the Wash- 
ington politicians seemed to ignore not only the principles of 
freedom, but even all sense of honour. No compacts were 
respected and truth was disregarded. Those who refer to the 
history of the slave power at that time, and its steady corruption 
of Northern congressmen, will recognise the weight of Dr. Norton's 
words. I was charmed by the old scholar's candour. In speaking 
of " Transcendentalism " he made a remark to the effect that 
what to thinkers (I understood a reference to Emerson) were high 
ideas of individuality and self-reliance, tended to become in 
ordinary minds boundless self-conceit. 

When Professor Charles Norton was bravely denouncing in 
1898 the " inglorious war " which the United States was about 
to wage against helpless Spain, I gave an address in Boston, 
before the Free Religious Association, in which I related the 
above anecdote of his father. I afterwards received a letter 
from Professor Norton telling me that it had been the custom of 
his father in their family prayers to utter a special petition against 
the influence of Theodore Parker's unbelief. But one day he 
read a report of a sermon delivered by Parker in Boston on the 
betrayal of freedom by Webster, and from that time there was 
no more about Parker in the family prayers. 

When the elder Channing visited Europe he went to see 
Mrs. Hemans, whose poems were popular in America, in her 
home near Windermere. He spoke of her hymn on " The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Islew England," and told her that he 
had heard it sung by a great multitude on the spot where the 
Pilgrims landed. But when, in answer to her questions, he was 
compelled to inform her that the coast described in her hymn as 
" stern and rock-bound " was without any rocks, she burst into 
tears. In my Southern home, where my mother used to sing that 
hymn, I too had nursed the heroic legend, and when I made my 
reverent pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock, a cruel disillusion awaited 
me. My friend Andrew Russell showed me near the low beach 
a small stone a yard or so long, and one slightly larger in front 
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of Pilgrim Hall, the tradition being that the two together had 
made the original holy Rock. It was as mythical as the Holy 
Stone of Mecca. It was to be yet a good many years before I 
discovered the illusions investing the Pilgrims themselves. I 
credited them with great men around me, whom they would 
have banished or put to death. 

Admirers of Theodore Parker sometimes claimed that he 
was the typical flower out of the prickly. Puritan stem. And 
after I had corne to find that no opportunity of hearing him 
must be lost, there appeared to me some truth in this. When 
he sat in front of the great organ while the choir was singing, 
there was a certain severity about his thin lips, a sternness and 
pallor on his face and bald head, which suggested the aspect of 
the Puritan ; when he opened his lips his gentle voice wafted 
to us lilies and roses. 

In nearly every sermon of Parker there was some delicately 
humorous passage which sent a smile or even a ripple of laughter 
through his eager assembly, but it was only some great inhumanity 
or injustice that brought forth his sarcasm, and that raised no 
smile. 

Theodore Parker's rejection of miracles recorded in the Bible 
was not the result of sceptical tendencies but of critical studies. 
The last time I ever saw him. was at Framingham, where the 
Anti-slavery Society met every summer in a grove. During an 
interval in the speaking I walked with him to the end of the 
grove, where we sat upon the grass. I was preparing a sermon 
on miracles, and noted some of his talk on that subject. He 
said it was difficult to define miracle. He recognised a sort o: 
miracle-sense in man, who feeds that mystic part of him witi 
legends and fables, as a man who carmot get bread will eat gras,- 
rather than starve ; but when man has grown so far as to fin< 
God in nature, and in the deep intuitions of his own heart, th 
miraculous fables will be extinguished like rushlights under : 
dawn. 

While I loved Theodore Parker and honoured him asfth 
standard-bearer of religious liberty, and derived instruction froi 
his discourses, I received no important aid from his philosoph 
or his theology. Indeed, none of our class in the DivinityJScho* 

Tvnf m all ,!+ /> T tHtunatvt- AV> * 
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fessors felt that Parker was defending our right to enter on an 
unfettered ministry. We unanimously resolved to ask him to 
give the sermon at our graduation. When one or two of us 
conveyed to Parker this invitation, we were received in his 
library, where he sat at his desk. The conspicuous musket borne 
by his grandfather at Lexington was in curious contrast with 
the tenderness which this captain in a nobler revolution displayed 
for his antagonists. He was moved by our invitation, and after 
some moments of silence said, " I should rejoice to do it ; but 
the professors have already been embarrassed at the reputation 
of your class for radicalism, and this would embarrass them 
further ; get someone less notorious." After some discussion 
we took his advice, and the address was given by Rev. Dr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia. After us came a class which, without consulting 
Parker, invited him to deliver their address. The Faculty having 
refused consent, and the young men to elect another, the address 
that year was an eloquent silence. 

Parker really brought a sort of judgment day among the 
Unitarians, many of whom were not conscious of the extent to 
which they had deviated from the old standards. He told me 
that Dr. Convers Francis, our professor of ecclesiastical history, 
had visited him after his first heretical manifesto, and the follow 
ing colloquy took place : 

F. " I cannot go along with you, Parker." 

P. " What's the trouble ? " 

F. " Oh, you reject the supernatural in Christianity." 

P. " Do you believe in it ? " 

F. "Certainly." 

P. " Do you believe that the fish came up with a penny in its 
mouth ? " 

F. " Well no, not that." 

P. "Do you believe that a fig-tree withered because Jesus cursed 
it?" 

F. " Certainly not." 

P. "Do you believe that a man was brought to life four days 
after his death ? " 

F. " I do not." 

P. " Will you please select some particular miracle in the New 
Testament which you do believe ? " 
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F. " Oh, I accept the supernatural element." 
With that, said Parker, Dr. Francis went off. And haw many 
preachers are in that condition ? 

Dr. Francis was a florid old gentleman, good-natured, tolerant, 
mystical, and, but for the extent to which his functions had 
wrapped him in bandages, might have been progressive!. He 
was the brother of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, whose " Progress of 
Religious Ideas" was perhaps the earliest attempt to gather 
together the spiritual expressions of all the races of mankind. 
We all liked Dr. Francis personally, and derived benefit from 
his encyclopedic information about the, Church and the Fathers, 
though he was not able to kindle this ancient mil with any 
present fire, so that we might receive light and warmth from it. 

Theodore Parker once said that he asked a friend from Cam- 
bridge what was going on at the Divinity School, and the reply 
was, "One professor is milking the barren heifer and the other 
is holding the sieve." But in 1853-54 the cast' was by no means 
that. Professor George R. Noyes went through the Bible with 
a well-trained critical instinct, and delivered us from the fallacious 
method of interpreting scriptures to suit our prmmerptions, 
either pious or rationalistic. His admirable t ran slat ion of the 
Book of Job shows his mental veracity, My old *' Student's 
Bible " is marked with notes of his instructions and in later 
years, when knowledge is so much advanced beyond what it 
then was, I often find in them useful suggestion*. The fear of 
giving a push to rationalism on the one hand, or to orthtxlnxy 
on the other, never made Dr, Noyes swerve from exact truth. 

One morning 1 entered the lecture-room a few moment* late, 
and Dr, Noyes remarked, with a friendly smile, ** It is said of 
a famous Virginian that he was remarkable* for punctuality." 
As George Washington had never before been held up to m im 
an example in anything, 1 did not at the instant comprehend 
the allusion. Hie professor had a good deal of humour. He 
usually confined his wit to anecdotes, but once lit* related to 
us a conundrum recalled from early years : * f What in the differ- 
ence between Noah's Ark and a down-east coaster t On 
made of gopher wood, the other to go for wcxid ! ** 

Dr, Noyes, while in his "higher criticism," 
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his patience with a pro-slavery administration broke down, and 
that in his chapel prayer he said, " May our rulers be endowed 
with that wisdom which they so much need." But in his class, 
when dealing with some text relating to slavery, he reminded us. 
of the fable of the competition between the Wind and the Sun 
to make the traveller take off his coat. He did not believe that 
any evil could be removed by denunciation, but he thought that 
any subject might be dealt with in the pulpit, if it was not in a 
pugnacious spirit. 

He also regarded the " Prohibitionists " as unwise, and 
trusted that we would as public teachers not only be temperate 
in eating and drinking, but also in our zeal for any reform. 

The school was in a fairly flourishing condition. It had in 
some years had very few students, and it was said that some old 
minister reported finding there only three seniors, adding, " One 
is a mystic, one a sceptic, the other a dyspeptic." But we had 
quite a number, and most of them youths of ability, also hard 
workers and full of earnestness. We held weekly discussions 
in our chapel, from which our professors were careful to be absent. 
The subjects were generally ethical, one of the most excited debates 
being on the proposed abstention of anti-slavery people from the 
products of slave labour. One maintained that we should use 
cotton and sugar to increase our health and strength for the 
combat against slavery. I gained from that debate the basis 
of a subsequent reply to an English society's suggestion of such 
abstention ; a mere economic victory over slavery would be 
akin to a military victory, and would do no good to the slave ; 
only a change of mind and heart in the owners would free the 
slaves. 

With the exception of Father Taylor, the orthodox pulpit 
had few men of much ability in Boston at that time. Phillips 
Brooks was as yet a Harvard undergraduate. In the absence of 
any adequate championship of orthodoxy it fell to certain Uni- 
tarians to maintain scriptural authority and supernaturalism, 
and some of them were strong men. The typical old-fashioned 
Unitarian was Dr. Ezra Styles Gannett, whose fire and vigorous 
thought made him eloquent. He lived long enough to be the 
last of the able and learned believers inspired by Unitarian 
Christianity. The leading rdactionnaire was the late Bishop 



Frederick D. Huntington, a handsome gentleman and accom- 
plished preacher, but unable to deal with the positions of Parker 
and other Unitarian heretics. This inability did not arise from 
any lack of intellect or learning, but from his being then out of 
his place. 

These leaders in the defence of supernatural Christianity 
had their " school," which was vigilant over us of the Divinity 
School. My own enthusiasm for Emerson unexpectedly gave 
rise to an incident that caused excitement in the right wing, it; 
was Emerson's custom to give one of the winter course of lectures 
in Concord, and having ascertained the date, I persuaded two 
students to join me in hiring a sleigh to take* us out to Concord 
(twenty miles) and bring us back the same evening. One of 
the party was Henry Gardiner Denny, a, law student. Loammi 
Goodenough Ware and myself were the only divinity students, 
and with all his sweet tolerance Ware was a right-wing Unitarian, 
The snow was deep and hard enough for perfect sleighing, the 
thermometer below zero, but our hearts were warm enough to 
make us forget the weather, until on reaching Concord Town 
Hall we found it closed. We drove to Emerson's house and 
learned that his lecture had been indefinitely postponed. Emerson 
was surprised and touched that young men should in such 
weather make a journey of forty miles, with thr necessity of 
rising betimes next day, to listen to one of his lectures. Hi* and 
his wife detained us with hospitality, gave us refreshments, and 
after listening to his conversation we went, off with a sense of 
happiest disappointment. No public lecture could have equalled 
that evening with Emerson. 

But with his characteristic humility Kxnerson was unconscious 
of the riches his conversation had bestowed, and thought only 
of our disappointment at hearing no lecture after our ride on 
the snow. Consequently he wrote; to nut that if I could arrange* 
an afternoon he would read a lecture in my room, Tin* arrange- 
ment was made and the lecture read. Of this incident I shall 
presently give further account, but first must relate that the 
incident speedily reached the Unitarians in Boston, accumulating 
on its way all manner of mythical additions, until when it came 
to the Gannett and Huntington circle it nmoimtc?d to a dire and 
pregnant affair. Dr. Francis and Dr. Noyvs called to ask me 



about it, and I gathered from them and others that it was 
reported that Emerson had now become a regular teacher in 
Divinity Hall, the students having organised a school within 
the school for the " Emersonian " cult. 

Emerson's paper was on Poetry ; it was read to us on a Satur- 
day afternoon when no regular teaching was going on, and only 
two of the listeners were divinity students. Our professors 
were perfectly satisfied by my narrative of the circumstances. 
But Mr. Huntington, with whom I also conversed, was convinced 
that the school was steeped in unbelief, resulting from a general 
*' decline of moral earnestness." This is the one phrase I recall 
from the only conversation I ever had with him a brief conversa- 
tion which for the rest certainly left on me an impression of his 
own moral earnestness, insomuch that I was not surprised to 
hear that he had abandoned Unitarianism, at heavy cost to his 
personal associations. 

When Emerson wrote me that he would read a lecture in 
my room, I concluded that it was an occasion of which I ought to 
make the most. My own room was too plainly furnished ; and 
I proposed to my friend Loammi Ware that the company should 
assemble in his room, the most elegant in Divinity Hall. There 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
J. R. Lowell, Mrs. Charles Lowell, J. S. D wight, Charles E. 
Norton and his sisters Jane and Grace, Frank B. Sanborn, L. G. 
Ware, Henry G. Denny, and the musical artist Otto DreseL 
The impression on us was profound. It was a sort of epic that 
we should be gathered around this poet, who fulfilled before us 
one of the sentences he uttered, 6C In poetry we require the 
miracle." When Emerson finished there was deep silence- 
Presently Otto Dresel moved to the piano and performed several 
of Mendelssohn's " Songs without Words." Those were the 
only words possible.* 

* Emerson spoke of " the electric word pronoiinced by John Hunter 
arv&sted and progressive development," After Emerson's death I gave 
at the Royal Institution, London, a lecture on " Emerson and his Views 
of Nature " (February 9, 1883). While preparing that lecture I inquired 
of Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and Flower (then Hunterian lecturer) 
where I could find John Hunter's statement about " arrested and pro- 
gressive development/' Neither of these could find the reference, and 
indeed they were startled that Emerson should have discovered such an 



Such was the memorable episode that became fabled among 
our anxious Boston elders, and excited such perturbation. 

Whether Dr. Hunting-ton's words about the " decline of 
moral earnestness " referred particularly to our school or to the 
Unitarian body, I do not know. In either case ho was mistaken. 
He could not have attended one of our weekly discussions in 
the chapel without perceiving that our moral earnestness was 
almost too intense. War, non-resistance, the methods of dealing 
with criminals, slavery, the rights and wrongs of woman, all 
questions relating to human life and society, were earnestly 
discussed, and excited more interest than debates on theological 
problems. And in all this the Divinity School indicated the 
advance in the Unitarian churches of a new moral life which could 
not be prevented from floating the ethical systems moulded in 
puritanical theology. 

At the time of which I write there existed in and around 
Boston a Unitarian clergy never surpassed for the eloquence 
adapted to cultured minds. There wen* ministers who were 
without much renown simply because of their number, who, 
had they been preaching in distant regions, would have been 
famous. 

Up to the middle of the century thesu fine spirits had felt 
touched to sufficiently fine*, issues in guarding their flocks against 
wolves of ancient superstition, cruel dogmas, and in t'lirrmraging 
domestic virtues and individual culture. And their sumiss was 

anticipation of Natural Selection, I then explored Palmer's edition of 
Hunter's works (1835), and found in vol. L p. 205, thin footnote: *' If 
we were capable of following the pro#re&s of inere.ise of number of the 
parts of the most perfect animal, as they formed in sucreNsum, from 
the very first to its state of full perfection, we .should probably be able 
to compare it to some of the; incomplete animals themselves of every order 
of animals in creation, being at no Htagti different from some of those 
inferior orders ; or in other words, if we were to take a >erir* of animal*, 
from the more imperfect to the perfect, we should probably find ,in imper- 
fect animal corresponding with some stage of the most pi.*rfeet.** It was, 
no doubt, this note which Emerson coined into it phrase of his own 
" arrested and progressive development," My turn jet: tiw b that Pro- 
fessor Owen, who guided K mensem through the Hunten.m MuKtusm in 
1848, called his attention to Hunter's footuote, lo wlttdi there is *L refer, 
ence in Owen's "Physiological Catalogue of the Collect! of Si 
(vol. i., p. ii). 



that in their churches were born competent leaders of men, 
able lawyers, judges, authors. But they failed to heed the 
warning voice of their great leader gone silent Channing 
that slavery was an intolerable wrong which would imperil 
the nation. 

In our Senior year we were nearly every Sunday preaching 
in some pulpit needing supply, and as in such places we were 
entertained by prominent Unitarian families, we acquired know- 
ledge of the trend of things. I often filled the pulpits at Ply- 
mouth, Fall River, New Bedford, Newburyport, Marblehead, also 
sometimes in Boston and its suburbs, and gained very distinct 
ideas on the characteristics of Unitarianism in its great days- 
As a rationalist I advocated changes ; and as a free thinker I 
still recognise that there was something offensive in the attention 
learned men were giving to ancient and remote times and places, 
and to metaphysics, when their own time and country were in 
sore need of every available fibre of strength. But long experi- 
ence and historical studies have shown me another side of the 
situation. The Unitarians had inherited the old churches ; and 
the hard literature and tyranny of those old Calvinists were 
done away with in the only genuine way by evolution instead of 
revolution. The only security against reversion in human evolu- 
tion is that some continuity shall be preserved with all that was 
humane in preceding forms or capable of a human interpretation. 
From time to time a question might be asked, and it was then 
time to answer it. To animate homes and towns with sweetness 
and light, to see after the charities, to encourage reading, cul- 
ture, attention to health, elegance in social life, art, good taste, 
pretty amusements these made a sufficient task for every 
minister without his paying much attention to polemics. It was 
a fault, I think, in our teaching at Cambridge that it was not 
proved to us, and continually impressed on us, that a man might 
be both scholarly and self-truthful even though, like our dear 
old Professor Francis, he repudiated each particular miracle, 
while maintaining supernaturalism. If a preacher made a bold 
statement in one direction, we were apt to regard his conformity 
in others as hypocrisy ; yet we presently went out to our pastoral 
charges, and with whatever radicalism followed usages whose 
inconsistency with our principles was discovered only in later 



years. How long did I administer the sacrament after I had 
rejected every theory of atonement ! 

We would have been wiser if we had realised then, as we did 
later, that there was an Emerson in every leading preacher's 
breast. Frank Sanborn told me that Emerson and Henry Ward 
Beecher happened to meet at some hotel and wen* dining to- 
gether. "Mr. Emerson," said Beecher, "do you think a, man 
eating these meats could tell what grasses the animals fed on ? " 
" No, 5 ' said Emerson. " I'm glad to hear it,* 1 said Beecher, " for 
I've been feeding on you a long time, and I'm glad my people 
don't know it." 

A disposition for work was hereditary in me. Even in the 
cold northern climate I must rise early, and in that way managed 
to read many excellent books. My habit of pastoral work on 
my Methodist circuit caused me to welcome an invitation from 
Charles Norton to unite in a night school which he had started 
at Cambridgeport, where many poor resided. It profoundly 
moved me to see a room crowded with grown-up people learning 
the rudiments of knowledge like 4 children, This was what I had 
longed for among the poor whites of Virginia, but I had at last 
reached agreement with Horace Mreeley's comment on my effort; 
the poor whites of Virginia could never be educated until 
the slaves were free. 

After all, the conservative ministers were not. quite wrong in 
their apprehension that Ernerson had become a teacher at the 
Divinity School; only it would haw been more* exact to say, 
in the whole college. Charles Norton, Sanborn, Kliot, Horace 

Furness to name those of whom I knew something- -were really 

children of Emerson, perhaps more truly than some of us who 
found him an especially religious inspirer. In later yearn I have 
met with men who listened to Emerson with enthusiasm* and 
found that, like myself, they had lost the old faith and the hopes 
for mankind which animated us in those years. But lew. of 
Emerson never perished in any heart that knew him ; the feeling 
towards him had really little to do with visions and ideals raised 
in us, but was something not to be analysed or descried. For 
myself I may say that even his playful remarks planted some 
seed in my mind. u What, sonny ? Your mother you are 
not well to-day. Now what naughty tilings havu you been 
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doing, for when anyone is sick something the devil is the matter ! " 
Out of that merry and caressing bit of humour grew in my ministry 
the sermons on health which I condensed into an article in 
my Dial on "The Moral Diagnosis of Disease." During my 
whole ministry I tried to live up to the art of negation illustrated 
in Emerson's reply to a lady when I was present. " Was not 
Christ sinless ? " asked the pious lady. Emerson said, " The 
knowledge of good and evil through experience is an essential 
condition of intelligence, and that wisdom can hardly be denied 
to Jesus." The broken seed-shell of dogma could not be mourned 
when out of it sprang a fragrant flower. Of course, we who went 
out as public teachers had not before us always the taught and 
sympathetic listeners that surrounded Emerson ; I have had 
to defend my beliefs and disbeliefs in controversies, but after 
every one of them I have felt the truth which Emerson wrote in 
a letter (1838) shown me by a lady in Cincinnati : " I do not gladly 
utter any deep conviction of the soul in any company where I 
think it will be contested no, nor unless I think it will be welcome. 
Truth has already ceased to be itself if polemically said." 

On one occasion Mrs. Emerson was speaking of the need she 
felt of belief in something supernatural. Emerson said gently : 
" Isn't it enough, Queeny, to look into the eyes of your child ? " 

u It does not appear necessary," he once hinted to me, " when 
a child is enjoying a spectacle to explain that the good fairy's 
gems are all glass." 

One thing Emerson said to me when about to enter on my 
new ministry, I did not forget aei apivreveiv. However little 
my best may be, I have found the deepest satisfaction of heart 
and mind is not in the achievement, not in the event never 
ideal but in doing one's very best. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

Divinity School Anthony Burns, the Fugitive Slave Rufus Choatc 
Miss Davenport's " Colombe "- Mother of Murgurct I 1 " tiller- 
Sylvester Judd -Peripatetic Preaching Miss Upham'H Hoarders 

My Experience as Proctor -A Curious Theft- --Our Spiritualist 

Gassmate Brings Trouble Anti-slavery Clathertnj; at Fnimingham. 
July 4, 1854- "Sojourner Truth "Thoreau's Speech CJarrison 
Burns the Constitution. 

OUR Fredericksburg and Falmouth community was too small 
for any youth to fly off from the old paths without exciting 
attention. There was a good deal of talk, and inquiries wen* 
made about Unitarianism. Several eiti/ens of Predericksburg 
avowed unorthodox views, and thu effect, of my aberration was 
not entirely unfavourable to me. 

Of course my old friends, the Methodists, had to face the 
question whether I was to he damned or not because of my 
unbelief. The most touching thing to me was that my clear 
mother searched her Bible with reference to my rase, and found 
it dear that final salvation would come even to Leviathan : u IU- 
shall make peace with me." If that u crooked serpent " must 
be saved her crooked son was safc ! I think indeed that in my 
absence I did something towards bringing other relatives over 
to grandfather's Universalism. 

My Quaker friend William Henry Parqulmr came all the 
way from Sandy Spring to visit me at Cambridge. The visit 
was pleasant, but he discovered that I was living on vegetables. 
On his return he wrote to my sister that he feared 1 was insuffi- 
ciently nourished. This caused a panic in the Palmouth house- 
hold, and my father forgot his scruples about supporting me in a 
Unitarian school His offer of assistance was affectionately 

ht/ m^, hut /)i*r1im*/1 uLMfh *h* *iuiitr*tfif*4 Iliftf" I 



year, when students are allowed to fill pulpits. I was getting 
fifteen or twenty dollars every Sunday, and was boarding at the 
best table in Cambridge. 

But just then an event occurred which held momentous 
results for me. In May, 1854, the fugitive slave Anthony Burns 
was arrested in Boston, and the city thrown into excitement. 
Anthony was from our county, and about twenty. His owner, 
Captain- Suttie, and William Brent, both well known to me, had 
come to Boston, and Burns was discovered. The city swarmed 
with an angry multitude ; but the new Fugitive Slave Law was 
now in force, and the President ordered a regiment to suppress any 
attempt at rescue. Around the courthouse were stretched chains 
under which the judges and lawyers had to bend on entering. 

The Southern students at Cambridge assembled to offer 
their sympathy to the owner of Burns. I was notified, but 
replied that my sympathies were with the fugitive. 

On the Sunday after the arrest I was in the vast congregation 
of Theodore Parker. A notice had been sent to all the churches 
asking their prayers that the fugitive might be delivered. Parker 
began his services by reading this notice, then quietly laid it 
aside with the remark, " I have no intention of asking God to 
do our work." His prayer was for moral courage in the people 
and not for the fugitive's rescue. -His sermon carne as if from 
his cherished heirloom, his grandfather's musket in the Revo- 
lution. The next morning I tried to get into the court-room, 
but without success, and walked towards the gaol, and from 
across the street observed the crowd. Near me I remarked 
Dr. 0. W. Holmes, similarly engaged. The larger number held 
heavy sticks and appeared to be of the pro-slavery mob. 1 
returned quietly to Cambridge, and next morning saw in the 
papers that there had been an attempt at rescue in which a 
marshal was killed. Hastening to Boston I met Wendell Phillips 
in the street, and went with him to Tremont Temple, where a 
small number of anti-slavery leaders had gathered. Among 
them sat Wentworth Higginson, holding part of his cloak over 
his mouth. He had been wounded by a cutlass on his lip and 
on his neck. Parker spoke briefly ; he was not willing, he 
said, to advise a risk he would not share, and regarded the slave's 
fate as decided. 



the sum raised to purchase him. I was told that Captain Suttle 
was ready to sell him at. once, hut the district attorney, Ilullett, 
determined that; the dignity of the I'niti'd Stairs required the 
return of Bums to Virginia, Guarded by I'nitrd Slates soldiers, 
Suttle and Brent marched with the frttnvd fugitive through 
streets draped in black, in one beneath a great Hag tnrned upside 
down, to which was suspended a eotttn inscribed/* Tin* Death of 
Liberty." 

On the day before this scene, as I Mi Tivmont Temple, where 
I was a silent listener, 1 was approached by three or four men 
whom I had never seen, one of whom said, ** 1 am told that you 
are acquainted with the two slaveholders. 10 ** Yes," *' Can you 
not call on them and find out the number of their room in the 
Revere House ? " u No," I answered, shuddering at the sug- 
gestion, and passed on. 

Nothing could be easier than to semi my can! to those two 
men who had known mis from childhood ; had I been capable of 
the treachery their victory might not haw been so complete. 
Had William Brent, a connectitin of our family, known this inci- 
dent, and that it had lain in my hands to endanger him and 
Suttle, this famous case might not haw. had stirh serious conse- 
quences to my humble self. 

Although anti-slavery in sentiment, I wan not connected 
with any party, and resented the indiseriininati* denunciation 
of slaveholders. On the other hand, I was at times embar- 
rassed by being addressed by the u compromisers," as if bring a 
Virginian I was pro-slavery. But this feeling was at the mercy 
of any engaging personality. Thus I wan captivated by the 
genius of Rufus Choate. 1 heard several speeches front him in 
the law courts, and was thrilled by his power. Then I made 
the acquaintance of his daughters, through our common enthusi- 
asm for music, for by this time I had become a frequent contributor 
to Dwighfs Journal of and one of Rufus Choate's daugh- 

tersMrs. Helen Bell, not only beautiful ;incl witty, but wonderful 
at the piano used to invite me at times to her father's house. 
I was introduced to her by Ahby Adams, to whom Emerson 
confided me, and who had real genius for music.. To the choice 
concerts of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, or of Otto Dresel, I 



at times accompanied these ladies, and now and then met Rufus 
Choate. Never was man more charming in his family. There 
was often a play of wits between him and his daughters. He had 
no taste for music, and I was told that when his daughters once 
persuaded him to go to the opera, he looked at the libretto 
helplessly, and said, " Helen, expound to me this record, lest I 
dilate with the wrong emotion ! " No, there was no resisting 
Rufus Choate. 

We had a story at Divinity Hall that in the course of a speech 
against the introduction of the slavery question into the pulpit, 
Rufus Choate exclaimed, " I go to my pew as I go to my bed 
for repose ! " 

Mrs. Bell was, I think, one of the circle, then small, that loved 
Robert Browning's poetry. She was the friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Fields, whose house was the literary salon in Boston, 
and who personally knew the Brownings. To our amazement 
and delight, Miss Davenport (afterwards wife of General Lander), 
who had been charming people of fine taste during an engagement 
at the Howard Athenaeum, announced for her benefit night 
Browning's " Colombo's Birthday." We could hardly believe 
our senses. I rushed about to tell the news to the Longfellows, 
Palfreys, Mrs. Sparks, and persuaded some students to go, 
despite their protests that they could not understand Browning. 
There was thus a good contingent from Cambridge. The play 
was admirably acted. In after years, when my wife was the 
intimate friend of Mrs. Lander, this lady told us that it required 
all her courage, against theatrical advisers, to present that play ; 
it was because she so loved it. Finding that she had a sympa- 
thetic Valence to support her, she and he toiled until they had 
drilled the other characters. The students who had complained 
of Browning's " obscurity " now discovered that he was clear 
enough when action accompanied the word. But Jennison told 
me that when he applauded a certain passage a bewildered man 
in front of him turned round to look at him, and exclaimed 
" Good God ! " 

It was " Pippa Passes " that first attracted me to Browning, 
and I mentioned Pippa as a type of unconscious influence in 
some sermon. But when, in 1854, I presented Browning's works 
to my sister (in her seventeenth year), probably recommending 



Pippa, my mother was disturbed by it, the episode of Sebald 
and Ottima being too passionate for young people to read. 

It was always a sad reflection that I could never meet Mar- 
garet Fuller. Some of her writings, together with the memoirs 
written by her friends perfect monument of a beautiful soul 
had been to me, on my Methodist circuit, as that manna which 
" had the taste of all in it." Her mother resided at Cambridge- 
port with her son Arthur, a Unitarian preacher (killed while 
chaplain in the Union army near Fredericksburg). With no 
introduction except my feeling about Margaret, I was received 
by her mother with warm welcome. She told me much about 
Margaret, and said that while she appreciated most highly the 
" Memoirs," she was astonished that Margaret should be spoken 
of as plain. With much naivet6 she said, " I always regarded 
Margaret as beautiful ! " This tribute from the mother con- 
firmed what I had heard from others, that the woman of such 
fine brain had recognised the mystical beauty of home experiences 
and affections. " If we only knew how to look around us we 
should not need to look above." Had no other pearl fallen from 
Margaret's lips, these words alone would be a talisman of life. 

In those days I read with enthusiasm the works of Sylvester 
Judd, the minister who had so charmed me at Baltimore when I 
was leaving Methodism without knowing whither I was bound. 
He was my pastor, though I never heard him preach nor touched 
his hand. In his marvellous story " Margaret," the whole spiritual 
history of New England was revealed to me, and I mourned 
with his flock in Augusta at his premature death. In after-life 
I discovered that Margaret Fuller was the first to recognise a 
kindred spirit in Hawthorne ; on seeing in " The Token " (1832) 
his tale, " The Gentle Boy," she had sent him or rather her, 
for she supposed the writer a woman a grateful message. She 
also knew the fine soul of Judd.* 

* Alexander Ireland gave me a copy of a letter written to him by 
Margaret Fuller from London, October 6, 1846, in which she says : 

" I am much pleased to have your feeling of ' Margaret/ As you say* 
there are such things in real life, yet I fancy the picture, like that of an 
antique Venus, was painted from study of several models. The writer, 
Sylvester Judd (a name as truly American in its style as that of one of 
his own invention Beulah Ann Orff), is a man approaching middle age, 
who has hitherto only made himself remarked by one or two strokes of 



My Senior year was happy. There were vacant pulpits to 
be supplied in many surrounding towns ; I was employed every 
Sunday, expanding my old Methodist sermons with the liberal 
leaven, at each place entertained by the best families, and making 
friendships cherished through life. At Plymouth, for instance, 
I always stayed at the house of Andrew Russell, an excellent 
type of the politically cc vertebrate " New Englander. It was 
with a sense of glory well remembered that I preached my 
first Thanksgiving Day sermon in the old Plymouth church, 
and summoned the helpless Pilgrims as a cloud of witnesses to 
ideas for which they would have banished me. 

At Miss Upham's table I made acquaintance with students 
of other professional schools, among these, the brothers William 
and Joseph Choate. They were affable young gentlemen, and 
one could have predicted their eminence. I thought Joseph 
Choate (now ambassador in England) the handsomest youth 
in college. 

During my senior year I was appointed proctor of Divinity 
Hall. 

The passage through Congress of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
(May 30, 1854), repealing the " Missouri Compromise," made a 
casus belli between slavery and freedom, and this was almost 
simultaneous with the triumphant parade through Boston of 
the slave-hunters carrying Anthony Burns back into slavery. 
Someone who had spoken with Burns in prison told me he was 
much frightened and preferred returning quietly rather than have 
any attempt at rescue. With my abhorrence of violence I con- 
sidered him right, but all the more felt that the time had come 
for vehement utterance. The anti-slavery leader, Garrison, was 
a non-resistant, but the possession of every branch of the govem- 

character, of a kind noble and original. I have never seen him, but some 
years ago received from him this message, ' that he wished me to know I 
had one admirer in the State of Maine '-a distinction of which I am not 
a little proud, now that I have read his book. He is a clergyman, but it 
seems has not for that forgot to be a man. Time allows me now to say no 
more except that I am ever, dear sir, in friendly heart and faith yours. 
I should be much interested at any time to know what any or all of you 
are doing for the good of others and your own, what feeling, what hoping. 
To the new fraternity I think we belong, where glory is service, whose 
motto Excelsior." 



ment by the slave power, and its domination over all the State 
laws protecting personal liberty, mingled with the moral issue 
the patriotic sentiment of independence which had confronted 
George III. The young Unitarian minister at Worcester, Went- 
worth Higginson, was eloquent though always calm, and his 
wound received in the attempted rescue of Anthony Burns was 
also eloquent. The impending struggle for freedom in Kansas 
was revealing the weakness of the non-resistant wing of the 
Anti-slavery Society. On July 4, 1854, th e annual gathering of 
the abolitionists in Framingham Grove occurred. As a studious 
observer of the movement that so deeply concerned me personally, 
I attended. My brief speech was a plea for peaceful separation 
of North and South after the manner of Abraham and Lot. I 
dreaded the angry passions rising on both sides more than slavery. 

There were several striking incidents at this Framingham 
gathering. 

A very aged negro woman named " Sojourner Truth," lank ? 
shrivelled, but picturesque, slowly mounted to the platform, 
amid general applause, and sat silently listening to the speeches. 
After some stormy speaker a young Southerner rose in the audi- 
ence and began to talk fiercely. There were cries of " Platform/* 
and Garrison, who presided, invited the youth to come up and 
speak freely. The young man complied, and in the course of his 
defence of slavery and affirming his sincerity, twice exclaimed, 
" As God is my witness ! " " Young man," cried Sojourner 
Truth, " I don't believe God Almighty ever hearn tell of you ! " 
Her shrill voice sounded through the grove like a bugle ; shouts 
of laughter responded, and the poor Southerner could not recover 
from that only interruption. 

Thoreau had come all the way from Concord for this meeting. 
It was a rare thing for him to attend any meeting outside of 
Concord, and though he sometimes lectured in the Lyceum there, 
he had probably never spoken on a platform. He was now clam- 
oured for, and made a brief and quaint speech. He began with 
the simple words, " You have my sympathy ; it is all I have to 
give you, but you may find it important to you." It was im- 
possible to associate egotism with Thoreau ; we all felt that the 
time and trouble he had taken at that crisis to proclaim his 
sympathy with the " Disunionists " was indeed important. He 



was there a representative of Concord, of science and letters, 
which could not quietly pursue their tasks while slavery was 
trampling down the rights of mankind. Alluding to the Boston 
commissioner who had surrendered Anthony Burns, Edward G. 
Loring, Thoreau said, " The fugitive's case was already decided 
by God not Edward G. God, but simple God." This was said 
with such serene unconsciousness of anything shocking in it 
that we were but mildly startled. 

William Lloyd Garrison made that July 4 a Judgment Day. 
He read the Declaration of Independence ; then contrasted its 
principles with the Fugitive Slave Law, the judgment of Loring 
surrendering Anthony Burns, and a charge of United States 
Judge Curtis on the " treasonable " attempt to rescue Burns. 
Lighting matches, he burned successively these documents, after 
each crying, " And let all the people say Amen ! " The Amens 
were loudly given, but at last Garrison uplifted a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States, and read, its compromises 
with slavery and the slave trade ; he then declared it the source 
of all the other atrocities, the original " covenant with death 
and agreement with hell," and held it up burning until the last 
ash must have singed his fingers. " So perish all compromises 
with tyranny ! " lie cried, " and let all the people say, Amen ! " 
There were mingled " Amcns " and hisses, and some voices of 
protest ; but there stood the adamantine judge parting to right 
and left the leaders of the people, constitutionalists, free-soilers, 
and abolitionists. 

That day I distinctly recognised that the ant i- slavery cause 
was a religion ; that Garrison was a successor of the inspired 
axe-bearersJohn the Baptiser, Luther, Wesley, George Fox. 
But as I could not work with Lutheran, Methodist, or Quaker, 
I could not join the Anti-slavery Society. There was a Calvinistic 
accent in that creed about the " covenant with death and agree- 
ment with hell." Slavery was not death, nor the South hell. 
I did not care about the Constitution, and my peace principles 
inclined me to a separation between sections that hated each 
other. Yet I knew good people on both sides. I also believed 
that slavery was to be abolished by the union of all hearts and 
minds opposed to it those who believed emancipation potential 
in the Constitution, as well as the Constitution-burners. 
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I had some conversation with Rev. Samuel J. May on this 
subject, and I think it was during the interval for luncheon at 
the Framingham meeting for I remember his saying to a 
Southerner probably the one rebuked by Sojourner Truth 
who declared himself sincere, " I am afraid you are." However 
that may be, I remember my friend May a sweet spirit as well 
as an impressive preacher saying that Garrison's vehemence 
was not against the Southerners, but the Northern allies of 
slavery. "I remember," said May, "being with him at a 
meeting, and saying, ' Mr. Garrison, you are too excited you 
are on fire ! ' Garrison answered, c I have need to be on fire, 
for I have icebergs around me to melt ! ' " 

The anti-slavery families out there in the Framingham 
Grove treated me almost affectionately, inviting me to their 
luncheons, spread on the grass, because I was a Virginian ; but 
I was, in truth, almost as lonely as the Carolinian humiliated by 
Sojourner Truth. Did that old African Fate tell the truth 
about me also ? Did God know anything about rne, a Virginian, 
with a strange burden every day getting heavier ? 

Ah, yes ! I went back to Boston and found a letter from 
the Unitarian church at Washington, inviting me to preach for 
them during September, and intimating that a permanent 
minister was needed there. The way then was opening before 
me ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

First Sermons at Washington Letter from my Father Settlement at 
Washington Preaching at Richmond, Va. Expelled from Fal- 
mouth for Abolitionism Preaching at Charlottesville, Va. 
Letters from Rev. Dr. Burnap -Installation at Washington- 
Polemic about a Fast DayAntecedents of the Washington 
ChurchIts Eminent MembersChief Justice Cranch Helen 
Hunt President Pierce. 

THERE was but one cloud on my horizon. Slavery existed in 
the District of Columbia ; I would have to deal with that subject ; 
and as I was a Virginian connected with families well known in 
Washington, the church would have to be informed of my anti- 
slavery sentiments. 

My anxiety for the situation induced me to speak about 
slavery in my very first sermon at Washington (September 10, 
1854) : 

And as now we look forth on the world of humanity, and, remem- 
bering the burdens of old prophets who sang of the latter-day glory, 
and the saying concerning Christ, that " he saw of the travail of his 
soul, and was satisfied/' so fair and perfect even to that perfect soul 
was the vision of the advancing world see it now frozen by a dread 
winter of evil ; see man's hand lifted against man in war ; see trade 
polluted by dishonesty, so that what we eat and wear is poisoned 
and stained with crime ; see man enslaved by man, until we scarce 
know in their degradation those brothers of Christ, to whom we are 
anything but brothers save for the well-known human cry which 
they ever send up appealing to heaven- Oh, as we remember this, 
see this, your worldly doctrine of calmness changes us to marble ! 

On September 17 (text, " Am I my brother's keeper ? ") I 
again introduced the subject. 

I was then about to visit my parents at Falmouth, but in 



that it was fortunate for you that such was the case, and it is my 
sincere advice to you not to come here until there is reason to believe, 
your opinions have undergone material changes on the subject of 
slavery. If you are willing to expose your own person recklessly, 
I am not willing to subject myself and family to the hazards of such a 
visit. Those opinions give me more uneasiness just now than your 
horrible views on the subject of religion, bad as these are. 

You say in your last it is strange that you " meet with intoler- 
ance nowhere but at home." If you had but a small amount of 
that best of all sense common sense it would not seem at all 
strange that such should be the fact. I should treat all young men 
similarly situated just as you are treated by others- but their parents 
and best friends would probably do towards them just as your parents 
and friends do towards you. A single moment's reflection would 
teach any common-sense person the reasonable propriety of our 
course. But having exhausted all our rational effort, we hand you 
over to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and pray most earnestly that the ever-blessed Spirit may 
guide you aright. If you make shipwreck in this life and the next, 
you must not only wade through the precious blood of Christ and 
do despite to the Spirit of His grace ; but your father's prayers, so 
long as his life lasts, will be thrown in the way also. 

This letter had deep affection in it, and grieved me less than 
it puzzled me. I had not made public any opinions concerning 
slavery except in my two sermons at Washington ; there had 
been no report of those utterances ; and I was entirely ignorant 
of the rumours (referred to in the previous chapter) mixing me 
up in the fugitive slave case in Boston. My sister tells me that 
it was even said I had been summoned as a witness against the 
owner of Anthony Burns. I made no reply to my father's 
letter, and went on with my sermons. 

On October 29, when by announcement the church was to 
meet after the morning services to elect a minister, I felt impelled 
to be perfectly explicit with the congregation, which I knew 
would all be present. My text was, "Thy kingdom come," 
and in the discourse I said : 

Solomon said, " There is nothing new under the sun " ; a greater 
than Solomon said, " I create all things new. 1 ' And his church, if 
true to his Spirit, will feel that it is an aggressive thing ; that his 
kingdom, though not of this world, is in it ; that it must penetrate 



and redeem all institutions, and change the world. The church 
must thus hold itself ready to pass free judgment on all customs, 
fashions, ideas, facts ; on trade and politics and, in this country, 
more especially hold itself ready to give free utterance in relation 
to our special national sin the greatest of all sins human slavery. 

Within fifteen minutes from the utterance of that sentiment 
I was elected minister, with but two contrary votes. This gave 
me confidence and happiness. I knew what my people could 
bear, and had no fear of trouble. My salary was ample for a 
young bachelor of those days. My friends found for me a pleasant 
suite of rooms where I could entertain friends. 

That a congregation at the national capital, containing in it 
such men as Chief Justice Cranch, Mayor Seaton, Joseph Gales, 
and other eminent citizens well known in Virginia, had settled 
me as their minister produced its impression on my relatives. 
The Intelligencer's reports of my sermons were talked of in 
Fredericksburg, and my father began to feel that there were no 
longer grounds for the apprehensions expressed in his letter of 
September 18. At the close of November I received a cheerful 
letter from him and a letter from my mother begging me to 
visit Falmouth. About the same time numerous letters from 
friends and relatives in Fredericksburg and Richmond urged me 
to visit them. Several Unitarians turned up unexpectedly in 
Fredericksburg, who said they could get the town hall if I would 
preach there. This I declined for my father's sake, but I could 
not resist an invitation to preach in Richmond, Va., and gave 
in the long-silent Universalist church there two discourses on 
the Sunday of January 21, 1855. 

After an altogether pleasant stay of several days in the 
house of my uncle, Hon. Raleigh Travers Daniel, no word being 
said about slavery and no reproach heard for my heresy, this 
dear uncle accompanied me to both sermons. He said he feared 
that Unitarianism tended to cultivate the head more than the 
heart, which was a good hint to me ; I had been invited to Rich- 
mond to expound unorthodox views, but I ought to have revealed 
the heart in them. I went up with a light heart to my dear old 
home in Falmouth, I was affectionately received by my parents, 
and all seemed about to go smoothly. But at night when I 
was returning home from some visit 1 was twice spoken to by 



negroes, who whispered that my opposition to slavey and my 
course about Tony Burns were known umontf the eolourod people 
there, and they hinted rxjurtatious that I was contemplating 
some movement. I was shocked by this revelation, and of course 
disclaimed any such intention. 

But worse was to conic. Next morning as I was walking 
through the main street a numbrr uf young mm, some of them 
former schoolmates, hailed me and surrtwwU'ti me ; they told 
me that my presence in Fulrnouth mulct not In* tolerated. " Charles 
Frank Suttle," said one, " say* that when In* was in Boston you 
did everything you could against him to prevent his getting 
back his servant Tony Burn**, and that yon an* an abolitionist. 
There is danger to have that kind of man among our servants, 
and you must leaves \\V don't want to have any row/* By 
this time a number of the rougher surf had rrmvtleti up and there 
were threats. Then a friendlier vmv said that mi mvount of 
their respect for my parents awl family they wi.hd to avoid 
violence, arid hoped that 1 would Iraxv without surh trouble. 

There was* I think, little danger *f vitli-mv to myself. My 
parents, brothers, and othrr relatives rou^tttutt-d a lar^e part 
of the little town* and w!ut<*vt<r iStrtr dtsaj'i'ivwrnts from me 
would have seriously resrntetl aiiv injury. Vet I * uuM uot but 
recognise that if only cm their ariwnt if wa IHV dutv to leave 
the place; I had no to rttLttt|,:lr them m ijit-iiii-K More- 

over, the secret apj>roai'lu^ of flu* ii*i*rrH m fit** j'i'Viuu* evening 
suggested that thm? iniirni tw Mume liaii;^-^ t tused by 

the silly gossip of tin* whitr*. t tbfr*fi*re aul to the rrawd 
that I did nothing ri.ltin'J Suttl- ami \\ilham Brent 

beyond expi'4*ssing tit stud*"nt% wished w t* 'vuipathise 

with them my laek tf ; but a*-, tbi ^ wt j* umumrH of 

the kind and 1 hacl no fleNirr in i au^r ils%itii!*,api\ I tunikl leave 
next clay, 

Of this incident I ^t$*l HH| ,i \\uifi at Imifir It uif i%hort 
my visit by two Uav* :ih% '4*1 u** -.pn nl >-vpl tnation \va 
needed of my quit k iftntK t \\ .luii,:f*n wh-i*' t hail to preaeh 
the following Sumltv ISiri^ apj -at*'i n* i*-..*n lo flit* family 
why then* should lit* anv ih>ti'.. ih*aii \ nt.u^ n- \\ that I was 
living so ru-ir. but lu iu* if ua. a !^*nv tn^nifiit ulim I left 
them. It was*' v tK A-. I u,c flni^i l*v MI i*M'ihfjii nMt'ltman, 



James Parker, across the bridge and along the meadows, it was 
with a feeling that I should never see them again. 

At the first station after leaving Fredericksburg the train 
was entered by my father's eldest brother, Dr. Valentine Conway 
of Stafford. He had always been fond of me, but had no doubt 
heard Colonel Suttle's story, and spoke to me bitterly. I did 
not tell him that I was that day banished from my own home 
and relatives, but made what answer I could.* 

Uncle Valentine parted from me at Aquia Creek, where at 
that time a steamboat continued the route to Washington. I 
sat on the deck humiliated and weeping. I was just in my 
twenty-third year, and there was now brought home to me 
the terrible fact that the tyranny of slavery crushed not only 
the negroes, but the most loving hearts of all. I afterwards 
discovered that many good women, my mother among them, 
secretly cherished a hatred of slavery, and that many men had 
misgivings about the institution. They were compelled by a 
sort of reign of terror to sacrifice before the idol all expression of 
generous affections this terror being caused by the gathering 
anti-slavery cloud in the north. 

In after years I could of course make a hundred excuses for 
those young people who ordered me out out of Virginia. I was 
the first and only anti-slavery man they had ever met, and I 
came just after the adventures of their neighbours Suttle and 
Brent in recovering Tony Burns had brought home to the little 
town some realisation of Northern antagonism to slavery. 

Martyrdom is as demoralising to the martyr as to the per- 
secutor. That incident in Falmouth was for me very unfortunate. 
It distorted my vision. Four years before, when Grace Green- 
wood advised me to read a story coming out in the National 

* When I visited Fredericksburg twenty years later, to be welcomed 
and f 6ted by those who once drove me away, Uncle Valentine again accom- 
panied me on the cars in Stafford, and said : " When we last rode together 
here and I reproached you for your abolitionism, you made a reply I 
never forgot. You expressed wonder that we Virginians did not sec 
that the agitation against slavery was part of a world-wide movement 
for human liberty a movement whose force was immeasurable and in- 
evitable and would ultimately overwhelm our Southern institution. Your 
prediction has been fulfilled." We looked out on the dear old fields of 
Stafford, which the tramp of armies had desolated. 



Era, "Undo Tom's Cabin, 1 ' I read a lew ehapters, Inil did not 
care to obtain the further tuns. Not only wa-^ I as yet in tran- 
sition on the slavery question, but 1 reei^n!^*! nothing in 
Mrs. Stowe's romance that was true ui slavery in Virginia. But 
how terrible is the personal factor ! Pour Shyluek says : u The 
curse never fell upon our race till now ; I never frit it till now." 
I read " Uncle Tom's Cabin >% with different e\v s ; ami reeuUing 
every ugly incident connected with negroes that 1 had seen 
since childhood and at Warren ton the sales of slaves were* ugly 
enough though ran* I eoneludetl that Mrs. Stmve's book was 
a photographic representation of things going on in Mate* farther 

south. 

I still loved my State, ant! the posit iw I h H! at Washington, 
considered so enviable by other ymwg wint.tei ., bv no HUMUS 
consoled me for the fading of my tin-am of an q>o-itolate in 
Virginia. At the close of April .1 Unitarian mini .tn , Mi. ( tapster, 
was to fill my pulpit, and I sei/etl tin* tnv,tMon ioi an extrusion 
into the part of Virginia where 1 hal m-vrr lirt-u, Ai j roinpanied 
by Franklin Philp, whose wife was thr Mri^ttiist tn my elinreh, I 
visited Harpers Ferry, Weir's t'avr, and the Natttrai Bridge, 
then made my way to Chariot tesvillf. 

As we strolltxi thronglt tin* br.tuttt'n! ^ifiumlH of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and saw the line looking students, my old 
missionary dream revived. HaMftnng into tiif ttnvn ! seenred 
a sort of hall, and placards were justed anntntut iiig that cm the 
next afternoon (Sunday) I wwtttt |iit%n1i, I tin nt.it twrtrmbtT 
whether I announced any special subject, but probably indicated 
that it was unorthodox, for one *r two student?* raine primed 
for opposition in the disrusMcm, whit !i it was saul wnuld be 
invited* The room crowded, mainly by university men 
my name and connections were well kn**wn .uul i hati gathered 
for the occasion what ! considered thr hf.t pa^ages uf st*veral 
sennons. No doubt I alluded tn thr lattnnahsm <*( the founder 
of their university, President jertefMm, but wa.? prucient t*nt>ugh 
not to make any allitsion to slavery. My tibjrrtiuns to the chief 
dogmas were on built scriptural and rational grounds. 

The discussion that followed V.M.S quiet ami srhohuly. Fortu- 
nately I had a little Ti^tament and was able to 
score a point by my text, i Tun. iii M x6, "Ail 



Scripture is given by inspiration of God," etc., should be trans- 
lated " Every Scripture inspired by God is profitable," etc. My 
opponents, however, were well drilled in their faith, and no doubt 
as well satisfied as I was with the discussion. In that remote 
place, where Unitarianism was unknown, they were as eager as 
the ancient Athenians for some new thing, and I had pleasant 
interviews with some of them. 

One evening a large bonfire in the neighbourhood of the uni- 
versity attracted my attention, and on going out to it, I found 
the students making around it a great hullabaloo whose cause I 
could not understand. But I now learned that Mrs. Stowe, 
author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," had just arrived on a visit to her 
relative, the wife of Professor McGuffie. The occasion was seized 
for a frolicsome manifestation. Someone at our hotel told me 
that Mrs. Stowe was only the pretext for a frolic, as the Faculty 
might be timid about repressing an orgie disguised as an ex- 
pression of Southern sentiment. Whether there were any un- 
pleasant effects for the professor's family or Mrs. Stowe I do not 
know, but I went off feeling that there was an impassable barrier 
to my entering on any ministry in Virginia. 

I had received from Richmond a letter from Thomas H. 
Wynne (who had been on the staff of cousin John Daniel's paper 
until he Daniel had been sent as Minister to Sardinia), in 
which he said, " Your discourses gave the fullest satisfaction, 
and numerous inquiries have been addressed to me in regard to 
the possibility of securing your services altogether." Had it 
not been for that incident at Falmouth I should probably have 
left Washington and settled in Richmond. No " Salvationist " 
was ever more ardent than I was in my desire to grapple with the 
dark and evil powers steadily taking possession of my State. 

Meanwhile, however, my labours in Washington and truly 
I toiled through all the daylight of the week secured favour. 
Even my father was adapting himself to the situation on finding 
that I was steadfast to my aim. My discourses were rarely on 
public matters or polemical questions ; they dealt mainly with 
the human heart and spiritual life, self-truthfulness, the functions 
of doubt and duty of inquiry. 

Dr. Burnap was a good deal troubled by u the abolition 
complexion of the ordination services," and reminded me that 



" one ism is enough at a time." Concerning my latitudinariau 
tendencies he had apprehensions, but still culled me his Timothy. 
In one of our talks he said, " The miracles cannot be denied without 
tearing the New Testament to pieces. Christianity stands prac- 
tically on three legs Miracles of Jesus, Sanctity of Sunday, and 
the Christian Ministry. Take either away and it: must topple 



over." 



The first sermon of mine published in Washington was en- 
titled, " The Old and the New : A Sermon containing the History 
of the First Unitarian Church in Washington City." It was 
given December 31, 1854. I remember across all the years the 
pains taken in the preparation of this historical sermon. No 
history of the church existed, and for some weeks I had gone 
about making inquiries of the older families for information. 
One-third of the sermon was an exhortation relating to the 
duties transmitted to us by a Past altogether honourable. Its 
composition was indeed a burden. Not yet twenty-three 
years of age at my installation, I had to give instruction to 
grey-haired men, to families well acquainted with the* condi- 
tions of thought and life in the great capital where I was 
a novice. 

I did not enter on my Washington ministry in any polemical 
spirit; I was anxious to conform as far as possible with the 
sentiments of the community, and to be friendly with the orthodox 
churches with which our heretical society had established some 
modus vivendi. But soon an occasion arose where it was necessary 
to assume a recusant attitude*. In the summer (1855) a terrible 
plague broke out in Virginia (Norfolk and Portsmouth). My 
church promptly raised a large sum for tin* sufferers. On Sep- 
tember 16, when a collection was made for that purpose, I gave 
a discourse on "The True and the False in Prevalent Theories 
of Divine Dispensation, 11 Although I opposed the, many pulpit 
assertions that the plague was a judgment from Heaven, 1 hud 
nothing much better than commonplace optimism with which 
to confront such superstition. Tin* sermon, however, con- 
tained a passage which notified my congregation that 1 was 

able to see a Satan if not a God in the pestilence- namely, the 

evil institution that labour and herded families into 

squalid quarters where and mint* find fhrir nests. 
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The sermon was printed with the following preface : 

When it was suggested by some who agreed with the sentiments 
of the following discourse, that its publication might be beneficial, 
the writer, having prepared it in the ordinary course of his ministry, 
and without any view to publication, declined. Since that, the 
following resolution has been issued by the Board of Aldermen and 
the Common Council : 

" Resolved, That as, in all time of our tribulation, it becomes us 
to acknowledge the hand of the Almighty, and, by prayer and sup- 
plication, call for His merciful aid and deliverance ; that, therefore, 
the Mayor of our city be, arid he is hereby, requested to set apart 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer ; that he request the citizens to assemble in their various 
places of public worship, and offer petitions to Almighty God in 
behalf of those He has seen fit to visit so sorely, and that He will 
be pleased to avert from us such terrible calamity." 

Feeling that we cannot assemble on that day to " acknowledge 
the hand of the Almighty," and " call for His merciful deliverance " 
from His own hand ; nor assist in rendering persons less able to give 
for the relief of the sufferers, by loss of a day's wages ; nor bear our 
testimony, however feeble, in favour of a sanctity which deprives the 
people of thirty or forty thousand dollars, that the Council may 
have its conscience soothed by a day's crying of " Lord ! Lord ! " 
for its refusal to appropriate five or even one thousand dollars for 
the sufferers ; nor petition Him to do the work of our board in 
averting " from us such terrible calamity," we shall not open our 
church on that day. 

In place of such ministrations, this discourse is offered to the 
public. The author does not anticipate much open sympathy with 
his sentiments, but has yet to learn that the truth may not be most 
demanded by the time and place that give it the least welcome. 

WASHINGTON, September 21, 1855. 

I had not consulted my society about closing the church on 
Fast Day, but sent word to the committee that I could not 
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with the thought bestowed upon it. I did indeed give a discourse 
on reverence for God, in a series on the Three Reverences (in 
Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister "), but on reading it now I recall 
once more Kenan's reflection on the many headaches suffered 
by young men in exchanging one error for another. 

Early in the nineteenth century several families, chiefly of 
English birth, living in Washington, used to meet on Sundays in 
each other's houses, and read Unitarian literature. They dis- 
covered in the city a merchant, Robert Little, formerly a clergy- 
man of the English church, from which he had withdrawn because 
of his Unitarianism. This led to the formation of a Unitarian 
society, and its building was dedicated (1822) by Robert Little. 
The church was attended at the same time by John Quincy 
Adams, President, and John C. Calhoun, the famous Southern 
senator. Calhoun gave a large subscription, and a gentleman 
who received it told me that in giving it the senator said : " It 
will be the religion of the country in fifty years." Robert Little 
sometimes preached in the House of Representatives, and Jared 
Sparks, the most eminent Unitarian minister of that time, was 
elected chaplain of Congress. There had been long intervals in 
which visitors of national reputation had occupied the pulpit, 
the most frequent and able of these being Dr. Orville Dewey . This 
minister and lecturer was a devotee of Daniel Webster. He 
had excited anti-slavery wrath by an imprudent remark, and he 
privately said to me that if I preached anti-slavery views in 
Washington I would not maintain myself there. 

The traditions of the Washington pulpit had thus established 
a very high standard of preaching. This I knew very well, and 
it was not without trepidation that I entered on my work. I 
had, however, not only a distinguished but a generous and 
sympathetic audience. Never was there a fairer sky above a 
young minister, and I was for a time able to ignore the small 
cloud in it. This cloud might be symbolised by one pew, more 
finely cushioned than the rest. It was that in which President 
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judge, who held his official place fifty-four years, had done more 
to diffuse in Washington respect for Unitarianism than all the 
preachers together. He was fond of music, and had an organ in 
his house. I was told that on one occasion, when the organist 
failed to come, the beautiful old man with his flowing white 
locks arose from his pew, ascended to the choir, and played all 
the music. 

There were in the society persons of special knowledge and 
ability whose friendship was invaluable to me. Among these 
was Professor Espy, the meteorologist, a born philosopher 
(necessitarian), another being Dr. Nichols, physician of the 
Insane Asylum. Lieutenant Edward Hunt, U.S.A., an admirable 
gentleman and scientific man, had recently married Miss Helen 
Fiske, in later years known by her literary works published under 
the initials " H. H." Helen had never been in a Unitarian 
church until she came with her husband to ours. Without 
being exactly beautiful, she was of distinguished appearance 
tall, fair, and with candid beaming eyes, in which kindliness 
contended with penetration. She was highly educated, brilliant 
and sometimes satirical in conversation, dressed with elegance, 
and while laughing at the world of fashion, entered it with an 
eagerness that suggested previous repression, perhaps of a reli- 
gious kind. While always adequate to the functions of her social 
position, they could not " stale her infinite variety." She could 
be philosophical at one moment, merry and witty at another, 
and in whatever vein was engaging. But she then showed no 
inclination for literary pursuits. It was a serious loss to me 
when the Hunts were ordered off to Rhode Island, but I visited 
them there. 

I had given Helen, at Washington, Emerson's works, and 
the study of these, and also the development of her beautiful 
little son Rennie, made her more serious. She told me that she 
had one day found herself in the same railway car with Emerson, 
and both being alone, she introduced herself in my name. Emerson 

mrl cliA ViaH wifTi liim on hnnr'c 
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covering what they thought of it. She gave one of her guests, a 
military man, " The Snow-Image " to read during an hour's 
absence of herself and husband, and afterwards found lie regarded 
it as simply a sort of fairy-tale for a child. "So I adapted my 
conversation to a gentlemanly blockhead." 

Lieutenant Hunt was killed by an explosion while engaged 
on some experiments in his office at Newport, and that tragedy, 
combined with the death of their charming boy Rennie, wrought 
in Helen Hunt an effect of which I recognise some trace in her 
beautiful tale, " Mercy Philbrick's Choice." Her hair did not 
indeed at once turn white like that of Mercy Philbrick, nor did 
she enter the pulpit, but she became a beloved teacher to a 
parish which included all lovers of literature. At Washington 
Helen ridiculed everyone with " a mission " ; the later years of 
her life were devoted to the cause of American Indians. 

As the receptions of the President were those of the nation, 
and not of the particular President who happened to be its cham- 
berlain, I attended them occasionally until the wars in Kansas 
began. The receptions were very brilliant, and it is a pity that 
no artist painted the scene. Nearly every lady was dressed in 
white, dvcollet/e to an extent now rarely known in America even 
on the stage, but evening dress for gentlemen was not general. 

President Pierce was gracious and gentlemanly as a host. 
Of the ladies who received with him I have no remembrance at 
all. The President's countenance, though not intellectual, had 
a certain expression of refinement and even benevolence with 
which I could never harmonise the outrages in Kansas. 

" All men become good creatures, but so slow ! " says Brown- 
ing. What has become of Pierce ? I cannot think a man bad- 
hearted who was beloved by Horatio Bridge, U.S.N. (whom I 
knew slightly, but would have tried to make my friend had 1 
foreseen his book about Nathaniel Hawthorne), and who so 
gently soothed the last days of Hawthorne's life. There has 
been many a worse man in the White House than Franklin Pierce, 
but there might be written on his tomb the words of Buddha : 
" Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy to an enemy, 
a wrongly directed mind will do us greater mischief." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Ante-bellum Washington Incongruities The McGuires Benoni Lewis 
Cass Jefferson Davis Seward John P. Hale Charles Sumner 
General Winfielcl Scott Science and Literature Salmon P. Chase 
Dr. Bailey Longfellow's "Hiawatha" Ministerial Experiences 
-Walt Whitman The World -bur den Gerald FitzGerald. 

THOSE who know only the post-bellum Washington cannot realise 
the charm of the earlier city. Fifty years ago there were two 
Washingtons one a large hotel distributed in edifices meeting 
the official nation's need, the other a village still rambling at 
large after its two generations. The village had been steadily 
swamped by the capital, but it was to that my intimacy mainly 
belonged, and life therein was delightful. To the old residents 
and their circle the national Washington was scenic, also not a 
little grotesque, and always amusing. I kept at times a scrawling 
journal, and select a few notes which, though of little interest, 
may give some idea of the incongruities one encountered in the 
primitive Washington. 

To-day I saw the Catholic saint Mrs. Mattingly entering her 
house. It is, I believe, the thirteenth year since she arose from 
the bed whereon she lay, so far as human judgment could go, dying 
of cancer. Her importance to the Catholic Church here was so great 
that the Pope ordered that mass should be said for her recovery 
on a given hour throughout the world. On that hour she was informed 
that the Church universal was praying for her. Her system was 
revolutionised, and the cancer gradually withered from that moment. 
Her case has been the means of converting many hereabout. Op- 
posite her house a " psychological healing medium " has put out 
his card, declaring himself ready, with the aid of spirits, to do the 
same thing for anyone afflicted, at a dollar per head. 



garret in Washington, and is kept from starvation by charity. Mr. 
Hayes has examined his claims to the estates, and has no doubt 
of their being well founded. Hard by is the splendid mansion of a 
millionaire, who came here a barefoot boy, with no claims but that 
which every industrious boy has upon the vast estate of the New 
World. 

At the President' s reception this evening the brilliant wife of 
the Russian Count B attracted all eyes. I remember her years 
ago as a schoolgirl in Georgetown whom I used to meet eating bread- 
and-butter, and dragging her satchel for a wagon on her way to 
school. The Russian count also met her, admired the pretty face 
beneath the bread-and-butter, kept his eyes on her, and just as she 
was leaving school adorned her with pearls and diamonds, and took 
her to St. Petersburg as Countess B. 

Met to-day a descendant of the Fairfax family quite a beautiful 
lady, and one too proud of her lineage to marry a mere democrat. 
She is poor. The family once owned a farm in Virginia larger than 
England and Wales together. 

Passed a pleasant evening in the company of a niece of the novel- 
Jst Zschokke. She had, or was supposed to have, in her youth the 
gift of second-sight. She gave me an interesting account of the 
experiments which she underwent to satisfy her uncle Zschokke' s 
curiosity in such matters, and which led him to write his celebrated 
story, " The Sleep- Waker." She was forbidden by a physician the 
exercise of her power, and it finally left her. She is the wife of the 
Swiss consul at Washington. 

New Year's Day, 1855. It is the custom in Washington for 
the ladies of every distinguished house to receive callers. There is 
no restriction whatever, the brutal having the freedom of refined 
homes. I saw drunken men reeling into the front doors of refined 
families, their object being to devour the dainties provided lavishly 
on such occasions. At the house of Mayor Seaton I found the ladies 
shrinking, in the absence of any protection, before two half-tipsy 
fellows of the " know-nothing " species, who were demanding whether 
they (the ladies) did not think that " Americans should rule America, 11 
and that every ''damned Abolitionist should be hung." 

Outside of my congregation I enjoyed acquaintance with 
several families, one being the McGuires. The elder McGuire 
father of Frederick, now superintendent of the Corcoran Gallery 
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had lived in Washington from early youth, and had personal 
knowledge of the historic events and personages of that region. 
With his humour and graphic powers he related personal ex- 
periences and anecdotes which made many dry bones live even 
in my own Vii-ginia neighbourhood for he was not an imagina- 
tive man, and his every narrative had the ring of truth. He 
had known President Jackson and accompanied him on the 
steamer to Aquia Landing, and thence by stage-coach to Freder- 
icksburg, where Jackson (1832) inaugurated the monument of 
the mother of Washington. He witnessed the sensational inci- 
dent that occurred when the boat paused at Alexandria, where 
an officer named Randolph rushed aboard and pulled Jackson's 
nose an action by which the President and those around him 
were so paralysed that the assailant walked quietly ashore. The 
President gave beside the monument an admirable address, but 
McGuire did not hear it, and told me why. When the company 
reached Fredericksburg they were distributed about in its hos- 
pitable homes. Young McGuire after his weary journey slept 
soundly. In the early morning he was awakened by a coloured 
servant who bore a very large tumbler of something unknown. 
He drank the whole of this iced liquid, the most delicious thing 
he had ever tasted, and straightway went to sleep again. After a 
time he waked up, and went downstairs to breakfast. He found 
food set out, but the house was entirely vacant ; he walked to 
the front door and found the street also empty. One human 
being, an extremely aged negro, came hobbling along, who in- 
formed him that the whole town had gone out to Kenmore, a 
mile away, to hear the President's speech. The ceremony was 
early in order that the President might return to Washington 
the same afternoon. McGuire hastened out, but met the crowd 
coming back. So he returned to Washington with no recollection 
of Fredericksburg except its extremely matinal hospitality and 
the fallacious charms of the mint- julep. 

The office-seeking spirit supplied Washington with charac- 



name was Benoni. I first came upon him when taking a walk 
beyond the western limit of the city. In a beautiful grove the 
old man was sitting on a log in front of his hut. His long and 
matted hair, his beard reaching to his breast from every part of 
his cheeks, his yellowish complexion, the glassy brightness of 
his eye, might have made him a comfortable living among the 
artists of Paris or Rome. He had constructed a hut with old 
rails, and there I visited him. A fire in the centre ; an old coffee- 
pot and skillet ; a plank for bed with no clothing for it these 
constituted the whole estate of Benoni. The autumn frosts were 
already upon us, and I asked Benoni if he would not be more 
comfortable in the city. He could not, he said, go away at 
present ; he had passed three winters there, and had been assured 
by the President that by next spring his country-seat would be 
ready. He lived on what the market wagons cast to him. 

Foremost among " cranks " was the editor of Truth. With 
his many documents of importance to his country which he was 
eager to show, he was a bore. He had once caused a commotion 
in the Senate gallery by wishing to shoot Henry Clay, but that 
had not got him into an asylum, nor even the wild insanity of 
supposing that a paper named Truth could live in Washington. 
But its prospectuses alone lived. Every election year he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for the presidency, declaring that 
he loved his country as he loved his God. 

I have sometimes queried whether Henry Labouchere did 
not get the title of his famous London journal from that poor 
creature in Washington. For it was in 1854-55 that Labouchere 
was involved with the British Legation at Washington for raising 
American recruits for the Crimean War, and when he was sent 
back with his chief Crampton to England perhaps he may have 
carried among his souvenirs of Washington lunacy a prospectus 
of the original Truth I 

The most interesting figure in Congress to me was Senator 
Seward. I met him only two or three times the first time at 
a reception and luxurious supper in his own house, where I was 
introduced to him by the Hon Robert C. Schenck, but had no 
opportunity for conversation.* I remember, however, standing 

* Seward knew the political importance of terrapin and champagne. 
I was told that once on hearing some compromisers were coming on a 
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near and observing him while he was talking with eminent per- 
sonages. His air was that of candour, and it was the same in 
his speeches. There was in his whole manner one might say, 
rather, absence of manner abandon, freedom from artifices, 
and self-restraint. 

Senator Seward's prestige among the anti-slavery people 
had been made by his bold condemnation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law (1850), in which he declared that men would not obey it ; 
they would be guided by " a higher law." The Southern con- 
gressmen made what capital they could out of this alleged de- 
claration that there was a law higher than the Constitution. But 
Seward was after all a child of the political phase of the anti- 
slavery movement ; he was not trusted by those of the religious 
era. Senator Sumner was the watchman for these, and had an 
instinctive distrust of Seward. After the execution of John 
Brown for his attack at Harper's Ferry, Seward made a speech 
in which Sumner remarked to me the inconsistency of saying 
at one point that Brown was insane and at another that he was 
" justly punished." Seward was in Europe when the John 
Brown excitement occurred, and that imprudent phrase uttered 
immediately on his return probably cost him the presidency. 

John P. Hale, senator of New Hampshire, was a solid, hand- 
some man, with clear-cut features, a good voice, and a lucid, 
vivacious way of speaking. His impressiveness as an orator 
was partly due, like that of John Bright, to a humanised religious 
feeling which warmed and quickened his ethical principles. He 
once spoke of the enslaved and despised African cc who yet bears 
within him a nature destined to run parallel to the eternity of 
God." He had much reputation as a humorist. Hale was, I 
think, the most popular of the anti-slavery Senators among the 
Southerners. But he warned them solemnly that they were 
trying to carry slavery through an age to which it did not belong. 
" You cannot steer an iceberg through the tropics. The warm 
sun will shine on it and melt it ; the rains will fall on it and melt 



Senator Hale had an attractive family. His daughters were 
among the young ladies from the North whose invasion the old 
Southern society in Washington could hardly resist. 

Senator Sumner fell just short of being a great statesman. 
I enjoyed his friendship for many years and recognised his fine 
qualities, but always felt regret that Massachusetts should not 
be represented in the Senate by men more adapted to the crisis 
through which the country was passing than either Sumner or his 
colleague, Henry M. Wilson. Sumner had no sense of humour, 
and Ms way of treating things was too academic. I believe he 
would have been a stronger man if he had married earlier ; he 
did marry late in life, too late for the marriage to be happy. He 
apparently had no relative or friend intimate enough to criticise 
him. His most intimate friends at home (Boston) were the 
Longfellows, who were too loyal to him, as indeed most of us 
were, on account of his inflexible devotion to our cause, to tell 
him his faults. Sumner was an incarnation of the anti-slavery 
conscience ; he was sent to take the place of Webster, whose last 
appearance in the capitol was to listen to his successor's arraign- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law for which he (Webster) was 
chiefly responsible. 

I sometimes met General Winfield Scott. In 1852 he had 
been a Whig candidate for the presidency, on a platform of 
the suppression of any further discussion of the slavery question. 
For this he had been much ridiculed North and South, My 
cousin Daniel said in his Richmond Examiner that Scott's first 
name was originally " Wingfield," but the " g " had been dropped 
for the more military " Winfield." Mayor Seaton, at whose 
house I used to meet him, thought him rather garrulous, but he 
was a striking figure. To all who knew the old gentleman it must 
have been appalling that at the beginning of the Union war the 
armies of the United States should have been under the command 
of this aged general ; and yet I now have to credit him with 
the wisdom of having advised against the defence of Fort 
Sumter. Had his advice been followed, the war might have 
been avoided. 

There was never much literary ability in Congress. Daniel 
Webster gained credit for learning by his legal argument on the 
Girard bequest founding a 1 college from which ministers of religion 
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were excluded. But I was informed that all the historical know- 
ledge in it was supplied to him by a learned Methodist, Rev. W. B. 
Edwards. Longfellow said that Sumner recalled to him the his- 
toric speakers in Parliament, but the senator used to be ridiculed 
for his Latin quotations. Congressman Upham, who wrote the 
valuable monograph on Salem Witchcraft, impressed me he 
attended my church as a fine literary intellect entombed in 
politics. 

Outside Congress there was a good deal of intellectual activity 
of the scientific kind. Lieutenant Maury and Professor Espy, 
and at the Smithsonian Institution Professors Henry and Baird, 
gave Washington a fine reputation in that direction. School- 
craft's researches were interesting all countries in the aborigines. 
The best feature of Washington was the courses of lectures given 
at the Smithsonian, not limited to science, which enabled us to 
hear eminent educators from various parts of the country. For 
modern American history we had George Washington Parke 
Custis, who compiled all the fictions about General Washington 
which historians find so impregnable. Custis was the man, I 
have reason to believe, who told Jared Sparks that the fine Mar- 
mion portrait of Betty Lewis was his grandmother ; and to this 
day the portrait of Washington's sister in Sparks appears as that 
of his wife ! " Grace Greenwood," as yet more celebrated for 
her beauty than her writings, and Mrs. Southworth, were devoting 
themselves to literature. I remember one man, George Wood, 
a government clerk, who aspired to literary distinction. He 
wrote " Peter Schlemihl in America " and cc The Modern Pilgrim." 
I reviewed one of his books for the Intelligencer, and Mr. Seaton 
persuaded me to make it less severe. Wood heaped coals of fire 
on me by writing in praise of my sermons. 

The handsomest man in the Senate was Salmon P. Chase, 
afterwards Chief Justice. I heard Dr. McClintock say : cc People 
who suppose the anti-slavery men wicked ought to get a look at 
that heavenly face of Senator Chase." The face was always 



rhetorical. He was more interesting in conversation than in 
debate, but went little into society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gamaliel Bailey of the National Era had estab- 
lished in Washington a brilliant salon. At their soirees there were 
always distinguished guests from abroad, and " Grace Green- 
wood " was on these occasions quite equal to any of those French 
dames whose salons have become historic. The Bailey entertain- 
ments were of more importance in furthering anti-slavery senti- 
ment in Washington than has been appreciated. The anti- 
slavery senators were rarely met there, with the exception of 
Hale ; but their ladies often came. A good many repre- 
sentatives attended. Two North-Carolinians, Goodloe and 
Helper, virtually exiled, found welcome and sympathy there. 
Nothing in Washington was more brilliant than the Bailey 
soir/e. The bright and pretty " Yankee " ladies got up the- 
atricals, charades, tableaux, and the White House receptions 
were dull in comparison. 

The serious force and learning characteristic of the National 
Era could hardly prepare one to find in Dr. Bailey the elegant 
and polished gentleman that he was. He was tine last man 
that one might imagine facing the mob that destroyed his printing- 
press in Cincinnati. I do not wonder that the mob gathered for 
similar violence in Washington had quailed before his benign 
countenance and calm good-natured address to them. Mrs. 
Bailey, a tall, graceful, and intellectual woman, possessed all the 
nerve necessary to pass through those ordeals, while at the same 
time her apparent rdle was that of introducing young ladies into 
Washington society and shining as the centre of a refined social 
circle. 

I did not write for the National Era, but when I could spare 
time from my sermons wrote for the National Intelligencer, which 
reached my own people, as the Era did not. Payment was never 
thought of, as I contributed only what I wished to have pub- 
lished barring, of course, theology and slavery* I wrote several 
reviews, one of these being of Longfellow's " Hiawatha " (fall of 
l8 55)> which brought me a grateful note from the poet. I possess 
no copy of my review, but my memory is that I had read up the 
aboriginal legends. At any rate, when soon after Longfellow 
was accused of appropriating the stories along with the metre 
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of " Kalewala," the Finnish epic, I was able to defend him. Long- 
fellow, in a note of December 3, 1855, said : 

I wrote you a few days ago to thank you for your generous article 
on " Hiawatha/' and now I must write again to thank you still more 
for coming so swiftly to my rescue in this onslaught of " T. C. P.," 
whose chief motive for publishing his "astounding discovery " seems 
to be to inform the world that he has read " Kalewala/' 

It is really too abject and pitiful, and one does not want to waste 
time upon it. Still, I am greatly obliged to you for saying what you 
did, and as you may not have the Indian books at hand I enclose the 
refutation of the charges touching Hiawatha's birth and departure. 
I can do the same if necessary with each and every legend, though 
of course not with the detail of the working up. 

Longfellow also sent his copy of " Kalewala." " T. C. P." 
I never identified.* 

It was a satisfaction to be entirely relieved of all those relics 
of " extreme unction " which make so important a part of Metho- 
dist ministry. Of course, I visited rny friends when they were 
ill, but it was not as a minister. 

One morning a middle-aged lady called on me and said that 
her husband had been taken ill as they were passing through 
Washington, and the doctor thought he might die. They were 
unacquainted in the city. She was herself an Episcopalian, 
but her husband was a freethinker, and would certainly not 
receive an orthodox clergyman. She earnestly desired that he 
should be visited by some minister of religion, and as he was 
more friendly to Unitarians than to others, she asked if I would 
call. I said that I would see him if she was sure that my visit 
would be well received by the sufferer, and not excite his resent- 
ment. She promised to converse with him, and I would learn 
at the door whether I would be welcome. Their lodging was 

* In one of his letters Longfellow sent me an extract from one he had 
from Emerson, which says : "I find this Indian poem very wholesome, 
sweet and wholesome as maize, very proper and pertinent for us to read, 



near my church, and when I called the lady took me into the 
invalid's room. In the bed I saw a handsome man of about sixty 
with a look of keen intelligence. I perceived that he was on 
the defensive. His wife, he said, desired him to sec me, and 
for her sake he agreed, but was afraid it was not fair to me, as 
he had no belief whatever in Christianity. I told him there was 
no need for such fear, as it made no difference to me whether he 
was a Christian or not. He then smiled and related that several 
preachers had tried to convert him, and he had said to the last 
one, " The man who tells me that the Bible is as great a book as 
Shakespeare is a fool." When he saw that 1 was not shocked by 
this he became very affable. I think that one of his reasons for 
receiving me was that he feared an orthodox funeral in case of 
death. His case improved, however, and he was able to reach 
his distant home. I have regretted in later years my loss of 
memoranda concerning the name and address of the family. 

I think the half-humorous remark of that man about Shake- 
speare had a serious effect upon me. I was still backward in 
my appreciation of Shakespeare. I had seen several of the 
tragedies on the stage, but never performed by great actors, 
and though I read the plays they did not appear to be related 
to me. I have an impression that Emerson's chapter on Shake- 
speare in " Representative Men " had misdirected me with regard 
to the poet himself. " It must even go into the world's history 
that the best poet led an obscure and profane life, using his 
genius for the public amusement." I remember a criticism I 
had made on some writings of Goethe that seemed to me cynically 
worldly, and Emerson saying, " For the present you desire 
quality rather than quantity." It was indeed so ; my head was 
so crowded with the problems of existence that no room was left 
for any poet unacquainted with the forms in which those problems 
appealed to me. Meantime, however, I was playing too" pluck- 
ing light hopes and joys from every stem "-without dreaming 
that every flower in the pretty garden contained a sweet secret. 
But that gentleman in Washington, who with what he supposed 
his dying words placed Shakespeare above the Bible, made me 
study the poet more carefully. I find it impossible, however, at 
seventy to estimate what I derived from Shakespeare in those 
early years. I cannot help projecting into my first serious 
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acquaintance with those works the cumulative experience related 
to them. Shakespeare represents to me supremely the test of 
all genius ; namely, that its work anticipates the stages of life. 
His work can never be precisely re-read ; every time I make the 
attempt I find that in the interval some new thoughts and 
experiences, however unconscious, have touched my eyes and 
reveal unsuspected thoughts and depths in the page. 

An important event in 1855 was the appearance of Walt 
Whitman's " Leaves of Grass." Emerson spoke of the book at 
his house, and suggested that I should call on the new poet. I 
read the poem with joy. Democracy had at length its epic. It 
was prophetic of the good time coming when the vulgar herd 
should be transformed into noblemen. The portrait in the book 
was that of a working man, and if one labourer could so flower, 
genius was potential in all. That Walt was posing as one of a 
class to which he did not belong was not realised by me even after 
his own intimation of it, as related in my subjoined letter to 
Emerson (sent me by his son) : 

WASHINGTON, September 17, 1855. 

MY DEAR MR. EMERSON, I immediately procured the " Leaves 
of Grass " after hearing you speak of it. I read it on board the 
steamer Metropolis on my way to New York the evening after see- 
ing you, and resolved to see its author if I could while I was in the 
city. As you seemed much interested in him and his work, I have 
taken the earliest moment which I could command since my return 
to give you some account of my visit. 

I found by the directory that one Walter Whitman lived fearfully 
far (out of Brooklyn, nearly), on Ryerton Street, a short way from 
Myrtle Avenue. The way to reach the house is to go down to Fulton 
Street Ferry, after crossing take the Fulton and Myrtle Avenue car, 
and get out at Ryerton Street. It is one of a row of small wooden 
houses with porches which all seem occupied by mechanics. I 
didn't find him there, however. His mother directed me to Rome's 
Printing Office (corner of Fulton and Cranberry Streets), which is 
much nearer, and where he often is. 



I told him that I had just spent an evening with you, and that 
what you had said of him and the perusal of his book had resulted 
in my call. He seemed very eager to hear from you and about you, 
and what you thought of his book. He had once seen you and heard 
you in the lecture-room, and was anxious to know all he could 
of your life, yet not with any vulgar curiosity, but entire frank- 
ness. I told him of the occasions in which Mr. Bartol and others 
had attempted to read it in company and failed, at which he seemed 
much amused. 

The likeness in the book is fair. His beard and hair are greyer 
than is usual with a man of thirty-six. His face and eyes are inter- 
esting, and his head rather narrow behind the eyes ; but a thick 
brow looks as if it might have absorbed much. He walked with 
rne and crossed the Ferry ; he seemed " hail fellow " with every 
man he met, all apparently in the labouring class. He says he 
is one of that class by choice ; that he is personally dear to some 
thousands of such in New York, who " love him but cannot make 
head or tail of his book." He rides on the stage with the driver, 
stops to talk with the old man or woman selling fruit at the street 
corner ; and his dress, etc., is consistent with that. 

I am quite sure after talking with him that there is much in all 
this of what you might call " playing Providence a little with the 
baser sort " (so much to the distress of the Rev. Vaughan's nerves). 
... I could see that he had some books, if only a bottle-stick like 
Alton Locke to read them by ; though he told me 1 thought too 
much of books. But I came off delighted with him. His eye can 
kindle strangely, and his words are ruddy with health. He is clearly 
his Book, and I went off impressed with the sense of a new city on 
my map, viz., Brooklyn, just as if it had suddenly risen through the 
boiling sea. 

After reading the " Leaves of Grass," Emerson wrote to the 
author an enthusiastic letter, greeting him u at the beginning of 
a great career." Whitman at once printed an edition prefaced 
with Emerson's letter. Emerson said that if he had known his 
letter would be published he might have qualified his praise. 
" There are parts of the book," he said, " where I hold my nose 
as I read. One must not be too squeamish when a chemist 
brings him to a mass of filth and says, c See, the great laws are 
at work here also ' ; but it is a fine art if he can deodorise his 
illustration. However, I do not fear that any man who has eyes 
in his head will fail to see the genius in these poems. Those are 
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terrible eyes to walk along Broadway. It is all there, as if in an 
auctioneer's catalogue." 

Emerson did not complain seriously of the publication of 
his letter ; it was not marked private, and appeared so carefully 
written that Walt considered it, as he said to me, " a serious 
thing that might be fairly printed." He did not, however, 
print any more of the edition containing it, and that second 
edition is rare. The incident made no difference in Emerson's 
friendliness towards the author, whom he welcomed cordially in 
Concord. 

Walt Whitman did not wonder that Emerson and his Boston 
circle should sniff at his plain-spoken inclusion in his poetry, 
to use his words, " of every process, every concrete object, 
every human or other existence, not only considered from the 
point of view of all, but of each." He told me with a smile 
that he had heard of his poems being offered for sale by a vendor 
of obscene books. My own feeling after twice reading " Leaves 
of Grass " was that his pantheistic inspiration had come from 
Emerson, and his style as well as his broadness mainly from the 
Bible. He had been reared among Quakers, had heard Elias 
Hicks preach, and the Quaker way of spiritualising everything 
in the Bible explained to me the refrains of psalms and Solomonic 
songs in " Leaves of Grass." 

My sister had been with me on this summer excursion, and 
I left her at the Metropolitan Hotel with a lady friend while I 
went to visit Walt. But I had read these young ladies select 
passages from the poem, and they had curiosity to see him. So 
I invited him to early dinner at our hotel next day, and he came 
in baize coat and chequered shirt, in fact, just like the portrait 
in his book. The ladies were pleased with him ; his manners were 
good, and his talk entertaining. 

Walt Whitman told me that I was the first who had visited 
him because of his book. On my second visit, during the summer 
of 1857, he was not at home, but I found him at the top of a hill 
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me to his little room, with its cot and poor furniture, the only 
decoration being two engravings, one of Silenus and the other of 
Bacchus. What he brought me up there to see was the barren 
solitude stretching from beneath his window towards the sea. 
There were no books in the room, and he told me he had very few, 
but had the use of good libraries. He possessed, however, a 
complete Shakespeare and a translation of Homer. He had 
received a common school education, and had been brought up 
in the Democratic party. He used to attend the gatherings of 
leading men in Tammany Hall in the days when its chief was the 
excellent John Fellowes. But he left the party when the Fugitive 
Slave Law was enacted, and then wrote his first poem, " Blood- 
money," never published. 

We passed the day " loafing " on Staten Island, where we 
found groves and solitary beaches now built over. We had a 
good long bath in the sea, and I perceived that the reddish tanned 
face and neck of the poet crowned a body of lily-like whiteness 
and a shapely form. 

Walt Whitman said to me as we parted, " I have not met 
anyone so charged with rny ideas as you." The ideas had at- 
tracted me less than the style, because of its marvellous resemb- 
lance not only to biblical but to ancient Persian poetry which 
I was reading in the " Desatir " and other books which 1 found 
he had never heard of. It seemed like the colours of dawn re- 
appearing in the sunset. 

Here, too, was a revelation of human realms of which my 
knowledge had been mainly academic. Even while among the 
humble Methodists, the pious people I knew were apart from 
the world, and since then I had moved among scholars or persons 
of marked individuality. Except the negroes, I had known 
nothing of the working masses. But Whitman as I have known 
these many years knew as little of the working-class practically 
as I did. He had gone about among them in the disguise of their 
own dress, and was perfectly honest in his supposition that he 
had entered into their inmost nature. The Quaker training 
tends to such illusion ; it was so in the case of Thomas Paine, who 
wrote transcendental politics and labelled it " Common Sense." 
With our eagerness to believe in the masses our masters we 
credited them with the idealism which Walt Whitman had 
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imaginatively projected into them, and said, " Unto Democracy 
also a child is born ! This is America's answer to Carlyle ! " 
Somebody, probably the author himself, sent the book to Carlyle, 
who once said to me, " The main burden of c Leaves of Grass ' 
seems to be c I'm a big man because I live in such a big country ! * 
But I know of great men who lived in small corners of the world." 
The working-men did not read Whitman's book, and fewer of 
them than he supposed cared about him personally. 

My enthusiasm for " Leaves of Grass " (the only work of 
Whitman I ever cared about) was a sign and symptom that 
the weight of the world had begun to roll on me. In Methodism 
my burden had been metaphysical a bundle of dogmas. The 
world at large was not then mine ; for its woes and wrongs I 
was not at all responsible ; they were far from me, and no one 
ever taught me that the earth was to be healed except at the 
millennium. The only evils were particular ones ; A. was a 
drunkard, B. a thief, C. a murderer, D. had a cancer, and so on. 
When I escaped from the dogmatic burden, and took the pleasant 
rationalistic Christ on my shoulder, he was light as the babe 
St. Christopher undertook to carry across the river. But the new 
Christ became Jesus, was human, and all humanity came with 
him- the world-woe, the temporal evil and wrong. I was com- 
mitted to deal with actual, visible, present hells instead of an 
invisible one in a possible future. Such was now my contract, 
and to bear the increasing load there was no divine vicar. Jesus 
was no sacrifice, but an exemplar of self-sacrifice. 

The great aim of Methodism was happiness. Conversion was 
signalled by the shout of joy, by hymns, ecstasy, while the devil 
groaned. But this new faith summoned the soul to unending 
sacrifices, severe duties, the heavy cross never to be laid down. 
How small a part of my new religion did I learn from those enter- 
taining studies at Divinity Hall ! In fact, I was not equal to all 
this. I was too young ; half of me was a boy and wanted to 
play. I needed a master. But in my own profession who was 



free to pass judgment on events big enough to receive the attention 
of deity. Thus at Washington I had to say something about 
the Crimean War. I very earnestly detested all war, but as in 
every conflict one side seems less to blame than the other, I 
took the side of England warmly. I was misled by several 
English writers in whose judgment I had confidence ; and too 
easily, because I was in revolt against the traditional Anglo- 
phobia of New England. 

In Washington the highest society in rank was accessible 
to me, but I was not impressionable in that direction. Methodism, 
illustrated by my parents kneeling with the poor in the base- 
ment of their house, had implanted in me an ideal of greatness 
that consisted in standing by an humble thing. Among those 
men in political life I could find no hero. I esteemed some, 
respected many, but none filled me with enthusiasm. I was 
at times present at the receptions of grand officials, but would 
not have exchanged for any senatorial or ambassadorial company 
an evening with certain families I loved. My heart was not 
lonely because I had no hero to worship, but the sweet friends 
to whom I looked up in many things looked up to me for guidance 
in the great issues of the time. And what guidance could I 
give in my twenty-fourth year ? 

Of all that swarm of officials, congressmen, officers, not one 
face now emerges with the clearness and radiance of a certain 
youth unknown to fame who tried to share my burden of the 
world-woe and under it perished. This youth, Gerald Fite- 
Gerald, was about eighteen when I settled in Washington. I 
believe the family were Catholics, but he was the lover of a very 
attractive and spirituelle young lady of my church, and this 
had brought him into contact with new ideas. He became my 
devoted friend, he took to heart my every sermon, and a deter- 
mination grew in him to enter the ministry. I did not influence 
him in the least, personally, but even had some misgivings- 
presentiments perhaps of my own approaching troubles. He 
was very handsome, not to say beautiful ; he was intellectually 
brilliant without conceit ; he had a charming voice, fine humour 
every quality that might make a successful minister. So it was 
arranged that he should study at the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Then came on the war that damnable, double-tongued war 
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that lured the best youth to their graves with promises now 
broken. Just on the threshold of a career already radiant, 
Gerald uplifted the ensign of liberation of both negro and 
nation from slavery, and went forth as a foot-soldier. It would 
not have been difficult, with his influential friends, to secure 
for him a chaplaincy or some other position in the army, but he 
sought it not. 

None of us cvti saw Gerald again. Two soldiers reported 
that they found him dying of a wound on the field and bore 
him to the shade of a tree. The place of his burial is unknown. 
Before me is a strangely sweet poem of several pages, privately 
circulated, but by an unknown writer, which is headed : " Gerald 
FitzGerald, Killed in Battle on the Rappahannock, May, 
1863." So vague were the rumours about his end that I long 
cherished a hope that Gerald might be in some kindly cabin 
recovering life, and might yet surprise the circle in Washington 
that so deeply mourned his loss. But in these last years I have 
felt it some compensation that the noble youth died with the 
full assurance that the fair ideal America, and peace never to be 
broken, would arise out of the blood he had shedhis own, and 
blood of adversaries just as brave. Knowing well Gerald's 
sensitive heart, I feel sure that even had he returned from the 
work of slaughter he could never have smiled in the old way. 
Had he lived to this day he would find himself amid phantoms 
asking, " Was it well then to shed our blood in order that the 
. negro might be freely lynched, and North and South united to 
lynch also Spaniard, Filipino and Chinaman ? " 

Rest in your peaceful unknown grave beside the Rappahan- 
nock, my friend ! For you no tears, no heartbreaks, no 
harrowing reflection that your chivalry was in vain, and the 
war mere manslaughter ! These are for me, who found you a 
happy youth clinging to me with boyish affection, and from my 
pulpit helped to lay on you the burden of the world. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Slavery Issue in Washington George Fit/.hugh's Pro-slavery Lecture 
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Tile Immediate SequelLetters from my Mother. 

CONCERNING the trouble that rent my Washington congregation 
and overcast my bright skies, I can now speak with the calmness 
of a disinterested witness. The Union war obliterated those 
painful differences. Though they broke my heart 1 have long 
remembered them with as many reproaches against myself as 
against my opponents. 

I had made up my mind to pursue a quiet though not silent 
course concerning slavery, and not to break completely with my 
beloved Virginia. I did not despair of being able* to influence 
some of the leaders in the South. Some of my attempts were 
indeed discouraging. My grand-uncle, Justice Daniel, with 
whom I always had affectionate relations, was a man of logical 
intellect, and apparently without dislike of my religious heresies ; 
but when in his house in Washington 1 ventured to say something 
favourable to the anti-slavery sentiment he closed the subject 
by saying, " I fear those people are very wicked.'* 

I frequently met the " Freesoil " congressmen, whose aim 
was to exclude slavery from all the Federal domain. 
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entiously poised, without clear sight of a practical plan on which 
the force put in my hand might descend. 

I will mention here an incident which I was young enough 
to regard as of importance. In conversing with Senator Hale 
I mentioned the fact that in Virginia it was the most scholarly 
and philosophical young men who discarded old Virginia princi- 
ples and advocated slavery per se. I was presently appealed to 
by some of Hale's friends in New Haven to persuade some 
competent Southerner to deliver in that city a lecture in defence 
of slavery on moral and sociological grounds. They were willing 
to pay liberally. The invitation was from anti-slavery persons, 
some of them relatives of Mrs. Stowe. I fixed on George Fitz- 
hugh, a lawyer of Port Royal, on the Rappahannock, who had 
written an able book on " The Failure of Free Society." Through 
my uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, the consent of Fitzhugh was 
secured, and lie declined payment. In New Haven Fitzhugh 
was a guest of Samuel Foote at " Windy Knowe." The sub- 
joined letter shows the gulf that yawned between the Northern 
and the Southern mind I- 
PORT ROYAL, VA., 12 April, 1855. 

DEAR G. C., I am pleased at the interest you take in my book 
and lecture, and regret you could not accompany me. When I 
arrived at New Haven I learned that Wendell Phillips was detained 
in Boston by a suit and could not be in New Haven for a week. I 
postponed my lecture and visited Gerritt Smith at Peterboro' in the 
meantime. Altho* my lecture was double the usual length, and a 
metaphysical and statistical argument instead of an evening's enter- 
tainment (as they are used to), it was often applauded, and listened to 
politely throughout. 

I remained two days thereafter, and received much attention from 
Professor Silliman and other leading citizens. Everybody seemed 
pleased me to meet me in the streets, and tho' none agreed with me 
all liked to talk of the new lines I presented. Joseph Sheldon, Jr., 
the manager of the Lyceum, and Samuel Foote, Esq., uncle to 
Mrs. Stowe, were peculiarly kind. Sheldon said no lecture had 



social organisation that will cure all defects. Truly one half of them 
are atheists seeking to discover a " New Social Science/' the other 
half Millennial anti-church, anti-law, and anti-marriage Christians, 
who expect Christ's kingdom on earth is about to begin. The most 
distinguished of them told rne that as a perpetual institution he 
would prefer Slavery to Free Society as now constituted. You 
can't argue with such men, for they see facts in the future to sustain 
their views. I do not believe there is a Liberty man in the North who 
is not a Socialist. 

The papers abused me, charged me with nonsense, but published 
what I said about the Declaration of Independence, in which all the 
nonsense was Mr. Jefferson's. The Northern papers won't notice 
my book, and I am sure it is because they are not ready to 
answer it. 

Phillips declined to answer my lecture. His was an eloquent 
tirade against Church and State, Law and Religion. It was flat 
treason and blasphemy nothing else 

After you read this, please hand or send it to Rev. M. D. Conway, 
of your city. I am greatly obliged to him for his complimentary 
notice of me ; would also write to him, but this will answer the same 
purpose. 

I have already spoken of Samuel M. Janney, the most dis~, 
tinguished Quaker in Virginia. With him I consulted, and we 
framed a petition to the Virginia Legislature to repeal the law 
which forbade the teaching of slaves to read, and to restrict the 
arbitrary separation of families. A few influential signatures 
were obtained. A private reply came from a leading member of 
the Legislature, declaring that no such petition could be read 
in that body ; that all social systems have evils, and those of 
the South were no greater than the evils of other countries. My 
friend Daniel Goodloe, a North Carolinian resident in Washington, 
sent to the Legislature of his State a similar petition with many 
signatures, with a similar result. Ah, what naive days were 
those 1 

In May, 1850, when I first saw Daniel Webster and heard him 
sanction the concession of free territories to slavery, little did I 
dream that the great sombre man was inflicting grief on those 
who would one day be my beloved friends, and was bequeathing 
even to my obscure self a heavy burden. Before me is a 
correspondence which had then recently taken place between him 
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and Dr. W. H. Furness, which has never been published. On 
January 9, 1850, Dr. Furness wrote to Webster : 

DEAR SIR, Will you pardon this intrusion and the boldness implied 
in these lines ? I deprecate the appearance of undertaking to offer 
counsel to one whom I regard with such sincere admiration. But 
I must bear the folly of the presumption, for I cannot resist the 
impulse that I have long felt to express to you, sir, my deep convic- 
tion that if Daniel Webster would only throw that great nature which 
God has given him into the divine cause of human freedom, his fellow 
citizens, his fellow men, would witness such a demonstration of 
personal power as it is seldom given to the world to see. And yet no 
one would be more surprised than he. You have given us evidence 
which has filled us all with pride that you were made for great things, 
for far greater things than any office, but we do not know, sir, how 
much you are capable of. You clo not know yourself, nor in the 
eternal nature of tilings can you ever know until, -with a devotion 
that makes no stipulation for yourself, you give your whole might 
and mind to the right. You once said of a professional friend that 
" when his case was stated, it was argued. 1 ' There is no man of whom 
this can be said with more entire truth than of yourself. If, taking 
liberty for your light, you cast your broad glance over the history 
and state of the country ; if seeing, as many think, as you yourself 
could not help seeing, how slavery has interfered, and is interfering, 
not with the property, but with the rights, the hearts of free men, 
you were then to tell the country, in that grand and simple way in 
which no man living resembles you, what you see, stating the great case 
so that it would be argued once for all and for ever, you would not 
only render the whole country, North and South, the greatest possible 
service, but you would find a compensation in yourself which even 
your great power could not begin to compute. The service of great 
principles is not a whit more beneficent in its results to others than in 
its influence on those who undertake it. They may possibly witness 
no results to others. They may subject themselves to personal in- 
convenience, to suffering, but the redeeming, ennobling effect on 
themselves they cannot miss. We have seen again and again how it 
transfigures ordinary men. What, then, must be its effect on one 
whom Nature has mad ft er<*at. 



To this came the following reply : 

WASHINGTON, February 15, 1850. 

MY DEAR SIR, I was a good deal moved, I confess, by readii 
your letter of the gtli of January. Having great regard for yo 
talents and character, I could not feel indifferent to what you sa 
when you intimated there was or might be in me a power to do goc 
not yet exercised or developed. It may be so ; but I fear, my cle 
sir, that you over-rate, not my desire, but my power to be usei 
in my day and generation. From my earliest youth 1 have regard 
slavery as a great moral and political evil. I think it unjust, repn 
nant to the natural equality of mankind, founded only in superi 
power, a standing and permanent conquest of the stronger over t 
weaker. All pretences of defending it on the ground of difference 
races I have ever contemned. I have ever said that if the black ra 
is weaker that is a reason against, not for, its subjection and oppn 
sion. In a religious point of view I have ever regarded it: and spok 
of it, not as subject to any express denunciation either in the G 
Testament or the new, but as opposed to the whole spirit of the Gosj 
and to the teachings of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus Chr; 
is a religion of kindness, justice, and brotherly love. But slave 
is not kindly affectioned ; it does not seek another*s and not its owi 
it does not let the oppressed go free. It is, as I have said, but: a co 
tinued act of oppression ; but then, such is the influence of a hat 
of thinking among men, that even minds religious and tenderly cc 
scientious, such as would be shocked by any single act of oppressi 
or any single exercise of violence and unjust power, are not ulwa 
moved by the reflection that slavery is a continued and pernianc 
violation of human rights, 

But now, my dear sir, what can be done by me, who act only 
part in political life, and who have no power over the subject 
slavery as it exists in the States of the Union ? I do what I can 
restrain it, to prevent its spread and diffusion. But I cannot disrega 
those oracles which instruct me not to do evil that good may com 
I cannot co-operate in breaking up social and political systems on t 
warmth (rather than the strength) of a hope that in such convulsi 
the cause of emancipation may be promoted. And even if the e 
could justify the means, I confess I do not see the relevancy of su 
means to such an end, I confess, my dear sir, that, in my judgme; 
confusion, conflict, embittered controversy, violence, bloodshed, a 
civil war would only rivet the chains of slavery the more strongly, 

In my opinion it is the mild influences of Christianity, the soft* 
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ing and melting power of the Sun of Righteousness, and not the 
storms and tempests of heated controversy, that are, in the course 
of these events, which an All-wise Providence over-rules, to dissolve 
the iron fetters by which man is made the slave of man. The effect 
of moral causes, though sure, is slow. In 2,000 years the doctrines 
and the miracles of Jesus Christ have converted but a small portion 
of the human race, and among Christians even many gross and obvi- 
ous errors, like this of the lawfulness of slavery, have still held their 
ground. But what are 2,000 years in the great work of the progress 
of the regeneration and redemption of mankind ? If we see that the 
cause is onward and forward, as it certainly is, in regard to the final 
abolition of human slavery, while we give to it our fervent prayers 
and aid it by all the justifiable means which we can exercise, it seems 
to me we must leave both the progress and the result in His hands, 
Who sees the end from the beginning, and in whose sight a thousand 
years are but as a single day. 

I pray you, my clear sir, accept this hasty product of a half hour 
of the evening and unread by the writer, as a respectful and grateful 
acknowledgment of your very kind and friendly letter. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Twenty days after writing this letter Webster made the 
fatal speech. I heard Emerson ascribe it to his " profound 
selfishness," but it could not have been very profound, for it 
was plainly inevitable that it would be universally regarded as a 
bid for the presidential nomination ; and he could not fail to 
lose the confidence of both South and North. But the above 
letter to Dr. Furness suggests that more creditable motives may 
have animated the surrender to slavery. He speaks of " blood- 
shed and evil war." Nobody in February, 1850, was suggesting 
openly such dire possibilities, but there is reason to think that 
some leading Southerners were privately hinting them, and they 
may have terrified Webster, who idolised the Union. However 
that may be, he gave the fatal blow to his idol. 

It was the Fugitive Slave Law that began the war. It could 
not have passed if Webster had refused his support. There was 



seen side by side turning the whole government, into a, sla\ 
catching institution. The anti-slavery men at the North we 
then few, but one of them was a more eloquent man than Dan 
Webster namely, Wendell Phillips, who held up before t 
people of Massachusetts the senator of whom they were so proi 
as himself a slave, bought and sold in the South. But that shar 
passed out of sight before the horrors of the slave-hunting ei 
This brought slavery in its most odious form to the door 
every family. Mrs. Stowe's romance was raised from a passi 
serial fiction into a photographic portrayal of what was actual 
going on in the South. It was the illustrations engraved 1 
slave-hunters that made the enormous circulation of that boc 
Emotional sentiment against slavery was turned into rage. T 
Southern gentry had a reputation for " chivalry." But \\ 
this seizure of escaping people, some of them women, a chivalry ' 
As a matter of fact, it was meant as chivalry that is, trium 
over the North. The Southern " gentleman " brought back 1 
fugitive as a trophy. He had incurred a personal danger a 
expense to humiliate the " Yankees " which he would not ha 
incurred to recover a slave from another slave State. 

And the worst of it was that thousands of Southerners w 
held no slaves, or who were kind to them, were made accessc 
to those cruel invasions ; and, on the other hand, every man a 
woman in the North was made accessory to the slave hu 
Northern people might not recognise this siuation as pot< 
tial war, but I did. I had once been a Southern " fire-eate 
myself. 

The real issue could not be compromised in the country, 1 
in my church it was compromised. After Daniel Webstc 
body was mouldering in the grave his soul had marched on 
some eloquent Unitarian preachers notably in Dr. Dewey, w 
had said that rather than divide the Union he would " send 
mother into slavery, ten thousand times rather go himsel 
He]was a personal friend of Webster, and possibly had in m 
the " bloodshed and civil war/' which frightened his idoli 
friend. He had been the favourite preacher in my Washing 
church, where the prevailing sentiment was that expressed 
Webster's letter to Fiirness. 

Fletcher Webster and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
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and George A. Abbot, resided under the same roof, and generally 
dined with each other. I was at times their guest Hayes and 
Abbot were members of my society and nothing could be more 
charming than these reunions. Slavery was never touched on. 
And so it was in other homes, where all felt themselves to be 
anti-slavery, but regarded the subject as settled. I knew that 
this peace was no peace;. 

Very soon the disunion which Webster's sacrificial Unionism 
had fostered in the North was transferred to the Capitol. Congress 
met in December, 1855, amid fatal conditions. During the two 
months' struggle for the speakership I was often in the House 
of Representatives, and felt that the evenly balanced forces repre- 
sented a new North and a new South that had no respect for 
each other ; that the. hostility between them was not political, 
but religious ; and that they could not meet except for an ex- 
change of affronts because the real issue could not be discussed. 
The Constitution having decided that " Uncle Tom " should 
remain " held to service/' the anti-slavery religion and the pro- 
slavery religion had no governmental tribunal before which it could 
be settled whether he should be free, but must fight a duel of 
" ayes and noes " as to whether lie should be a slave in one 
locality or in another. The mere political view of slavery which 
framed the Constitution of 1787 and the compromise of 1850 had 
suppressed the moral issue with the pulpit plea, " Render unto 
Csesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's " ; but now a generation had arrived in both North 
and South which declared " The negro does not belong to Caesar, 
but to God ! " " God by His providence and by His word has 
decreed the negro's slavery," said the New South. " God by 
our conscience and the Declaration of Independence demands 
his freedom," said the New North. These voices I heard behind 
the combatants disputing about the superficial incidents of their 
impasse still, small voices, as yet audible only in the distance, 
North and South but thunder-laden for the meeting of their 



there could be no peace until the anti-slavery conscience was 
free from all complicity with slavery. Moreover, the very fact that 
the Constitution foreclosed direct: practical action against slavery 
where it existed rendered it imperative that every unofficial anti- 
slavery man should deal with the subject. So far as slavery 
was concerned, I had not failed to " bear my testimony/ 5 but 
in the beginning of 1856 the path before* me was complicated by 
a conviction that the tendencies were towards war-- which I ab- 
horred more than slavery and by reaching the conclusion that 
perpetual discord, if not war, could be escaped only by separation 
of North and South. 

There was no disunionist in my congregation, none in Con- 
gress, probably not one in Washington except myself. Any 
utterance of that kind could not hope to find a responsive chord 
in any breast. I wrestled with my conscience, and knew that the 
task it demanded would lame me ; but it. was stern ; for this 
work I had been nurtured in the South and then developed out 
of it. 

Having written the discourse, 1 submitted it to one person 
only Daniel R. Goodloe, the anti-slavery exile from North 
Carolina, an author of ability and judgment. He was a member 
of my church, and his satisfaction with the sermon encouraged 
me. The deadlock in Congress still appeared hopeless on January 
27, 1856, when the sermon was delivered, and a large* number of 
congressmen had been attracted by the subject as announced : 
" The One Path ; or, the Duties of North and South." It was 
at once printed in Washington as a pamphlet and had a wide 
circulation. 

I began with an effort to reassure my congregation, declaring 
that I belonged to no party, and would make no partisan state- 
ment ; but as a moral question, one affecting all humanity, the 
issue entered my pulpit whether I would or not. 

" In this country, where by the very nature of the representative 
system all action and influence of the general government' involving 
as they do the happiness or misery, elevation or degradation, of men, 
women, and children, everywhereare shared by every taxpayer 
and voter, the moral responsibility resting on each man is tremend- 
ous. What abject cant it is to say the North has nothing to do 
with slavery. Nothing to do with it, when the national Hag cannot 



wave over a slave in this District, nor in any United States Terri- 
tory, who is not a slave by Northern as well as by Southern 
consent ! . . . 

We can all imagine two men of entire candour and courtesy the 
one Southern, and believing slavery right in itself ; the other Northern, 
and believing it wrong coming to an understanding on the subject, 
the common postulate being only that neither must himself do what 
he believes essentially wrong. 

Southerner. I believe the institution is -best for the white and 
coloured races. 

Northerner. I make no doubt of your sincerity, but would like 
to discuss it. 

Sou. We may do that presently. But will you not allow that, 
so long as 1 hold that opinion, you have no right of any kind to 
illegally interfere with what, I hold legally as property ? 

Nor. I do see that. The wrong is not in my detestation of 
slavery, nor my endeavour to inspire you with a like feeling, but in 
rny attempting a right thing in a wrong way. 

. Which is always an unsuccessful way. 
r. Now let us define the other side. I believe that slavery 
is the " wild and wicked phantasy " that Brougham called it ; or 
the " sum of all villainies " which Wesley pronounced it. You are 
connected with it sincerely, and, therefore, unless you have refused 
possible light, innocently ; but if I am connected with it, I sin. 
Sow. Certainly. 

Nor. If you and I have partnership in a slave, your innocence 
does not exculpate me. 
Sow. Certainly not. 

Nor.li you seek to make me a party to anything which I hold 
wrong, you are guilty, even though you believe it right, unless you 
can first persuade rue also that it is right. 
Sou. It is so, 

Nor. And if our firm cannot remain without involving me in 
this wrong, my one path is out of it. The firm must be dissolved. 
So u. Assuredly . 

Now, my friends, let us approach our national agitations thus 
simply and quietly. The people of the United States are a firm. 
Wherever the firm deals with slavery, all deal with slavery ; and the 
general government has dealt, and does now deal, with that local 
institution. I appeal to you, Southern men, is it not the only right 
thing for those who believe slavery to be sinful, whether it be really 
so or not, firmly to declare themselves free from all share in it, if 



not by your concession, then by whatever means they can ; but cer- 
tainly to do it ? 

But, it is said, your fathers conceded this and that, and will you 
not stand by their compact ? 

If there be any compact, and it pledges me to what I feel wrong, 
shall I be judged by my father's light ? 

But if, in obedience to your conscience, you should injure this 
Union, you would cause great evils evils greater than slavery. 

Evils are not sins. We do not wish to rid ourselves of our share 
in national slaveholding as from an evil disease, but as a moral defec- 
tion, as falsehood or theft would be. . . . 

" Will you imperil the interests of thirty millions of whites for 
three or four of Africans ? " 

The adages, reply the others, are very good. Honesty, even in 
the old Roman sense, embracing all that is just and true to God and 
man, is the best policy. Right never wronged any man. . . . 

How, then, is Peace, which all love, and which is for the interest of 
all, to come ? 

Let St. James answer : By the wisdom which cometh from above, 
which is " first pure, then peaceable." Let every man in the Union 
only feel assured that he stands beneath the sheltering wing of his 
country a pure man. Let men cease ( to see the national flag dis- 
coloured by what they believe dishonourable and wrong, and then 
be told they have nothing to do with it, when each stands with his 
share in the eye of God and man ! Then shall that unrest, which 
is the sign of the strong lash of Conscience, cease ! Then shall the 
word " slavery/' that dirge of our woes, never more disorganise 
Congress, for it will be beyond Congress. I pity the Northern man 
who finds repose while his hand is binding slaves ; still more the 
Southern man who would desire to have him find peace in impurity- 
I know how large a number of pure men in the North this position 
will offend. But I am ready to reiterate that, when their personal 
responsibility for the bondage of a man anywhere is past, slavery 
only addresses them as other evils. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes told me that Mr. Justice Curtis 
listened to this sermon and said to him (Holmes) that he was 
much impressed by it. My argument, he said, was strong, and 
convinced him that the spirit of discord and violence in the 
country could cease only with the elimination of the issue of moral 
responsibility. 

A large number of members of Congress also heard this 



sermon, among them the Hon. Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune. Horace Greeley had a way of closing his eyes when 
listening to any speech, and there was a story that some senator 
passed on the word tc Wake up, Greeley ! " But the editor was 
quite awake, and the same day telegraphed to the Tribune a 
brief resume of the sermon, adding : " As Mr. Conway is a 
native of Virginia, and has spent nearly all Ins days in slave- 
holding communities, it will hardly be pretended that he does 
not know what slavery is. His discourse was very able as well as 
fearless, and was hoard with profound interest by a most intelligent 
congregation. Mr. Conway expects to lose his pastorship because 
of it. I have heard him before speak incidentally in the same 
vein, but never before so clearly and fully." 

Two days later Horace Greeley was assaulted by Congress- 
man Rust of Arkansas as he was leaving the Capitol. 

The long struggle for the speakership, attended by many 
menaces, ended on February 2, with the election of N. P. Banks. 
He was a poor servile politician, really indifferent to the moral 
issue, and I was unable to share the satisfaction of the Republi- 
cansas they were now beginning to be styled. 

Although the wounds received by Horace Greeley from 
Congressman Rust were not so serious as they might have been 
had the assailant been sober, they kept the editor indoors for a 
time, and I used to call on him. On February 9 he telegraphed 
to his paper : "I was mistaken in stating that the Rev. Mr. 
Conway expected to lose the pastorship of the Unitarian Society 
here. That was the inference of a mutual friend, not Mr. Con- 
way's own apprehension. He preached as he thought just, and 
has no belief that his society will dismiss him for so doing." 

The committee of the church, however, in their annual 
(February) report, deeply deplored rny discussing " in the pulpit 
a much vexed and angrily contested political question, and this, 
too, at a season of great political excitement." 

On February 17 I gave a discourse which was at once pub- 
lished with the title " Spiritual Liberty." Taking for my text 
the words " Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free," I appealed to all the historic traditions of 
intellectual and moral freedom. 

A peaceful time followed, during which I abstained from 



the burning subject, but on April 15 I received from the com- 
mittee a communication stating that the firmest and best friends 
of the church had become disaffected, that they apprehended 
disastrous results, and hoped earnestly that I would not persist 
in the course which had so unhappily divided them. They 
added : 

Should you determine otherwise, however, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted whether it would not be better that our connection should 
cease at once, than that our hitherto united and harmonious congrega- 
tion should be broken up ; that the small band who so long struggled 
to maintain and sustain a pulpit devoted to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity should be scattered, and the high purposes of their 
organisation sacrificed to advance the purposes of this or that political 
faction. 

I cannot find that I made any reply to this. 

And now a curious thing occurred, in which the reporters 
did not fail to find an omen -the southern wall of our old church 
bulged out and cracked ! The building was in a dangerous 
condition. It was impossible for the society, in its divided con- 
dition, to collect the large sum needed for repairs. I felt certain 
that I could obtain the money needed from the Northern churches, 
and the committee having authorised me to do this, I set forth 
soon after on this expedition. 

I find by a letter in the New York Tribune of May 29, dated 
at Longwood, Chester County, Pa., May 22, that on that day I 
addressed the Progressive friends at their annual meeting. The 
letter says : " Lastly, I may mention a brave and manly speech 
upon slavery, by the Rev. Moncure D. .Conway. Manifesting 
all possible charity toward the slave-holder, he nevertheless 
denounced the system, and pledged his endeavour against it in 
bold and refreshing terms." 

I had indeed taken it as my special task to plead for a more 
sympathetic consideration among anti-slavery people for the 
slaveholders suffering under their heritage. I remember well 
that assembly of liberal Quakers and Unitarian rationalists 
out there in the beautiful grove, and the warmth with which 
eloquent Lucretia Mott responded to my speech. It was, 
during that meeting that Lucretia Mott and, I think, the father 



of Bayard Taylor, collected a considerable sum for repairing 
my church the first I obtained. 

But alas ! about the very hour of May 22 (1856), when I 
was pleading for tenderness toward the slaveholders, one of 
their representatives was raining blows on the head of a fore- 
most champion of freedom, Senator Stunner ! 

Early in June 1 passed a day or two in Concord at Emerson's 
house, and a meeting was held in the town hall, where a sub- 
stantial sum was raised for my church. Emerson appeared 
depressed. ct It looks/ 5 he said, " as if in this matter of slavery 
the nation has gone a turn too far for recovery." 

On my way to Washington I stopped for a time with my 
friends Dr. W. H. Furness and his wife. They were particular 
friends of Stimner, and I desired to consult them with regard to 
the occurrence which had filled the North with exasperation and 
South Carolina with enthusiasm for its congressional bully. 

Dr. Furness and I went over carefully the recent speeches 
and retorts of Sumner, and found some words to deplore. These, 
however, were directed chiefly against Senators Douglas and 
Mason. The assailant of Sumner, Preston Brooks of South 
Carolina, had avenged an alleged insult to his uncle, Senator 
Butler, of the same State. The fury of Brooks was probably 
excited by a literary illustration he did not understand. Sumner 
described Butler as the Don Quixote of the new assault on freedom, 
and Douglas as his Sancho Panza, adding that as Don Quixote 
had his Dulcinea to defend, so the senator from South Carolina 
had the harlot slavery. There was nothing unparliamentary 
in this, but it was rococo and strained. My belief is that Brooks 
regarded the speech as an attack on the moral character of his 
uncle. 

Dr. Furness had remarked Sumner's unconsciousness of the 
personal bitterness of his retorts on insolent opponents. We all 
felt towards Douglas, for instance, as he did ; but it was an 
error, even in reply to a sneer, to describe that senator (of low 
stature) as a nameless squat animal filling the Senate with a 
bad odour. 

About this time the first convention of theTnewly organised 
Republican party met in Philadelphia. It nominated John C. 
Fremont for the presidency, on the simple issue of freeing the 



national government from all connection with slavery. Having 
in my discourse tc The One Path " affirmed that the sole means 
of ending discord, I espoused the cause of Fremont. His popular 
title, " The Pathfinder," had for me poetic significance ; he was 
the standard-bearer on my cc One Path." Filled with this en- 
thusiasm, I attended a Fremont meeting at Morristown, near 
Philadelphia. The chief speaker was Senator Hale, and there 
I first heard the voice of Robert Collyer. The great-hearted 
Yorkshireman was clamoured for by his fellow working-men in 
the meeting, but being unknown to the chairman, it was after 
some delay that he was brought to the platform. He came up 
shyly, being still in the iron-works dress, but no garb could disguise 
his noble presence, and the enthusiasm excited by his speech was 
the great event of the evening. I set him down in my memorabilia 
as a risen and immigrant Ebenezer Elliot. 

On arriving in Washington I found the atmosphere charged 
with excitement. Fashionable society was making Brooks a 
hero. After his trial in the municipal court, which inflicted a 
moderate fine, he was received in the corridor by numerous ladies 
with kisses. I hastened to the room of Senator Sumner. He 
was confined to his bed, and I often visited him and read to him. 
It was most sad to see this great strong man suffering so much 
by withdrawal from the Senate in a great national crisis that he 
hardly thought of his physical pains, at times severe. 

One morning I found him very gloomy. He had extorted 
from his physician a statement concerning his case, and been 
told that although he would probably recover from his wounds, 
it could not yet be said with certainty that softening of the brain 
might not gradually ensue. I was shocked by the imprudence 
of such a revelation, so likely to bring on the cerebral trouble. 
" I do not mind pain," said Sumner ; " I am not afraid of 
death, but to live on as an idiot "-and here his voice broke 
into sobs. 

My church had been closed six Sundays. The building had 
been made safe at least, and in it I gave on July 6 the sermon 
fatal to my ministry in it. My subject as advertised was " War, 
and its present Threatenings . ' ' After quoting authentic estimates 
of the Crimean War, then just closed, as to its cost in life and 
money, I denied to War any credit for the beneficent results 
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ascribed to it by historians, and by some philosophers. Whatever 
benefit came was God's good, not War's. The benefits would all 
have been greater had they been achieved by love and peace. 
" That he who takes to the sword shall perish by the sword, as 
Jesus declared, is the necessary law, since it must be a thing 
earthly, and therefore transient, which calls around it earthly 
weapons." 

It must have been from my peculiar position as a Southerner 
who had known by experience the spirit if not the power of 
the python coiled around his native region, and now coiling 
around Kansas, that I saw the approach of civil war. In the 
presence of that fearful vision I spoke that morning. I felt 
certain that it would be my last sermon in the dear old church, 
and at times was so moved that I could hardly proceed. Crude 
and young, the fact of my being an anti-slavery Virginian gave 
weight to my words, and the crisis demanded that I should 
throw myself into the cause of Liberty and Peace in their conflict 
with Slavery and War. I subjoin some quotations : 

As yet the lesson is not learned. With the grief and tears of the 
[Crimean] war fresh upon us, with the blood of its slain thousands 
crying to us Pause, with the wailings of bereaved women and children 
filling the air, this nation is going steadily toward a war, which, 
should it come, will be the darkest, deadliest, and most awful which 
ever cursed this planet. All other war yields to civil war in terror. 
If one comes, and it seems inevitable where two sections have lost 
the last vestige of respect for each other, ten generations will scarcely 
see it concluded. . . . 

While these first red drops are falling let every man who will 
stand by the Prince of Peace unfurl that holy banner and stand by 
it for ever. Were Christ on earth there would he be found standing. 

Of course, it would be a waste of breath to appeal to Slavery 
for Peace. As well appeal to the fang of the serpent not to strike 
as to that poisoned fang of Hell, Human Slavery, not to send by any 
means it can command its deadly virus into the fresh young blood of 
Freedom. Why should we expect this monster to change its instincts ? 



dastardly and cowardly assassination of the unforewarned and 
defenceless in Washington ? 

Its proper power to hurt each creature feels, 
Bulls use their horns and asses lift their heels. 

Slavery takes naturally to bludgeons or pistols. Freedom should 
as naturally take to reason, truth of thought, speech, and act, and 
that courage not animal which can bravely stand for God and Right 
and be shot down if that is the thing to be done. . . . 

. . , For every man in this country Slavery has a bribe at every 
pore, and a lash over all who will not obey its behests. ... I feel 
the presence of its great infernal power in this house to-day there, 
lurking among you, whispering, " Don't stand such preaching as this ; 
if you do your friends will turn away from you, and you will be called 
an abolitionist." It is up here whispering to me, " If you do not stop 
this preaching against Slavery, it will have its cudgel over your head 
your friends will be fewer even than they are now/' Get thee 
behind me, cunning Devil ! . . . 

One thing is now for ever settled, that the subject is to be definitely 
dealt with. It is up now, and cannot be put down by any power, nor 
postponed. Henceforth no freeman is ever going to be quiet. . . . 

It cannot be ! Not until the resurrection morn of Freedom rises 
on our land shall we cease to weep and pray and work and watch by 
the Sepulchre. Already, oh my brothers, I hear the flutter of the 
Angel's wing as he comes to roll away the stone and break the seal 
of the Slave Power." 

The above quotations are given in justice to those who voted 
for my dismissal, and not because I feel satisfaction with the 
performance ; they are cited also as some illustration of the 
agony and confusion of that hour. They who have read the 
biography of William Lloyd Garrison the only real history of 
those times will understand how I could in January, 1856, 
declare myself of no party, and on July 6, 1856, declare voting 
to be solemn as prayer, when it could only mean voting for 
Fremont ; and how I could say a word for Disunion in the first 
and for the Union in the later sermon. Since my repudiation 
of parties a new party had been organised, and had nominated 
an anti-slavery man. He could be elected only by aid of the 
idolators of the Union, but it was certain that, if elected, Fremont 
would end the war peril in Kansas. Knowledge of the South 
assured me that his election would be followed by secession of 
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Slave States. The land of Freedom would thus be extended 
from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac and the Ohio. Disunion 
thus meant the true Union. Slavery could not last if the slaves 
had freedom within arm's length. 

Such were the illusions of those times. I had returned from 
talks witli nearly all the anti-slavery leaders and preachers in 
the North filled with such visions, 1 passed to my pulpit from 
the bedside of Sumner, and never had I heard a suggestion that 
secession would cause bloodshed. The old Union was causing 
bloodshed, and secession was to arrest it instantly. Had I fore- 
seen that the first success of the Republican party, at whose 
inauguration I assisted, would be followed by a war on seceding 
States, that discourse of July 6 on " War " would have been 
pointed by denunciations of the new party. 

Meanwhile in my own society at Washington a sort of secession 
had been going on for some months. The alarmed members 
had not given up their pews, but a considerable number had 
ceased to attend, while anti-slavery people had joined us, and 
these made more than half of the congregation that listened to 
the sermon of July 6. When my discourse had ended that morn- 
ing I gave out the hymn as usual, and the organist played the 
tune, but the choir did not sing. It was a quartette of church 
members, and they were so troubled by my discourse that they 
could not sing. Harmony had left the old church for ever. The 
assembly sat for some moments in weird silence. I uttered a 
benediction from my heart, after which most of them slowly 
moved out, while others pressed up to grasp my hand. 

How often have 1 remembered the heaviness of that moment, 
and how often felt that even in that time of agony no word 
should have been uttered from my pulpit that could cause such 
dismay and strike our music dumb ! Well did Goethe say, 
u Youth cannot be an artist because youth cannot have repose." 

The committee summoned a meeting of the congregation for 
July 13, and submitted to it the question " whether he who 



committee. The services of the church were suspended until the 
first Sunday in October, and the meeting adjourned to that date. 
When the adjourned meeting was resumed, October 5, a stormy 
discussion occurred on a resolution dissolving my connection 
with the society. 

This resolution passed by a majority of five. Many of the 
congregation had not returned from their summer vacation, and 
the validity of the action was challenged by twenty-live members. 
The matter was embroiled by the question of what should be 
done with the money entrusted to me by Northern societies and 
individuals because of my stand against Slavery. My adherents 
resolved that if the decision could not be reversed a new Society 
should be started, and the Northern contributors for the repairs 
be requested to transfer their money (still in my hands) to the 
new Society. 

On October 7 I wrote to Emerson, who, to my question about 
the money raised at Concord, answered : 

CONCORD, October 16, 1856. 

MY DEAR SIR, I remember well your pleas for the " Church of 
Freedom " in Washington, made in our town hall last June. On that 
occasion, after your discourse, and after a statement made by one 
of your friends, Lieutenant-Governor Brown, touching the wants of 
the church, in which most of the champions of freedom worshipped 
and I think he said the only one in Washington where the civil 
freedom of all men was vindicated one of our citizens, W. S. Robinson, 
rose and put the question to you, what security had we that any 
moneys now to be contributed by us would go to a " Church of Free- 
dom " (in the sense in which the term was used that night, that is, 
Anti-slavery) ? You answered that you would see that this money 
went to no other ; or somewhat to that effect. So Mr. Robinson tells 
me, and so other gentlemen say. 

We cannot recall the words, but all agree that the answer was 
satisfactory, and the contribution was made. 

The amount was small, but it was demanded and paid on the 
claim of Anti-slavery. 

Many years ago I had the happiness of obtaining from my old 
church, the " Second Church " in Boston, $300 for the benefit of 
this same religious society in Washington. 

I entreat you and them not to make us ashamed of our spending, 
by perverting the Church to the support of slavery. 



Similar letters were received from Governor Andrew and 
other contributors, and I deposited all of the money in the hands 
of the church treasurer, to be held subject to my order. 

It would be unfair to those who voted to dismiss me from 
the pulpit not to acid that their action was amid difficulties 
that can now hardly be realised. Amid an exciting presidential 
campaign it was impossible to detach the moral from the political 
conflict. It had been my main point in my first anti-slavery 
sermon that I belonged to no party, but since that a party had 
arisen to which I did inevitably belong. I might have done 
better to keep out of that Fremont campaign, but the Kansas 
struggle and the assault on Sumner had brought cyclones on 
Washington . We were all caught in the whirlwind . This struggle 
in our church represented nobody's calm sentiment or purpose. 
Washington was under menace ; congressmen went armed to their 
seats ; we were warned that our church would be mobbed. The 
old Southern and conservative members found themselves socially 
in an unpleasant position, and some others were in a sort of panic. 
But during all this conflict there were only three or four 
men who were angry with me personally, and not one woman. 
Nearly all continued to treat me with affection. 

Repairs of the church building were not as yet begun, and 
my Sunday discourses were given in a neighbouring hall. The 
effort to reverse the vote for my dismissal having failed, my ad- 
herents requested me to establish a new society. The congrega- 
tion was large, and a new movement might have been successful. 
But the responsibility of taking such a step was heavy, and I 
began to consult with my wisest friends as to an alternative 
suggested by a letter from Rev. William Henry Channing. In 
this letter from London (August 13, 1856), he said : 

That I have, in a generous sense, envied you the chance of preach- 
ing in the capital during the last two seasons, I frankly own. With 
what joy and alacrity would I have exchanged with you my pleasant 
post in England ! Indeed, it was the bitterest disappointment of my 
ministerial life when I found that I was not to return to Washington, 
so clear did it seem that a good work was to be done. And I seri- 
ously meditated whether I should not undertake an independent 
movement until I learned that you were the person who would be 
called there. Then I quietly yielded to what appeared to be with- 



out meaning to exaggerate a providential arrangement. For it was 
all but sure that a young Virginian, who had learned from deep ex- 
periences the countless woes and evils of slavery, the weakness of 
slaveholding institutions, and the direct way to influence the judg- 
ment and conscience of slaveholders, and who, surrounded by the 
prestige of Southern birth and connections, could not be suspected 
of prejudice and sectional passion, might speak and act with a power 
which I could not equal. But from that time I have followed you 
with intense solicitude, and you will not think me guilty of idle com- 
pliment, in this stern and solemn season, when I add, with ever deepen- 
ing confidence and respect. You have done well ; and, one among 
many, I thank you heartily. 

But now I must go on to say that, if I understand your views 
of the policy fitted for the crisis, I disagree with you. And pray 
set me right if I am wrong. Ever since, at the time of Texas annexa- 
tion, it became clear that it is the fixed will of the people of the United 
States of America not to break up the Union, I have said, " There is 
but one work to be done there, and that is to make the Union free/' 
The wise, just, honourable, and humane way of doing this as for 
five years and more I have taken every fit occasion to argueis by 
a common co-operative movement for emancipation, at the common 
cost. But the slave oligarchy has mistaken Northern magnanimity 
for meanness ; and, madly resolved to keep their pecuniary and 
political advantages, they now trust to the reactionary spirit of the 
age, and stake their all for a universal slave empire. The real ques- 
tion at issue then forced upon the freemen of the United States of 
America is, " slavery extension or slavery abolition throughout the 
length and breadth of the land." All concealment is thrown away. 
All compromises are gone for ever. We must come to a settlement of 
the question once for all. Are we to yield to the slave oligarchy ? 
Are we to leave the Union or are we to subdue the " faction " ? We 
are not to yield one hair's breadth to their preposterous claim of 
" balance of power " meaning, thereby, submission to their usurped 
rule. If anybody leaves the Union, it must be the slaveholders ; 
and if they remain they must agree to change their institutions, neces- 
sary time and aid for so doing being ensured. That is the " ulti- 
matum " at which I arrive, after maturest consideration. Dissolu- 
tion of the Union involves war inevitably without thereby necessarily 
destroying slavery. If there must be war then, let it be for the aboli- 
tion of slavery within the Union. Henceforth this should be our 
watchword : <f The Union shall be kept, and that Union shall be 
free. The Union of Freemen for ever ! " 
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Channing had occupied the pulpit for some months before his 
departure for England, and had warm friends in Washington. Al- 
though I had personally known him but slightly, he was a friend 
of Emerson, and had been identified with the whole intellectual 
movement called " Transcendentalism." He was the nephew 
and biographer of the great Channing. That most eminent of 
all Unitarian leaders in America, who had lost his pulpit in Boston 
by his anti-slavery sermons, first proposed emancipation by pur- 
chase of the slaves. Emerson had also advocated that plan. I 
myself, while at Cambridge, had repeatedly urged the same, 
but had discovered that it was too late : the Southern leaders 
had now adopted slavery as a religion, as well as the crucial test 
of their State rights doctrine, I had no hope for Channing's 
scheme, and as for his novel notion that disunion must involve 
civil war, I do not remember to have taken any note of it at all. 
The tone of Channing's letter influenced me more than his par- 
ticular suggestions, and the hope that he might reunite the sun- 
dered congregation by a new treatment of the subject induced 
me to open a consultation with my opponents, the large majority 
of whom were at heart unfriendly to slavery. Unable to meet 
in the unrepaired church, without any minister, the situation 
was to them painful. The hall in which my own adherents 
assembled was crowded every Sunday, a large numbed of con- 
gressmen now attending ; there was no lack of support ; and 
letters from eminent men in all parts of the country brought rne 
daily applause.* 1 nevertheless felt sore. Not being satisfied 

* One of the cheering letters received was the following : - 

JEFFERSON, ASHTABULA Co., OHIO, August 18, 1856. 

DEAR BROTHER, Giddings District sends greeting God bless you 

go onLook to your exemplars, Wesley, Luther, Socrates, Stephen, 

Christ. God will speed the right. 

The A. von to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 

A - f\ \A/!rtrli ln.*a /'lii of el-ioll OTMV'ir1 'T"\T*r\o f\ 



that I had achieved my task in the bust way, I felt a certai 
fairness in the judgments passed in some papers against 
who dismissed me. I was also much embarrassed by holdii 
money contributed for the repair of our building by Noi 
congregations who refused to let their collections go to a c 
which prohibited free speech on slavery. 

Having reason to believe that leading members on the 
side would consent to a compromise on Channing, I wr< 
him, stating the situation and urging him to accept shot 
invitation be sent. Channing answered favourably, 5 
resolved to leave Washington. 

I received a letter from my friend, Mrs. Jared Sparks, w; 
me to beware of what she called 4fc the seductions of m 
dom." About the same time I. received a letter from my m 
who never knew that I had been driven out of Falmouth, ^ 
apparently, an erroneous rumour bad arisen that I. had dene 
my " fellow-townsmen." She wrote : 

Would it not be better for men of your cloth to follow t 
ample of Michael when you are contending for the freedom c 
coloured brethren, and say to your opponents, " The Lord 
thee " ? I think this spirit would be more potent. 1 mui 
express my regret to hear of your denouncing your fellow-tow 
of Falmouth, who, though they have cause to be offended a 
course, which is calculated to interfere with the domestic p< 
their village, and has rendered us as a family objects of suspi 
their eyes, have yet rendered us such kindness and sympath 
I have ever felt a deep sense of wonder and gratitude at its e 
and they have, I believe, as our neighbours, forborne to sp 
harshly of what they think your errors as they might justl; 
done. Hard as I find it to say all this, I am obliged to add son 
still harder for me to say ; which is, that I think you had best nc 
here under the circumstances, as I cannot think you would 1 
come to them, and I have no right to complain of it, though i 

labour of love. A. N. Wright, Albert S. Hall, N. L. Chaffee, J. D. 
J. A. Giddings, J. C. A. Bushnell, N. O. Lee, W. Stickney, Sam'l 
W. C. Howells, J. A. Howells. 

W. D. Howells writes me : " Wright was sheriff, Chaff ee 
Giddings (old Gid's son) probate judge, Bushnell auditor, S 
gospeller ; Hall, Ensign, Lee, Plumb, lawyers. The last two 
father and brother." 
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from me one of my chief solaces in life, that of having you with me. 
If you come, I think you would risk open insult, which would deeply 
grieve me. I am almost pining to see you. 

Such were the " seductions " of my martyrdom ! 

After my dismissal I had received an invitation from the 
first Congregational Church in Cincinnati. This I resolved 
to accept, and at the close of October gave my farewell sermon 
in Washington. My opponents, grateful for my olive branch, 
were nearly all present, and I had the satisfaction ,'of seeing 
before me some picture of harmony restored after a year of 
strife. I took my theme from Mignon's song in "Wilhelm 
Meister," interpreting it as spiritual aspiration. In this con- 
ciliatory sermon I made no complaint nor uttered any self- 
defence except it might be implied in my closing words : 

And now I am content. I leave it there. It is not so much 
whether the real voice of our church here be vocal or silent- I know 
that the standard, where I leave it, is for Truth, Justice, Humanity, 
Freedom, and Endless Seeking. And as I give it back into his hand 
who entrusted me with it for a brief space, above all hard thoughts 
which you may have, above all misunderstandings, I hear one voice, 
which is enough : "It shall not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please and prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it." 

As I parted with tears from my people, a voice whispered, 
" Woe, woe, then hast destroyed a beautiful world ! " They 
were the words of Mephistopheles, and I could say, C Get thee 
behind me " ; but the voice could not be so easily silenced. 

Although I have said much about my anti-slavery sermons, 
these were infrequent. My discourses were written for an edu- 
cated and refined congregation, there being in it none of the 
so-called working-class and no negroes. I was fond of bringing 
critical studies to bear on half-mythical figures in the New 
Testament Jesus, Nathaniel, Judas, Mary Magdalene and 



Ah, how sweet it all was, how happy ! 1 had no p 
ambition ; though 1 occasionally attended the levees of em 
official men, I generally came away remembering the v 
Emerson wrote me years before, u The earth is full of friv 
people who are bending their whole force and the force of na 
on trifles." I did not envy them ; I would not have excha 
my dear little study for the White House. 

And now it was all gone ! In the afternoon of that Su 
on which I had spoken my farewell words, a number of fr: 
called, and Hudson Taylor- who, with his lovely wife, had | 
me such a beautiful homecould not repress some reproach 
I had by a few discourses shattered such happy relation 
His niece, Charlotte Taylor (now Mrs. Robley Evans), said 
I had to obey my conscience. But Hudson cried, " I 
conscience ! " The tear in his eye did not blot out the 
but embalmed it in my memory as the loving farewell < 
faithful and generous a friend as I ever had. 

After all, the plan of getting Charming as my successor 
carried ; he required guarantees of support that in the soe 
condition could not be given. I had the sorrow of rece 
from my friend Daniel Goodloe accounts of reactionary ser 
by a Mr. Lunt and then a Mr. Heyer, which had driven n 
all of my friends from the church. 

Letters from my mother, written in November, 1856, re; 
me in Cincinnati soon after my arrival there. 

Your father was much gratified at your affectionate romeml 
of him in your letter. For me, I rather think that the trial 
sorrows of my children, if endured for conscience' sake, are this 
nourishing aliment for my parental love, even when ! cannot i 
see the necessity of the ultra position you have assumed. Bin 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mi ml, to his own mas 
standeth or falleth," is my doctrine, and I cannot presume " 
croach on the rule which God lias prescribed. ... I wished tc 
seen you in Baltimore on your return through to Washington 
this I can do if you could pass through the latter part of this m 
but I cannot leave home at Christinas : I am the greatest slav- 
at any season to the servants of our household, who are raii 
such a state of dependence of thought and action that they wi 
even make an effort to make their own clothing indeed, are too 
to know how unless I direct them. Oh, what a thraldom to 
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the white slave mentally and bodily ! I often think that if some- 
one were to arouse me some morning from my sleep with the intelli- 
gence that every one had left the premises, I should feel such a sense 
of freedom and relief from responsibility (more oppressive as I grow 
older) that I should be heard singing Te Dcum Laudamus could I 
but banish the knowledge that they would be in a state of extreme 
suffering and that their numerous babies would perish. If any 
abolitionist could know exactly what I have endured from over- 
pressure of work for thirty negroes for the last month, and the worry 
I have had to get them to do any work for themselves, they would 
look upon me with greater pity than on them. ... I shall see little 
of you henceforth myself, but I hope you will one day have a home 
of your own where your sister and brothers can visit you if you 
get yourself a sensible, good, lady-like wife. 

So Buchanan is elected according to report. I feel little interest 
in politics, it is so low in its grade here, where every principle is 
involved in the narrow limits of party, till I feel ready to exclaim 
with a Scotchman on one occasion, " Knaves all." I care nothing 
about it, except I believe that Fremont's election would put links in 
the chain of slavery a hundred years long ; for disunion would ensue, 
and then the South would have pro -slaveryism carried to a revengeful 
extent, and so end all our efforts to keep their condition among us 
who wish to do what we can for them as comfortable as may be 
under existing circumstances. I think both ultra pro-slavery 
men and abolitionists of the rabid iire-and-fagot sort say in their 
hearts there is no God to " hear the groaning of the prisoner." God's 
mills grind slow, yet they grind exceeding small, and He will right 
what abuses He sees on the earth by His own means in this or any 
other matter* And His greatest reformations have ever been com- 
menced through all time by the small human means, without know- 
ledge of what their efforts were to lead to- they only doing what 
duty personally required of them. 
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lated in vast quantities throughout the South as a political 
document. 

Cincinnati was renowned for its jurists. Among these were 
Judge Hoadly, afterwards governor of Ohio ; Alphonzo Taft, 
afterwards U.S. attorney-general ; and Stanley Matthews, after- 
wards of the U.S. Supreme Court. Hoadly and Matthews had 
been Democrats, bxit strongly anti-slavery. Hoadly separated 
himself from the Democratic party on account of its pro-slavery 
proclivities, but Matthews was appointed U.S. district-attorney 
by Buchanan, and was as a " Lost Leader." Judge Hoadly and 
Alphonzo Taft were active members of my society ; I was inti- 
mate with them and their families. Neither of these learned 
men regarded the Drcd Scott decision as legally sound, and I 
was guided by them. Later studies led me to the conclusion 
that though the decision rightly interpreted the bearing on slavery 
of the concessions made to it in the Constitution, these were 
not due to considerations of negro inferiority, but that the 
majority of the Convention of 1787, while anti-slavery, were 
forced by the overwhelming necessity of forming a Union for 
defence to yield to South Carolina and Georgia, which refused 
to enter unless those concessions were made. But the decision, 
which made slavery virtually the law of the land, was as the 
trump of Judgment Day. Thousands of negroes in the northern 
States broke up their homes and lied to Canada, many of these 
being from Southern Ohio, so accessible to Kentucky kidnappers. 

Days of judgment are prolific of mis judgments. The much- 
abused Chief Justice Taney gained his first fame at the bar by 
defending (1811) the most brilliant Methodist preacher in Mary- 
land, Jacob Gruber, arrested for denunciations of slavery likely 
to incite insurrection. In his argument Taney (aged thirty- 
four) declared slavery " a blot on our national character." And 
probably he believed the same when he held up in the Supreme 
Court a mirror that revealed the vastness and blackness of the 
blot, not to be effaced by smashing the mirror. In Cincinnati 
the same kind of history was repeated in the case of our brilliant 
young lawyer Stanley Matthews, whose Quaker ancestor in 
Virginia had got into some trouble like that of Gruber in Maryland 
by his hostility to slavery. Stanley came to Cincinnati from 
Kentucky, and edited a vigorous anti-slavery paper, the Cincinnati 
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Herald, which contributed largely to make the thinking j 

hostile to slavery in that very community where as U.S. di; 

attorney he was compelled to sustain the decrees of the slave 

at Washington. Among these was the Fugitive Slave Law, 

Matthews had repeatedly violated. Cincinnati had in the he 

Levi Coffin, a Quaker, the southmost station of the 4 Underg 

Railway," by which fugitive slaves were expedited to C? 

and in this work Matthews had assisted. But not long afl 

appointment by the President a tragical case occurred. A 

journalist named Conolly had concealed in his room a fan 

negroes escaped from Kentucky, and in the attempt to r< 

them a Kentuckian was killed. Stanley Matthews had to 

cute Conolly. It was the first speech I ever heard frorr 

and although it was dreadful to see a grand man out of his 

his candour and his pain drew me to him. I, too, was of Soi 

birth and knew the temptations of a convert. During th 

the Quaker, Levi Coffin, was examined, and in answei 

question about a certain room for hiding fugitives, he 

" Thee must remember all about it, friend Matthews." 

not present when this was said, but was told that Levi C 

answer raised much laughter, and that Stanley Matthews bl 

By some instinct I refrained from attacking Matthews. H 

I felt, a fine man in eclipse, and would shine out again, as 1 

I do not remember meeting him personally in Cincinnai 

when I met him after he became a justice of the Supreme 

he was very cordial and assisted me in my " Life of Rand 

Among the changes of those times in Cincinnati the 

remarkable, perhaps, was that of Alphonzo Taft. He v 

temperament conservative, also unambitious, finding his 

ness in his family and his studies. He was a fairly 1 

Massachusetts man, and a kinsman of Emerson, whom ! 

not know, but resembled in countenance. Alphonzo Ta 

reluctantly drawn into public life ; he felt the aggressi 

slavery in Kansas and the Dred Scott decision as a summ 

his conscience to bear his part in saving Liberty.* 

* Alphonzo Taft was so pre-eminently a man of peace, abhorrenl 
that when President Grant appointed him Secretary of War it 
merriment in Cincinnati, and fables were invented about him. 
said that one day when the President called at his offi.ce, and asl? 



A sermon given soon after my settlement in Cincinnati (text : 
" The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter") opens with a legend which I ascribed to a Father of the 
Desert, who daily gave alms to the poor at the convent gate. 
In his cell Christ appeared to him with face and attitude ac- 
cordant with church traditions, and indistinct. " Sometimes he 
doubted if it was there ; then it would glow a little." As he 
gazed with rapture the bell sounded the hour when the needy 
would await their alms at the gate. But how could he leave the 
one heavenly vision of his lifetime ? Yet he could not keep out 
of his thoughts images of the sufferers, and bade the Christ 
vision farewell with tears. When he had relieved the haggard 
men, women, and children, it was night ; but as he was about 
to strike a light his cell was filled with a celestial brightness, and 
there stood the form dear as the sun, no longer like the church 
pictures, but with the tender smiles and eyes bent on him ; and 
as he fell before the stupendous vision the divine one lifted him, 
and said, " Hadst them not gone, I had gone indeed ! " 

The legend occupies two pages of the discourse on " The 
Minister " in my " Tracts for To-day " (January, 1858). I 
cannot discover whether it lias any ancient basis or was my own 
invention. It marked the period when, following my Methodist 
" Messiah," the Unitarian Christ of Cambridge professors was 
replaced by a living human Jesus learned at the feet of poor 
blacks. The tale pleased my people, and I condensed it in 
a sermon prepared for Nahant.* 

affairs were getting on, I he Secretary shook his head and said there were 
underhand dealings. Grant, being alarmed and demanding particulars, 
Secretary Taft showed him a bill just; sent in by officers, among the items 
being considerable amounts lor " grape " and " shell." " 1 saw through 
it at once," said the Secretary. " It is the disguise of carousals : ' grape/ 
that is champagne ; * shell/ oysters on the shell, crabs, etc." 

* I was a guest of the Longfellows at Nahant, and the poet probably 
regarded the fable as a genuine monastic legend, for it; afterwards ap- 
peared in his " Tales of a Wayside Inn/' with the title " The Legend 
Beautiful." I would indeed be gratified to know that any legend exalting 
service to man above worship of God exists in Catholic hagiology. The 
longing for some such story is shown in Benjamin Kidd's description of 
" The Vision of Sir Launfal "a pure invention of Lowellas " always 
the typical legend of the church. ! " My belief is that my story of the 
monk, used also by Wendell Phillips, who was in my audience at Nahant, 
p 



Cincinnati was the most cultivated of the western cities 
third of the population being German, there were soci 
devoted to music, and in that art the city was ahead of all o 
in America except Boston. There was a fine orchestra ^ 
gave symphony concerts, and a cc St. Cecilia- Verein " v 
sang classical pieces rarely heard elsewhere. There wa 
admirable literary club, which met every week to converse 
regale itself with squibs, recitations, cigars, and Catawba ^ 
To it belonged young men who afterwards became em: 
figures in the world : Rutherford Hayes, President of the U: 
States ; Noyes, a distinguished general and Minister to Fra 
A. R. Spofford, librarian of Congress ; Judge Stallo, Minist 
Italy, Judge James, Judge Manning Force, and others. 1 
was a good city library, with a Lyceum that had cours 
lectures during the winter and enabled us to listen to the 
famous public teachers. Emerson, Holmes, Agassiz, H 
Beecher, Wendell Phillips, had not yet been superseded in we 
halls by vaudeville shows. There was a grand-opera house 
we had annually several weeks of opera or operatic concer 
remember Patti singing there in a troupe when she was a i 
girl. There were two good theatres, the National and We 
The elder Sothern acted at Wood's when he was as yet unk] 
to fame, and I remember well the uproarious laughter he ex 
as the petty thief (" The Kinchin ") in Buckstone's " Flow* 
the Forest." * There were fair stock companies at both the; 
and they played good English comedies and melodrama. 

Society in Cincinnati was gay. There were picnics, da 
charade-actings, tableaux. The masquerade balls wcr 

was a coinage out of my own experience. There was, however, in 
fellow's poem no use made of what was to me an important feature 
fable ; namely, the increased brightness and reality of the figure of 
after the monk had ministered to the needy. 

* In after years I knew Sothern well in London ; he remember 
early visits to Cincinnati, and wrote down for me the little spe< 
"The Kinchin " after he was caught. 

" Hevery ones against me. A svell General he goes hinto a Hei 
country, and kills he very one he meets and burns their Willages 
they cover him with Stars and blows a trumpet for him / Hi just 
a hen or a hankechief They blows no trumpet for wethey vhips 
and gives me ancuff s to carry Its shameful it is it quite ur ts my feel 



brilliant as those of Europe. The city was celebrated for its 
beautiful ladies, and they knew how to dress well. When the 
young prince, now King of England, was visiting American cities 
it was announced that he could dance only with ladies selected 
for him. In many places the ladies appointed for this honour 
were those with kindred of high official rank. Some wag estimated 
that the collective ages of the prince's partners in one city was 
900. In Cincinnati the committee decided that at the ball in 
Pike's Opera House, partners for the prince should be selected 
with reference to their beauty. This, of course, was fatal to 
the committeemen, who in a city of over 200,000 had to decide 
which were the eight or ten most beautiful ladies ; and it is to 
be hoped that the prince appreciated the self-sacrifice which gave 
him a succession of charming partners. My bride and I danced 
in one of the stage quadrilles near him, and I remarked the 
pleasure with which he looked on the vast array of beauties. 
Unfortunately the first young lady with whom the prince at- 
tempted to walte could not conform with his steps nor he with 
hers ; they had been taught different styles ; and after that the 
ladies assigned for waltzes with him had the satisfaction of con- 
versing with the blond and boyish prince. He was affable, and 
so were the gentlemen with him. The Duke of Newcastle said 
to a group of gentlemen, " Who would have thought that you 
republicans could find pleasure in the sight of royalty ? " " Ah, 
sir," replied one, " we do not live close enough to royalty to 
see its faults." At that time the dress-coat and white cravat were 
not fully in fashion in any American city except for bridegrooms 
and groomsmen. An English correspondent, who travelled with 
the prince's suite, remarked in a published letter the absence of 
evening dress among men at our ball. I believe it was the perusal 
of such criticisms that established the present fashion in America, 
where the evening dress is now rather more de rigucur than in 
England. 

Into all the literary and artistic movements in Cincinnati I 
threw myself with ardour. I was adopted in the clubs, and wrote 
criticisms of the classical concerts, the picture exhibitions, the 
operas and plays. Though my criticisms were anonymous, it 
became well known who wrote them, especially after some of my 
interpretations of Beethoven's Symphonies were sharply handled 



by a writer whose judgments in such matters had previously 
been final. 

In Cincinnati I found myself for the first time able to indulge 
my passion for the drama. Although at Cambridge I sometimes 
trudged over to Boston to enjoy the plays, the opportunities 
were barely enough to appetise me ; in Washington the theatre 
was poor ; but in Cincinnati I attended the theatre, so much as 
to excite remark. A dancing and theatre-going preacher was 
previously unknown there. Puritanism was well represented 
among the early settlers in Cincinnati. Mrs. Trollope, the Eng- 
lish author, who went to Cincinnati in 1828 and resided there 
two years, " trolloped " the place in her book on America on 
account of its provincialism, her satire being keen on the horror 
excited by the performances of two French figurantes who visited 
the city. Cincinnati had got fairly over all that, but it was still 
expected of religious ministers to frown on the theatre. Regard- 
ing that institution as one of the most important for the culture of 
the community, I gave a discourse on this subject (June 7, 1857), 
comparing the clerical enemies of the theatre to Jonah demanding 
the destruction of Nineveh. 

The subject of my discourse having been, as usual, announced 
in the papers, a large audience came ; it was said that every actor 
and manager was present. The discourse was published in pamph- 
let form and widely circulated. I became thenceforth a sort of 
chaplain to the actors, conducting their marriages and funerals, 
and whenever I attended any theatre I was invited into a private 
box. After my marriage to a member of my congregation, 
the actors and dancers were occasionally entertained in our 
house. 

But the most important response received was a letter from 
my mother stating that the pamphlet on the theatre had been 
read aloud in the family by my father, who on closing it said 
" I .am not prepared to object to one word in it," 

Under the signature of " Optimist," I wrote four letters on 
Art for a leading paper, calling attention to the fine or faulty 
characteristics of our actors. The originality and self-restraint 
of Matilda Heron, the delicious fun of Davidge in farce, the 
melodramatic skill of our frequent visitors, Mr. ancl Mrs. Conway 
(no relations of mine) were discussed, and one letter was a moral 



defence of the ballet. In the letter on Tragedy I find a para- 
graph about Rachel, seen in New York : 

Rachel created more enthusiasm in an audience than any other 
person I have ever seen on the stage. She was an ever-revolving 
electric generator, and each individual sat with the wires in his hand. 
But her art of arts was to seize on little groups of people about the 
house, look straight into their eyes plaintively, until she awoke for 
herself, personally, the sisterhood of each woman and the knight- 
hood of each man. I say personally, for Rachel had no existence 
outside of the character she was personating. She was as a sheathed 
sword, never drawn out but by some hand, and only great as the 
hand which wielded her was great. She made pain a pleasure ; one 
longed to suffer after seeing her in a tragedy. 

One of the most beautiful things I ever saw on the stage 
was a " morality " brought to Cincinnati by the English actress 
Mrs. Conway, u The* Prodigal Son." As the Prodigal she proved 
herself a true artist, especially in the return scene. 

It would bo ungrateful not to mention Murdoch, the first 
scholarly interpreter of leading characters of Shakespeare's 
comedies I over saw ; and Hackett, whose admirable Falstaff 
was lionised through the country, as "Lord Dundreary" was 
later. By the way, Sothern told me that in " Our American 
Cousin " only a few words were originally assigned to Dun- 
dreary, and that the character was cumulatively created by his 

"gags." 

Fanny Kemblc, whom I used to meet at the house of the 
Longfellows, gave her readings in Cincinnati, In our talks she 
surprised me by the sharpness with which she opposed my claims 
for the theatre as a profession. When I alluded to the fame of 
the Kembles, she pronounced the profession suitable enough for 
men, but not for women. It was, she said, a life of ostentation, 
necessitating display of costume and person inconsistent with 
fine feminine qualities, and so forth. In vain I spoke of actresses 
well known in Cincinnati society Julia Dean, Charlotte Cushman, 
Anna Cora Mowatt (Mrs. Ritchie, who wrote such an attractive 
book about stage life). Fanny Kemble was irreconcilable. On 
my part I could not see any great difference between the career 
of those ladies and that of the dramatic reciter, amply displayed, 
and concluded that Fanny Kemble had been somewhat soured 
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by her unhappy marriage with a Southern planter, also by the 
gossip about her. When I asked her if she had seen a certain 
article on one of her readings, she said, " I never read the papers, 
being liable to find in them my own name." 

At Cincinnati I seemed for the first time to know something 
of all America. Our city was popularly styled " the Queen of 
the West," but a Paul might have named it the Athens of 
the West, for every " new thing " found headquarters there. 
The edifice (" The Bazaar") which Mrs. Trollope erected 
there thirty years before for encouraging the employment of 
women as shopkeepers, then unknown, after being used suc- 
cessively as a dancing school, an eclectic medical college, 
and a hydropathic establishment, had become a female 
medical college ; it was the home of varieties of dreamers 
and reformers until it housed convalescent Federal soldiers 
during the civil war. 

The presiding genius of " The Bazaar " was a certain Dr. 
Curtis an idealist poetically related to the quaint house whose 
wide stairway, mounting from the threshold to the last storey, so 
many visions had ascended. ce I sincerely believe," wrote Mrs. 
Trollope, " that if a fire-worshipper or an Indian Brahmin were 
to come to the United States and could preach and pray in 
English, he would not be long without a respectable congrega- 
tion." Her Cincinnati edifice was always for me the symbol of 
a living fire-worship more consuming than she imagined. The 
West was hospitable to every new creed or social experiment, 
while its practical necessities furnished the severest test of values. 
One after another pilgrims had come French colonists of the 
Scioto and the Miami when the nation was founded ; George 
Rapp, the shoemaker of Wtirtemberg, with his company of 
" Harmonists " ; Robert Owen and his New Harmonists in 1823; 
and Fanny Wright (1825), who colonised free negroes on two 
thousand acres in Tennessee to prove them capable of civilisation. 
The only experiment that failed through persecution was that of 



She had been brought over with the Rappites in childhood, and 
cherished the remembrance of that gentle soul, training her 
children in his spirit. From her, and from some who had known 
Robert Owen, and many who had known the brilliant Fanny 
Wright, I learned much about them all. They were all liberal 
people, rarely able to conform with the creeds and usages around 
them. Current fiction was pale for me beside the narratives 
gathered from these sweet visionaries who were still following 
the dreams of their youth. I there read for the first time Fanny 
Wright's book " A Few Days in Athens/' and some of the ad- 
dresses which charmed large audiences in Cincinnati. Many a 
time have I joined in the pilgrimage to her tomb in the cemetery 
near Cincinnati.* 

At that time an experiment had begun at Yellow Springs, 
which interested me deeply co-education of young men and 
women. The sect called " Christians " had built a college there, 
naming it " Antioch," but their enterprise having failed, the 
building was purchased by the Unitarians and the institution 
placed under the Hon. Horace Mann. Horace Mann was the 
most eminent educator who has ever appeared in the United 
States, and his reports and writings, and his life written by his 
widow, constitute an important chapter in educational history. 
Mrs. Mann was a sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne and Miss 
Elizabeth Pcabody. Early in 1858 I visited Yellow Springs, stop- 
ping at its one inn, in which the only other guest was a beauti- 
ful woman, and one of rare intellectual power. She was the 
only one left of " Memnona," a community which had built the 
house converted to an inn, and gave me useful information about 
" Memnona." The glen near by and the warm morning invited 
me to a stroll beside the clear brook, which flows with frequent 
cascades through a mile of green banks and wild flowers. Sud- 
denly 1 came upon a troop of young ladies, each carrying a book 
ancl a botanical box. One of them, Rebecca Shephard (afterwards 
Mrs. Haven Putnam), 1 had met ; she introduced me to the pro- 
fessora handsome lady, who invited me to participate in their 

* A biography of this noble lady is a desideratum in both English and 
American literature, which I have some reason to hope will be supplied 
by the poetic pen of her cultured kinsman, the Rev. William Norman 
Guthrie, rector of Fern Bank, Ohio. 



exercises. The glen was their recitation-room in spring fo; 
botany and geology. 

I gained from the lady professor (married) assurances o 
the refining influences of " ro-eduration " on both male and femal 
students. No scandal hud ever been heard of. The young ladie 
had weekly receptions in their separate residence building, am 
I had the good fortune to be present at one of them. There, wa 
excellent music and theatricals, and the presence of the prc 
lessors did not at all interfere with the freedom and enjoymen 
of the young people. 

Next morning (Sunday) I heard an eloquent address b 
President Mann in the college chapel ami excellent music froi 
a well-trained choir of students. 

Horace Maim was radical in politics and a rationalist i 
religion, his friend and prophet being Kinerson. The Puritan sui 
vived in his ethics, and was evoked by the proximity of " Men 
nomi," founded by the once famous Dr. T. I.. Nichols, Althoug 
the community had dissolved, probably berause of Horace Mann 
denunciations, he was still excited on the subject. An abl 
journalist in Cincinnati, Henry Reed, was ridiculing him sharp] 
on account of the rumoured severity of discipline- at Antiod 
He and Mrs. Maim felt profoundly their responsibility for tl 
success of this experiment in co-education, of which grievtn 
prognostications twisted. They themselves regarded the innovi 
tion as perilous, and no doubt, the anxieties shortened his lif 
The fear then was that there would be too murh courtship, at: 
rash marriages, between the students; but now (i<j<>4) son 
complain that co-education given girls an unfortunate disinclia 
tion for love affairs and marriage. 

I do not know that 1 can do better than insert here my noti 
in the DM of May, 1860, of a book printed in ("ineinnati at tl 
time entitled " Espcranza ; My journey thither and what I four 
there." I well the pains i touk to discover the fac 

concerning "Memnona" and to treat with justice the delica 
subject, and quote a few items that possess some interest : 

These reflections have b<H*n l*y the |Hrusal cif ** I 

peranza " the Land o{ HOJH? : it work written on the gospel 
Free Love, Perhaps the of flu* author might as well ha 

been on the title it is quite generally Indicated that it 



the work of Dr. Nichols, late of the community of Memnona, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, later still of the Roman Catholic Church. In what 
light that church will regard the publication of this novel from the 
pen of its convert we are not prepared to say. We have heard that 
the author had concluded his account of Esperanza by introducing 
a Catholic Father who converts them all to the Mother Church ; 
and that the publisher, having some authority in the premises, is 
responsible for the substitution of the weak and diluted Dream which 
concludes the book, in which a Spirit inculcates the one love theory so 
feebly as to make the free love portions of it all the more dangerous. 
" Memnona/' when in its most flourishing condition, numbered 
about twenty inmates. They were generally Eastern and English 
people, and, we have been credibly informed, were persons who had 
met with disappointments and grief in the life of the affections 
the unrequited or the divorced. It was represented to the country 
chiefly through the terrible denunciations of Horace Mann, whose 
imagination, excited by its proximity to Antioch College, pictured 
it as, to use his own words, " the superfoetation of diabolism upon 
polygamy." Tins community, however, had reason to know that 
Mr. Mann was mistaken ; and that, so far from " Memnona " being a 
seat of sexual license, it inaugurated in its actual life the asceticism 
and celibacy which afterwards carried its leading characters into the 
Church of Rome. Daily confessions and penances were prescribed 
and obeyed. And when through pecuniary embarrassments for the 
community ruined everyone who made any investment in it and 
the jealousies of human nature, this false thing burst like a bubble, 
the eight leading persons (including those named in " Esperanza/' 
Harmonia, Vincent, Angdo, Eugenia, and the beautiful Melodia) 
immediately went into the Romish Church. Melodia (Miss H.) is 
now a nun in Cuba. 

Co-education at Antioch had not grown out of any theory. 
The plain Western fanners wished their sons and daughters to 
have a good education without sending them East ; the various 
communities wished to obtain good teachers, male 'and female, 
without getting them at heavy cost from regions unacquainted 
with their conditions. That tall, slender, Horace Mann, with his 
pure, intellectual face beneath its crown of white hair, was 
steadily giving his heart's blood to achieve a final triumph for 
American education. He died two or three years after under- 
taking that work. Antioch flourished for a time under Thomas 
Hill, afterwards president of Harvard, and its subsequent decline 



was really due to the success of its principle. Other cc 
and state universities, now educating persons of both sexes 
got their idea and courage from the experience of Antioc 
the leadership of its first president, who has a fitting mom 
in the Horace Mann Hall at Columbia University, New Y< 

Among the many letters that 1 received from out-c 
way people and places, one was dated at " Modern Times, ! 
It seemed to have come from some place in Bunyun's drean 
Writing to a friend in New York, I inquired if hit knew aiij 
about such a place. * c It is," he answered, " a, village on 
Island founded on the principle that each person shall mix 
or her own business." The place seemed even more my 
than before, but one evening when I had been addressing 
working-men on the relations between capital and labo 
stranger of prepossessing appearance approached me and 
cc If you ever visit Modern Times you will find out tlui 
troubles of labour come from the existence of money." V 
upon he disappeared. 

During my next summer vacation I visited New York 
ferried over to Brooklyn, and learned that by travelling c 
two hours on the railway down Long Island I would coi 
" Thompson's Station," and five or six miles off woxild 
Modem Times. It was twilight when I reached " Thotnps< 
and there was no means of reaching the village I sought exce 
foot. That did not matter, for my valise was light, but the 
was solitary, sometimes forked, the forest dense, and it be 
quite dark. At length, however, I reached a more open s 
the moon gave some light, and I met a woman who said 
close upon the village. I asked if there was any hotel, an 
replied, " None that I know of," passed on quickly, and le 
to consider that more interest in other people's affairs i 
occasionally be desirable. It was not yet nine, but the st: 
entered was silent. I had with me a letter once received 
Modern Times, and on enquiry found at last the founder c 
village, Josiah Warren. He gave me welcome, and there 
no hotel, and money not being current in the village, I was 
to the house of a gentleman and lady, provided with a suppc 
an agreeable bedroom, whereof I was in much need. The 
of the house was beautiful, and startled me by an allusior 



Utopian village in one of Zschokke's tales. " You will not find 
us," she said, " a Goldentlial ; we are rather poor ; but if you 
are interested in our ideas, you may find us worthy of a visit." 
I have idealised this lovely woman, and indeed the village, in my 
" Pine and Palm," but her actual history was more thrilling than 
is there told of Maria Shclton, and the village appears to me in 
the retrospect more romantic than my Bonheur. 

Josiah Warren, then about fifty years of age, was a short, 
thick-set man with a serene countenance, but somewhat restless 
eye. His forehead was large, descending to a full brow ; his 
lower face was not of equal strength, but indicative of the mild 
enthusiasm which in later years 1 found typical of the old English 
reformer. He was indeed one of these, and I think had been 
in Robert Owen's community at New Lanark. He had, however, 
an entirely original sociology. Convinced that the disproportion 
between wages and the time and labour spent in production 
created the evils of drudgery and pauperism, luxury and idle- 
ness, he determined to bring about a system of " equitable com- 
merce, 91 by which each product should have its price measured 
by its cost. If it; were a shoe, for example, the separate cost of 
leather, pegs, thread, etc., was to be estimated, and the time 
taken in putting them together, and the sum would be enough 
to decide the relative value of the slice in other articles which the 
shoemaker might require. With this idea in his mind, he invested 
what little capital he had in a shop in Cincinnati, where he sold 
miscellaneous articles somewhat under their prices in other 
shops. These shopkeepers broke up his establishment by circu- 
lating a rumour that Warren was selling off damaged stock. He 
concluded that Ins plan could succeed only in a world where 
other tradesmen adopted it, and alter some years established a 
small community at Tuscarawas, Ohio, which was unable to 
sustain itself, perhaps because of the crudity of the idea as it 
then stood in his mind ; for when some twenty years later he 
founded Modern Times there were other elements introduced. 
The commercial basis of this village was that cost is the 
limit of price, and that time is the standard of value. This 
standard was variable with corn. Another principle was that 
the most disagreeable labour is entitled to the highest com- 
pensation. 



The social basis of the village was expressed in the p 
" individual sovereignty." The principle that there shou 
absolutely no interference with personal liberty was press 
an extent which would have delighted Mill and Herbert Sp< 
This individual sovereignty was encouraged. Nothing ^ 
such disrepute as sameness ; nothing more applauded 
variety, no fault more venial than eccentricity. 

The arrangements of marriage were left entirely to the 
vidual men and women. They could be married forma 
otherwise, live in the same or separate houses, and have 
relation known or unknown. The relation could be dissoh 
pleasure without any formulas. Certain customs had grow 
of this absence of marriage laws. Privacy was general ; i 
not polite to enquire who might be the father of a newlj 
child, or who was the husband or wife of any one. Thos< 
stood in the relation of husband or wife wore upon the fii 
red thread ; so long as that badge was visible the perso 
understood to be married. If it disappeared the marriag 
at an end. 

The village consisted of about fifty cottages, neat and cli 
in their green and white, nearly all with well-tilled gardens. 
all gathered in their little temple, the men rather disappo 
me by the lack of individuality in their dress, but the 
exhibiting a variety of pleasing costumes. For a time it 
silent meeting. Then the entire company joined in s 
" There's a good time coming," and after I had read 
passages from the Bible and from Emerson another hym 
sung concerning an expected day 

When the Might with the Right 
And the Truth shall be. 

After my discourse, which was upon the Spirit of the A 
was announced that there would be in the afternoon a m 
for conversation. 

The afternoon discussion ranged over the problems of I 
tion, Law, Politics, Sex, Trade, Marriage. It exhibited 
kind of ability, and also illustrated the principle of individ 
to the rare extent of in no wise exciting a dispute or a sharp 
Except that all were unorthodox, each had an opinion of 



her own ; this being so frankly expressed that behind each 
opened a vista of strange experiences. 

Josiah Warren showed me through his printing-office and 
other institutions of the place. He also gave me one of the little 
notes used as currency among them. It has at one end an oval 
engraving of Commerce with a barrel and a box beside her, and a 
ship near by ; at the other end a device of Atlas supporting the 
sphere ; beneath this a watch, and between these the words 
" Time is Wealth ." In the centre is a figure of Justice with scales 
and sword, also a sister-genius with spear and wreath whose name 
I do not know, between these being a shield inscribed " Labour 
for Labour." Above these the following : " Not transferable " ; 
" Limit of issue 200 hours " ; " The most disagreeable labour is 

entitled to the highest compensation " ; cc Due to Five 

Hours in Professional Services or 80 Pounds of Corn." Then 
follows a written signature and the engraved word " Physician." 

Late in the evening a little company gathered in the porch of 
the house in which I was staying, where there was informal 
conversation, and now and then a song. Out there in the moon- 
light went on an exchange of confidences, however abstract the 
phrases ; beyond the soft tones I could hear the shriek of tempests 
that wreck lives. Not from happy homes had gathered these 
TM16mit.es with their motto Fay ce que voudras. 

Some years later, when the plague of War was filling the land, 
I thought of their retreat as not so much a Thfl&me as a garden 
like that outside Florence where Boccaccio pictures his ladies 
and gentlemen beguiling each other with beautiful tales while 
the Plague was raging in the city. Modern Times had not been 
founded with reference* to war. Those gentle people had suffered 
enough of life's struggle, and desired only to be left in peace. But 
where could peace be found ? I never visited Modern Times 
again, but heard that soon after the war broke out most of those 
I had seen there sailed from Montauk Point on a small ship and 
fixed their tents on some peaceful shore in South America. 

Some of the most interesting citizens of Cincinnati were 
Germans. We owed their leaders to the revolutions of 1848, 
among these August Willieh. He became known in the civil war 
as Major Willieh. The late Judge Stallo told me that 
it was believed by himself and other Germans that Willieh bore 



in his veins the blood of the royal family of Prussia. He 
soldier in the Prussian army until 1846, but having join* 
band for the liberation of Germany, he was compelled to 
at WeseL He at once set himself to learn the carpenter's 
Willich was eloquent, and the working-men drew him frc 
carpenter's shop to become their leader. He committed 
Stallo, enough political offences to have cost him his h 
dozen times, had he not been a natural son of one, of the 
family. When the Revolution of Baden broke out he b 
the impassioned leader of that revolution, and when it 
Willich was saved from execution in a curious way. H 
removed secretly from his prison in the dead of night and 
ferred to a ship bound for London, under pledge that lie- 
never return to Germany- a considerable amount of money 
given to him. From London he went to New York, wh 
set up as a carpenter. It was presently discovered, ho* 
that he was an educated man, and he was given a place 
Coast Survey. There Judge Stallo made his acquaintanc 
invited Willich to go to Cincinnati and edit the Republi 
Willich made it a strong and radical paper. When Orsii 
executed, Willich, who had known him well, headed a great f 
torchlight procession ; and under his leadership a similar } 
sion took place, amid many threats, when John Brown of H; 
Ferry was executed. In after years when I saw Garilx 
London, I felt as if I had met him before in the form of r 
friend Willich. 

About a year after entering my ministry in Cincin 
published there my first volume (pp. 300, 8vo), the title 
" Tracts for To-day." It was inscribed as follows : 

TO MY PARENTS 

I dedicate this book, knowing that, whatever they shall fin 
which shall recall painful differences of belief, it would gricv 
far more to think that I had swerved from the lessons of dir 
and sincerity which, by word and life, they have ever taught as 
all, and which they have a right to claim from me always and 
where. 

On the day of my settlement at Cincinnati, a friend i 
me, " There are about ten millions of dollars in that COT 



tion." It had long centuries ago ceased to be hard for the rich 
to enter the " kingdom of heaven " in its c otherworldly ' sense, 
but unorthodoxy was steadily shifting the aim of religion from 
heaven to earth. The conventionalised heavenly dove has wings 
covered with gold, as the psalmist describes one, but the religious 
spirit dealing with the secular world is rather the dove of Jere- 
miah, whose " fierceness " astonished the land. All manner of 
" reforms "the visionary along with the rational; the revolu- 
tionary and the peaceful nestle under the wings of humani- 
tarian religion ; and wealth is shy of it. I inaugurated my work 
with the words, " I determined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified/' and meant it in a formidable 
sense. The fugitive slave seized and returned to bondage was 
Jesus pierced on his cross. I saw beautiful Reason crucified on 
the cross of Superstition, and human Happiness bearing a crushing 
cross in the Protestant asceticism winch repressed the joyousness 
of the young. I demanded that woman should be taken down 
from her cross and given freedom and occupation. I pleaded 
for the establishment of a hospital for inebriates, and even dealt 
with the terrible subject of Prostitution. Our city, I declared, 
would not be even semi-Christian until it built a Foundling 
Hospital, and also an attractive Home for the cruelly " outcast," 
well furnished with kind hearts, which should say, " We are not 
here to condemn theo : come in peace. 5 ' So did I confront the 
conservatism and wealth of my church, and they stood by me 
from first to last. 

For a long time I adhered to the sacrament. On one such 
occasion Emerson was in the church. Had I known or remem- 
bered that it was on the point of his unwillingness to administer 
the " Lord's Supper " that Emerson left the Unitarian ministry 
(1832), I might, have been somewhat abashed at seeing him in 
the pew of a prominent member. The subject was Jesus giving 
the bread and wine to Judas, It had been the usage of my prede- 
cessors in the pulpit to dismiss the general congregation, com- 
municants only remaining. This, however, was inconsistent with 
my interpretation of the sacrament as a simple memorial of self- 
sacrifice in which 1 wished all, and even children, to unite. But in 
this discourse I made it also a memorial of the boundless love which 
animated a great heart and could not exclude even its betrayer- 



Emerson waited for me a.t the door, and asked me to 
with him to his room in the Burnet House. There he spoke coi 
cerning my sermon words that gave me great eneouragemen 
He never said a word about the sacrament, but; that was the la 
time I ever administered it.* I found that some of the be 
people in my congregation could not conscientiously partieipa 
in an observance so generally associated with a dogma, of saci 
ficial religion. 

One wintry night I was awakened by a knock at my doc 
It was after midnight, and I inquired from a window who w 
there. A woman said that in a tenement near by a poor worn; 
was dying, and begged me to come in and see her. She probab 
thought 1 was a priest, for when 1 reached the dying worn; 
she desired a priest. There was a residence of priests near t 
cathedral, and I despatched a messenger to summon one. 1 
elderly little priest came whom I had never seen, but present 
discovered to be the archibshop himself, Dr. Purcell. Inste; 
of waking a younger priest, the old prelate had come himsi 
through the cold, and I left him in the miserable room with t 
dying woman. The archbishop spoke to me in a friendly wa 
but I supposed he did not know what a heretic 1 was. Nevcrtl; 
less, after my sermons demanding hospitals for inebriates ai 
foundlings and a home for the outcast were reported in t 
papers, Dr. Purcell called on me. Wide apart as we were 
religious belief, we had met beside the death-bed of a dyi 
pauper, and now we met again by the side of the perishi 
classes in our city. 

He came to confirm, from his long experience in Cincinna 
all that I had said, especially my assertion that it was not sens 
ality that led women into vice, but the want of lucrative occui 
tion left them no alternatives but physical or moral suici< 

* Emerson was sorry I had omitted a verse from the hymn " 11 
hidden love of God/' and repeated it tenderly : 

Tis mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in Thee ; 
Yet while I seek, but find thee not, 
No peace my wandering soul shall see. 
O when shall all my wanderings end, 
And all my steps to thee-ward tend. 



Archbishop Purcell said that if I could persuade the wealthy 
men of my church to start a movement for building those hos- 
pitals, he would find good women to attend to their inmates, 
without the slightest desire to make them Catholics. He declared 
that there was in Cincinnati enough wasted moral energy, repre- 
sented in the enforced idleness of female hearts and minds, to 
make our city healthy and happy. 

In the course of our conversation the archbishop told me 
that he was a native of Cork, and when he came to America in 
early life intended to enter on a mission in Virginia. But he 
found the country places too thinly populated. About seven 
miles out of Richmond he saw a solitary man lying on the grass, 
to whom he put questions, receiving lazy u yes " and " no " re- 
sponses. Presently he inquired to what churches his neighbours 
went. "Well, not much of any." "What are their religious 
views ? " " Well, not much of any." "Well, my friend, what 
are your own opinions on religion ? " " My notion is that them 
as made me will take care of me." 

I felt certain of Dr, PureclPs good faith in his proposal about 
the suggested hospitals ; and had not inhuman War presently 
overwhelmed humane projects, it is probable that he and I, 
from our opposite poles, would have co-operated in that enter- 
prise with success. As it was, I received an invitation from the 
Roman Catholics to give a lecture in St. Nicholas Institute, and 
it was delivered to a. large audience. This fraternisation between 
Romanism and Rationalism did not fail to excite surprise, eliciting 
comments in pulpit and press, the secret of that strange pro- 
ceeding being known only to my personal friends. 

Although I had become notorious in Unitarian associations 
for indifference to the denominational propaganda, and was 
criticised by some leaders for my unsoundness, it was recognised 
by others that I had reached the heart of thinking people in the 
general community to an extent unusual with Unitarian societies. 
Though some ministers wore raising me to the dignity of a heretic, 
I could hardly comply with the demands that came from all sides. 
I lectured twice to the German ** Turners," to the assembled 
Jewish societies, and to the assembled actors. These functions 
excited less surprise than the fact that for a month I filled 
evening appointments in a vacant Methodist Episcopal pulpit 
Q 
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in the suburbs, and preached twice in a Methodist Protesta 
church. 

In none, of these outside ministrations was the slightest i 
striction imposed on my utterance, 1 suppose, indeed, that t 
invitations were prompted by curiosity to hear new views mu 
alluded to in the city papers. One event excited universal i 
terest. The most eminent Presbyterian in our neighbourly 
was the Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, president of Lane Seminary, 
noted theological (Presbyterian) institution. Dr. Smith was 
learned man and earnest preacher. 1 was invited by his studci 
to give a lecture in their literary course, and my care to absts 
from theology no doubt pleased the president. After soi 
conversation he agreed to occupy my pulpit: on some Sund 
morning and give a statement and explanation of his religk 
creed. The occasion was one memorable in the religious liistc 
of Cincinnati. The audience was large and intelligent, and 1 
discourse simple, sincere, and deeply interesting. It was review 
by me on the following Sunday in a friendly spirit. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Unitarians and Slavery Rabbi Wise The Abbe Miel -Free Lances of 
the Pulpit Literary Studies EvolutionDarwin's work Emer- 
son in Cincinnati Edward Everett My Marriage Robert Collyer 
The Woman Movement Chess Paul Morpny. 

THERE appeared to me no cloud on the horizon when I found 
myself in Cincinnati with an anti-slavery congregation. Every- 
where were signs of increasing anti-slavery sentiment. The 
Conference of Western Unitarian Churches (1858) passed a reso- 
lution that the cause of the slave was moral and religious, rightly 
belonging to our pulpits. But two of the societies were in slave 
States, that of the Rev. Mr. Heywooci of Louisville, and that of 
the veteran Dr. Elliot of St. Louis, men of New England birth. 
Notwithstanding the moderation of our resolution, we had the 
sorrow of seeing Dr. Elliot and Ids strong delegation file solemnly 
out, never to return. 

This action of the conference, reversing a timid resolution of 
three years before, was a relief to me. It had always been a 
burden to preach about slavery, and it was now less necessary to 
deal much with the subject. The incident was widely discussed 
in the papers, and the Cincinnati Enquirer (anti-Republican) 
described me as an ambitious agitator. I said to my people 
that inhumanity in man or nation must always prove a demon 
of unrest. A legend on which twenty-three years later I pub- 
lished a volume then first arose before me as a prophecy : " That 
fable of the Wandering Jew shall be a dread reality to the heart 
which knowingly drives from its threshold the Christ who falls 
there in the form of those who now bear the cross of wrong and 
oppression, and toil up the weary hills of life to their continual 
crucifixion." 

About that time a little recrudescence of prejudice against 
Jews occurred in connection with an organisation called the 
Cincinnati Zouave Guard, against which I protested in the 
papers ; and I even attacked Shakespeare on account of the 



figure of Shylock just then personated on our stage. I 
be some years before I discovered that the fault was ^ 
traditional representation on the stage of Shylock, ii 
Shakespeare had really vindicated the humanity of the Jev 
the supernatural evil ascribed to him in Marlowe's Ban 

My defence of the Jews made them my friends, and in 
friends they were, many of the families being highly eulti 
well as wealthy. Their two rabbis were as able and 
as any in America, Dr. Isaac M. Wise was a man of gr< 
sense and energy. He recognised even before I did myi 
my Christianity, so far from being inimical to his race and 
gave support to both. He wished his nice and religion 
the credit of having produced Jesus. I was invited at 
lecture for Jewish societies, and was entertained in th< 
panies. I speedily discovered that the majority of Rabl; 
synagogue were not believers in supernaturalism, buf 
deists. The other Jewish society, that of Dr. Lilientl 
also liberal, but more cautiously so. These did not b 
same desire that 1 found in Rabbi Wise to impress the 
community with a belief in the accord of Judaism with 
science and philosophy.* 

Among the pilgrims that visited our city one broi 
a note from Theodore Parker the Abb6 Miel. I fanci 
generations of sweetness must have given that family it 
for this Frenchman was sweeter than the honeycomb, 
years I discovered that he had been the most eloqueii 
young French priests ; and without surprise, for he 
charmed me by his conversation, despite our defective kn 
of each other's language, that I tried hard to detain 
Cincinnati, His history was a revelation to me. He h 
sent over by the hierarchy in France to England to as 
revival of Catholicism there. Having published a p 
asserting the Nicene Council's declaration of the supre: 

* The Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati is really the mon 
Rabbi Wise and the spirit he diffused in that region. In later yes 
tracing out the dual development of Semitic thought from the 
Solomon, as given in my book on Solomon, I have been much i 
at observing the cropping up in America of the same contrariou: 
cies secular on one side and levitical on the other accompani 
many times before, by efforts to reconcile them. 



the bishop of Rome, a scholar privately proved to him that it 
was a perversion of the original. This original existed only in 
the British Museum, where the Abbe Mi<jl examined it, and found 
the falsity of the Catholic version. He submitted the fact to 
the chief authorities of his church in England, and was shocked 
by their disposition to ignore or to suppress it. In great distress 
the young priest left the church. After some years he married 
an Irish lady, and came to America. While trying to obtain for 
him some position as a teacher in Cincinnati, I employed him to 
teach me French, but our every hour together was occupied by 
his instructions in things more important. This clear friend, long 
a clergyman in Philadelphia (where lie died, 1902), says in his 
book, Le Pelerinage d'unc Amc : " Pour la premiere fois depuis 
que j'ai quitted Rome, j'ai prononce clans une eglise un discours 
religieux, Co tie eglise naturellement etait celle de Mr. Conway ; 
j'ai pu en fin parlor en homme. Autrefois jc parlais plus on 
moins en fanatique." 

How well do I remember that sermon ! I had gone about 
for several days, searching out all who could understand French, 
whatever their creed, informing them that I had no reason to 
suppose that the abbe shared my heresies. Several hundred 
came together, and rarely have I known such an effect as that 
produced by the* marvellous Frenchman. Speaking without 
notes, he appeared to lost* thought of himself altogether ; his 
eyes beamed on us, his melodious voice came as if to each of us 
personally ; with but little gesture and no oratorical trick, and 
speaking such perfect French that all could follow him, he up- 
lifted the sacred heart, in all. .livery hearer responded with 
eyes now radiant with joy, now streaming with tears, and faces 
all glowing ; and when the enchantment was over, the company 
lingered to press his hand. 

Could Mid have remained in his church he must have gained 
the fame of Bossuet ; what his creed was I did not know, but I 
saw in him a soul which lily-like would transmute any soil at its 
root into whiteness and sweetness. There was a humanised 
Madonna in his faith whom he engraved on my heart. Monsieur 
MM did away with my suspicion of the sincerity of the priesthood, 
and afterwards wrote for my Dial an essay entitled, " Are the 
Priesthood Sincere ? " 



But we could find no place for Miel in Cincinnati. 

his wife went on their way to California, and 1 was left 
vent to my sorrow in publishing in the Gazette a reproach 
the city that allowed its heavenly visitants to depart i 
nised. 

That which at the beginning of the twentieth centurj 
me as the most important difference between the reiigioi 
tion in America to-day and that of fifty years ago is the 
of those free lances which then helped to make history. T 
Parker in Boston, Henry Ward Beecher and Samuel Loi 
in Brooklyn, Samuel Johnson in Lynn, Octavius Brooks F 
ham, Chapin and Chcever in New York, Robert Collyer an 
Swing in Chicago, Furness and Luerotia Mott in Philn 
Wentworth Higginson at Worcester, Thomas Starr Kiiif 
Francisco these spoke to the whole land. Except in tli 
pendence they could not be classed together. It appeal 
now that the inspiration and eloquence of those public 
was largely clue to the presence of a great moral issue ji 
the slave. The steady advance of that cause inspired fji 
ideas were stronger than armies, and the vision of to-da 
be the actuality of to-morrow. In the place of those ] 
we now find preachers who, albeit scholarly and eloquen 
become spokesmen of sects, apparently without any h< 
the voice of right reason and justice can affect the e 
nations. 

It is but too probable, also, that the younger gei 
while eulogising those sinning forerunners, feel half coi 
that their pillar of fire has for ever turned to cloud. 

My studies became increasingly literary. In po< 
passion was still for Robert Browning. I had impc 
" Christmas Eve and Easter Day "then unknown in , 
I had not enough interest in any nature except huma; 
to care much for Wordsworth, and it was only a few 
Browning's smaller pieces that moved me- some of hei 
(especially "Experience") and "Lady Geraldine's Co 
But one of her poems ranked with those of her husband' 
Lost Bower." On Thanksgiving Day, 1857, m Y sermoj 
" The Lost Bower," and in the evening I met at dinner ai 
lady, Mrs. Bodichon, who told me that she had writtc 



dear friend Mrs. Browning an account of the sermon to which 
she had listened. I often quoted Robert Browning, and circu- 
lated him among my friends ; for he was almost unknown in the 
West, and I remember that when Spofford recited in our club 
" The Lost Leader," its authorship had to be told even to that 
select circle. 

The poems of Arthur Hugh dough were adapted to my 
state of mind. I had been so moved by his " Bothie of Toberna- 
Vuolich," which Emerson loaned me, that I got from England his 
<* Ambarvalia " (published in 1849). These little pieces came 
to me as if privately addressed, dough rather weakened the 
spell Tennyson had thrown upon me. I had been sitting with 
the Lotus Eaters on their yellow sand, had voyaged with Ulysses 
beyond the sunset, and was held by the vision of the Golden Year 
(without noticing that candid comrade who breaks the dream, 
declaring the Golden Year to be now or never). I remember 
Emerson saying once, " When nature wants an artist she makes 
Tennyson, 59 and when I questioned whether he was not too artistic, 
the answer was, " Everything good is artistic." Emerson's word 
sank into my mind like a seed, and I studied the Laureate more 
carefully, but sifte.rwards found that Emerson himself had ex- 
ceptions in his appreciation of Tennyson. In a conversation at 
which I was present, Lowell spoke of the exquisite things in Tenny- 
son, quoting the suggestion of death in " The casement slowly 
grows a glimmering square." Emerson said that he found " In 
Mernoriam " mainly i4 drawing-room grief." For myself, I credited 
the whole hook with the glorious hymn, " Ring out, wild bells ! " 
which for the last twenty years of my ministry in London was 
sung every Christmas and for the New Year, never failing to 
move us all with its pathos and hope. 

I learned in Cincinnati that Arthur Clough had desired to 
settle permanently in that city, and had applied for a position 
as teacher in its principal school. Ah, what would it not have 
been to me had I found there the man 1 used to meet in the 
grove near Divinity Hall, and whose noble head was haloed by 
his genius ! I would now have seen more than a halo ; for the 
intervening four years of u mortal moral strife " had brought me 
to the end of all theology. And there, where he had preceded me, 
I found him in his great little book, waiting and on his watch. As 



I read the first poem in " Ambarvalia," I felt myself amo 
human spirits, and in him that other spirit, " hardly t 
subtly questioning " each, recognising among the answe 
inmost own. 

Dost thou not know that these things only SCIMU ? 
I know not, let me dream my dream. 

Are dust and ashes lit to make a treasure ?- - 

I know not, let me take my pleasure. 

What shall avail the knowledge thou hast sought ?~ 

I know not, let me think my thought. 

What is the end of strife ? - 

I know not, let me live my life* 

How many days or e'er thou mean's! to move ? 

I know not, let me love my love. 

Were not things old once new ?- 

I know not, let me do as others do. 

And when the rest were over past, 

I know not, I will do my duty, said the last. 

From Goethe and Carlylc and the great scientific -\ 
came help in partially recovering time lost in studying 
languages in using which for any critical purposes I had j 
to depend on specialists. I studied very hard to keep : 
abreast of science. Early in January, 1859, I answered th 
Dr. Bushneli's defence of supernaturalism, which rested < 
alleged evidence of geology that life had not and could no 
existed in the first conditions of the earth. In disctissii 
claim that the appearance of life could bet conceived onl; 
result of divine action, I cited what Agassis told us of cmh 
development ; and that the metamorphoses of each anii 
the egg corresponded with the succession of species in th 
of the earth, pointed, I claimed, to the derivation of one : 
from another. I put the same point as a question to 1 
himself five years before, and he said the theory would 1 
atheism. My theism being purely experiential 1 coii 
appreciate his answer. 

In January, 1859, appeared at Albany, N.Y., No. 5 < 
" Tracts for the Times," a series put forth by the (Uni 
Ladies' Religious Publication Society. This was my firsl 
in Demonology, and was entitled, " The Natural History 
Devil." While I was writing this in the fall of 1858, I h 



advantage of conversing with Emerson on my subject, and he 
spoke of " arrested and progressive development." He thought 
that the same principle, was applicable to the mental and moral 
man. He suggested my use of the conversation, without his 
name, and the subjoined passage was added that same day to 
my tract : 

The doctrine known as " arrested development " which has had 
such a tremendous influence in natural history, will also apply here. 
Every animal is a man in this arrested development. The quadruped 
develops more and becomes an ape ; arrested there for an aeon, the 
development rises to the savage ; the next wave of the on-flowing 
tide of life rises to man- no longer arrested and bound to the earth by 
his forefeet, as in the wolf, nor only partially released as in the orang- 
outang, nor held by passion and ignorance as in 'the savage. The 
hare-lip which we see in men at times is the arrest of the lip in its 
development ; every lip is at one stage of its embryonic growth a 
hare-lip. Sometimes the hand is arrested, and remains more like 
that of an ape. But the animals also have dispositions which enter 
man to partake his spiritual development ferocity, passion, mean- 
ness, deceit, and so on. Here, too, is " arrested development " ; 
one man does not got beyond the serpent ; another finds that he has 
difficulty in passing the condition of a bear ; another is arrested at 
the hyena. How familiar is the class of calves and donkeys walking 
on two feet around us ! This is the path we all travel, even though 
at length we beat clown the animal beneath our feet ; and evil is only 
the living out among men of their arrested developments. 

This statement follows .Emerson closely, and it is another 
illustration of the fact that we who studied him were building 

our faith on evolution before Darwin came to prove our founda- 
tions strictly scientific* In December, 1859, Darwin's " Origin 

of Species " was hailed in my sermon : 

Now comes Darwin and establishes the fact that Nature is all 
miracle, but without the special ones desired ; that by perfect laws 

* Sce/e, p, 151 n. It is notable that in considering the same subject 
the Devil Spinoza had hit upon the principle of " survival of the 

fittest..' 1 In his early treatise, De Deo ct H online, he says : " From the 
perfection of a thing proceeds its power of continuance : the more of 
the Essential ami Divine a thing possesses, the more enduring it is. But 
how could the devil, having no trace of perfection in him, exist at all ? " 



the lower species were trained to the next higher and that to < 

until 

Striving to be man, the worm. 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 

This formidable man, speaking from the shelter of the 
throne and from under the wings of the English Church itself, 
mean to give Dogmatic Christianity its deathblow ; he meant 
a simple theory of nature. But henceforth all temples not : 

on the rock of natural science are on the sand where the ang' 
are setting in. 

Soon after the appearance of Darwin's volume K 
visited Cincinnati to give a lecture in the regular course 
Mercantile Library Association, and I had the delight of 
oven* with him the great discovery of Darwin. 

I can now see that neither Emerson nor any of us t 
Darwinite Evolutionists in our joyful welcome of I) 
work sufficiently weighed his words concerning the bound 
of the time in which nature had wrought. We were stil 
Twilight of the Gods, reverently spelt nature with a... big 
saw our goddess ever at her loom, but weaving with swift s 

Myron Benton, a true poet and lover of nature, sen 
criticism on the new theory (Dial, June, 1860). He fom 
Darwin did not explain beauty, lie quoted Thoreau ; " 
puts some kind of pleasure before every fruit ; not si 
calyx behind it." The highest types of beauty, said ] 
most often combine with forms least able to withstand ti 
struggle for existence. Myron thought that natural s< 
would give us nothing but Calibans. But while I was com 
this criticism, Emerson visited Cincinnati and gave in my 
a lecture on " Beauty," in which it (Beauty) was combin 
brute strength in a way that really included human sele< 
a part of natural selection. One of Emerson's texts fr 
mythologists was, " Beauty rides on a Lion." This I into 
in the October Dial : " No foliation of shaft or arch ca 1 
them beautiful unless they are strong enough to suppoi 
they are set to support. Venus must rest upon the lion of 
and cannot substitute pallor and hectic lire for the lily ; 
rose. This parable reminds us that our popular Chri 
has not fulfilled the law of the higher formation. It mus 



where sum up all the preceding formations, and lose none of 
their contributions, as the animal generations are summed up 
in the forehead of man." 

It was to be twenty-live years before I discovered that the 
function of Human Selection was to take the place of Natural 
Selection, and develop the Calibans into beauty, but also that 
it was possible for man to develop himself and his world down- 
ward. 

The lecture on Beauty just referred to was one of four given 
in my church by Emerson. He had come for his annual lecture 
in the Mercantile Library course, but A. R. Spofford and I per- 
suaded him to give more lectures. We found no difficulty in 
disposing of tickets enough to pay him well, and we had a festival 
week never forgotten. On one evening, previously selected for 
a company at Judge Hoadly's house, Mrs. Hoadly so managed 
that her entire company went to the lecture and afterwards to 
her house, with Emerson at their head. Every interval of time 
he could spare was seized on by leading citizens for luncheons 
and dinners. One that Emerson especially enjoyed was a dinner 
given by Charles Stetson, at which former Senator Corwin was 
present. Emerson amused me by saying of Corwin, " I like his 
face." Corwin was of distinguished homeliness ; his face was 
brown, his features irregular, and at the time he was about 
sixtylines were appearing around his mouth and eyes. But all 
this vanished away when he began talking ; his wit, the sheet- 
lightning play of his humour, his incomparable art in telling good 
stories his face becoming scenic, and all the features actors 
made Thomas Corwin delightful company. Emerson saw the 
genius in that curious face before the statesman had said anything 
at all. At the table Corwin almost made Emerson laugh audibly 
a rare tiling- by saying, 4i We Westerners are apt to have doubts 
about the Boston literary man ; we want to see the scalps on his 
wiper ! " There*, was some fine play of repartee round the table, 
and the two chief guests were reciprocally captivated. 

I took Emerson to see the venerable Nicholas Longworth, 
the historic figure of Cincinnati, whose growth from a small 
riverside settlement he had witnessed. The old gentleman was 
pleased with our call, and gave us into the care of his son-in-law 
Flagg to be guided through his great Catawba wine-cellars. We 
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How beautiful appeared that Sunday morning to all who had 
the happiness to be present ! Amid all the storms of controversy 
and war beating around the city, there still shone in our vision 
the radiant scene ; and after the lapse of more than forty years, 
when 1 chanced to pass the corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
I saw beyond the business edifice occupying our old site those 
children and instructors at Emerson's feet. 

Some able men lectured in Cincinnati. I recall a wonderful 
lecture by Carl Schurz, little known then, on Napoleon III. The 
Hon. Edward Everett gave us his famous oration on George 
Washington in February, 1858, 

My friend Edward Everett Hale, in his " Memories of a 
Hundred Years," has given a portraiture of his uncle, Hon. Edward 
Everett, which is partly a vindication. To some extent this 
was needed, especially by those who were contemporaries of that 
famous man. Edward Everett was a highly accomplished gentle- 
man and scholar, who had the misfortune to fall upon an age 
and crisis when triphammers were more valued than the superfine 
qualities he possessed. At Cambridge 1 heard stories concerning 
his presidency, evidently caricatures, showing that he had left 
there a reputation of childish timidity. One was that he saw 
Freshmen playing leap-frog over the iron pillars at an entrance 
into the grounds. He sent for them and desired them to discon- 
tinue that sport, as they might loosen the pillars, and some 
reckless student might use one " to batter in my door ! " In 
Boston the anti-slavery people regarded him as weak and timid 
because of his record us a compromiser ; and at Washington he 
had left a bad impression among the Unitarians because while 
in Congress he had not associated himself with their church, al- 
though he had been an eminent Unitarian minister.* There was 
indeed nothing polemical about Everett ; nature had not given 
him any apparatus for either controversial or reforming work. 
For his inevitable pussiveness in that stormy period he was 
malgre lui petted by reactionists, and had to suffer a share of 

* 1 was told that at a Unitarian gathering in Boston Everett was 
called on to preside, and said as he arose, " I am always ready to be of 
service to Umtarianism." "Except at Washington," said Jared Sparks, 

beside him. And now (1904) Everett's Unitarian nephew and namesake 

is Chaplain of Congress ! 



the opprobrium visited on them. I had seen him in I 

but first met him in Cincinnati, where he was the guest of M 
Greene, uncle of the lady to whom I was betrothed. 
impossible, not to be attracted by him personally. I] 
handsome in the ideal way. A line portrait of him was j 
in Cincinnati by my friend Oriel Eaton, but no art coulc 
render the elegant figure, the countenance so exquisitel 
without being effeminate, and the finely modelled feature 
his manners in company were simple, and unpretending, li 
sweet and sympathetic. Mr. Hale denies the truth of t. 
clition that Everett's eloquence was merely academic.. H 
brated lecture on George Washington did. not impress 
academic ; it was really a eulogy, based on what was tl 
cepted as history, though it would now be regarded as all ! 
but I felt at the time that his art was not enough ounces: 
remember particularly his taking up a glass of water basic 
and after sipping it holding it for an instant in his righl 
and as he spoke of the limpid purity of Washington gi 
little wave of his hand by which some of the water fell in 
drops to the floor. I could not think it quite by accidei 
the glass happened to be full of water at the right momen 
all that, the oration delivered by that calmly animate 
beautiful scholar remains in my memory as an ideal thin) 
way ; and now 3 when the miserable recriminations of that 
are passed, 1 think of Edward Everett as a flower out 
culture of New England whose beauty and fragrance coi 
be fairly appreciated. But that marvellous oration on 
Washington, delivered throughout the great cities, 
$62,000, which without any deduction was given over 
purchase of Mount Yemen.* 

On June i, 1858, 1 was married to Ellen Davis Dana, d 

* While Edward Everett was giving that lecture he heard of ; 
tion of Washington's letters written to WilHam Pearce, who was i 
of the Mount Vernon estates while he was President, These let 
Everett purchased, intending to edit and publish them ; but 1 
was never undertaken. The letters, 127 in number, were pt 
from his heirs by James Carson Brevoort, an active founder of t! 
Island Historical Society (1863), to which he presented the Was 
manuscripts. These agricultural and personal letters were con 
my editorial care by that society in 1889, and published the san 



of Charles Davis and Sarah Pond (Lyman) Dana of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Dana belonged to the Dcdham (Massachusetts) branch of 
the family, his mother being an Oliphant of the same State. 
Mrs. Dana was a daughter of Joseph Lyman of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

It was a beautiful wedding. Two members of our church 
who had conservatories, Mr. Ernst and Mr. Hofmann, made the 
pulpit a mass of flowers, and in front of it the. young people, under 
direction of the artist. Oriel Eaton, built a bower of white roses, 
under which we stood. The choir, a line quartette, the organist 
being young Edward Dannrctither, now a distinguished composer 
in London, increased its fame. We were married by the Rev. 
Dr. Furness, who travelled from Philadelphia to unite us. In the 
evening we were serenaded by the chief musical society. 

A notable event was connected with the visit of Dr. Furness. 
When I offered him payment ho said he would accept nothing 
for himself, but would give what I offered to a working-man of 
ability near Philadelphia who for some time had preached for 
the Methodists. He had become unorthodox, and would preach 
in the Unitarian pulpit on the Sunday of Furness's absence. The 
man was Robert Collyer. His appearance in an unorthodox 
pulpit on that day caused scandal in the Philadelphia Methodist 
Conference, which had licensed him as a u local preacher." He 
gave up his licence, and rapidly readied distinction as a Unitarian. 
When Collyer had become a preacher in Chicago, our friendship 
was formed in working together to place the Western Unitarian 
Conference in an anti-slavery attitude. That friendship has 
continued unbroken. It was always a satisfaction to us that the 
first honorarium ever given Robert; Collyer for a sermon was our 
marriage fee. 

The first copy of my u Tracts for To-day " was presented to 
my betrothed, and in it I find written : " Silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have give I thce." The words were more 
strictly true than most of our friends could imagine. My wife's 
father, through an unfortunate endorsement of a friend's notes, 
had lost nearly everything. I had managed to save nearly $2,000, 
which was deposited with the Life and Trust Company in Cin- 
cinnati. Tine failure* of that company began the " crisis " of 
1857. 1 ot only ten cents on the dollar. I had to ask an 



advamv w inv salary in order to imv furnitmv. But IT 
bridi 1 and ! jvijanlrd the poverty attrmlintf our tirst stops as 
sort of joke,* 

Our bridal party, inrludin^ Saumrl Longfellow and Rev, I 
KuriBsx went on an ivxrm'Mon down tin* Ohio {there being < 
thestramboaf a bridal stateroom detwated wit liVViws.thu Grace 
and Cupid*). At fhr Mammoth Ca\v we Ins! the li^ht of one d 
groping in the weird underworld* hrid<* and bridesmaids havi; 
ex,t*haiu*t'd their wedding raiment for tndt'%rribabh* hloome: 
On our return to ('innnnati we fixed ourselves in a sina.ll houi 
then ii ( Hopkins Stnrt, and were roiHriou-* only of onr rich 
\Vc had health and irierttl. and irivdm of heart and mini 
and m\ silaiv* S,:,oo> (iviilv lwie t!n- value of what til 
sum would !* ai\v| t \\a : uitt- i uf toi teir mdul'^eiiee cv(n 
hospifalitv. l.itilv I n;hl <at that tit ,t hon. i* of ours, wh< 
uitr rldesf (htld, I' u t.it \ v;a b i n ; *iev and a!f*ne I wit ties? 
to ntvh*ait th..t I,i\t i in ml' 4 a In!\imd in humble abod 
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hand williif: to \\*ik \\ lf w^ul'-d ; fhi- jf^iiiial. mauled articl 
varion-* vuitti,-, wanted a 1 It * r ., and ini'iit \ieie 
oreuiiiii't \vhi h ' tll'i luth *'tin al ih.'U^iMji. 

Hie \Vonian ij*t ti*<ii \a > lotH''Mmn',; ont in 
A woman wa. uit^it'd in ^\tt' mil ill i*<j h?iti^ Itiund in m 
attiu*. Sin* tame into fli*' | b. i *au wit 1 ; liei brothiT, i 
with a *U* u **v*' ami fuin \ *:< d^lu**! thtt lit* had ussun 
flits dti* . to J4*f 'iiijlo\ ttu til lln I'lotiin \\"ilvnl a * ucottin 
haiul* Jit u n 4 J1\ ,1 < a * *!un it\, IP! .,'' Iunrl ,hi c*ciulcl 
bt'ttM x\o>U in th,. lir . and i! . {!, 1! ,/n v, i 4 ad r." Wl 
Hfiiteiired ti wtar fetnalt* di-.i ihr ipi! Imi^t intu li%*sanii s 
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she could always get work as a boy, but as a girl would perish. 
Another case excited extreme interest. A young lady applied 
for a licence to practise law. It was not supposed that the judges 
would take the application seriously, but they decided that no 
law excluded women from the bar. We suffered, however, a 
cruel disappointment. The lady had studied many law books, 
but did not know the extent of the examination required. Finding 
that she would have to go through a law school, she abandoned 
her enterprise. 

In dealing with such matters as these, I had happily one at 
my side on whose* counsel to depend. I did not espouse all that 
was called " Woman's Rights," but did not ridicule the much- 
confused cause, and in an early sermon said : " When any clear 
flame comes out of that smoke I will be as ready as anyone to 
light my torch thereat; and bear it before men." The fire beneath 
that smoke 1 regarded as the restrictions on female employment 
and its underpayment . I canvassed the business establishments, 
and although I found that woman's work was better paid than 
in the Eastern cities, the women teaching in our high schools were 
getting an averages of from $500 to .$700 for the same work that 
brought the male teachers $1,200 to $1,700. The only fair field 
for women was the theatres ; in each of them, besides the ac- 
tresses, who were highly paid, a considerable number of girls were 
employed at $5 a week, who had most of each day free. I 
demanded the right of women to every occupation and profession. 

Despite all my freedom there was a curious survival in me up 
to my twenty-seventh year of the Methodist dread of card-playing. 
The only indoor game I knew was chess. There was a flourishing 
Chess Club in Cincinnati, and I entered into the matches with 
keen interest. For a time I edited a weekly chess column in 
the Cincinnati Commercial* and wrote an article on Chess which 
Lowell published in the* Atlantic Monthly. Whenever in New 
York I hastened to the Chess Club there, and watched the play 
of Lichtenstein, Thompson, Perrin, Marache, Fiske (editor of the 
Chess Monthly), and Colonel Mead, president of the club. This 
was at a, time when the wonderful Paul Morphy was exciting 
the world. In July, 1858, I called on him at the Brevoort House, 
New York. He. wan a rather small man, with a beardless face 
that would have been boyish had it not been for the melancholy 

R 
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eyes. He was gentlemanly, and spoke in low tones. 
long been out of the question to play with him on even 
the first-class players generally received the advautag 
knight, but being a second-class player 1 was given a ro 
a letter written at the time I mention five games in ^ 
was beaten with these odds, but managed (or was permi 
draw the sixth. It is added : 

When one plays with Morphy the sensation is as queei 
first electric shock, or first love, or chloroform, or any entire 
experience. As you sit down at the hoard opposite him, a 

sheepishness steals over you, and you cannot; rid yourself o 
fable in which a lion's skin plays a. part. Then you are sure y 
the advantage ; you seem to be secure you get a rook- 
ahead two pieces ! three ! 1 Gently, as if wafted by a zep 
pieces glide about the board ; and presently as you are abou 
the game a soft voice in your ear kindly insinuates, Mate 
are speechless. Again and again you try ; again and again 
sure you must win ; again and again your prodigal an 
leaves his pieces at your mercy ; but his moves are as the 
Fate. Then you are charmed all along, so bcwitchingly 
beheaded : one had rather be run through by Bayard, yoi 
than spared by a pretender. On the whole, I could only re 
the Oriental anecdote of one who was taken to the bank* 
Euphrates, where by a princely host lie was led about, the 
cent gardens and bowers, then asked if anything could be mo 
tiful. " Yes," he replied, " the chess-play of El-Zuli." Sc: 
lately sailed down the Hudson, having explored Staten 
Hoboken, Fort Hamilton, and all the glorious retreats alx 
York, I shall say for ever that one thing is more beautif 
them all the chess-play of Paul Morphy. 

This was in July, 1858. I had already received a c: 
suggestion that it was possible to give too much tim< 
innocent game, and the hint was reinforced by my ex 1 
with Morphy. I concluded that if, after all the time I lu 
to chess, any man could give a rook and beat me eas 
ambition in that direction might as well be renounced. 
forth I played only in vacations or when at sea. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Art in Cincinnati Journalism A Spiritualist Apostle Theodore Parker 

- -A Conflict among Unitarian AlumniLetter from Martineau 

The Raid of John Brown My Condemnation of the Crime, and 

my Retreat -The " Infidels "The " Tom Paine " Mythology 

Sermon on Paine- -Secession from my Church The Monthly Dial 
W. I). Ho wells -My Tale of Excalibur Frothmgham's Articles 

Letter of Emerson, and his Contributions to my Dial 

Notable Papers -The Welcome to Hawthorne. 

IN later years Cincinnati became celebrated for its art collec- 
tions. There was an English artist there, Henry Worrall, a 
man of line wit, around whom we formed a little " U & I " 
society. Our artists brought to its weekly evenings quaint sketches 
and the rest of us literary fancies. I contributed a half-humorous, 
half-philosophical scries, " Dr. Kinbohrer and his Pupils," which 
I have at times thought of printing on account of the pen-and- 
ink illustrations inserted by Worrall. 

There is in the Catholic, cathedral at Cincinnati a large picture 
by Haydon, the subject being the entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem seated on an ass, I was told that the picture had reached 
an American port in a slightly damaged condition, and the 
importer parted with it at. a reduced price. The figures in it, 
however, were in good condition, and I found some symbolism 
in it. Among those surrounding Jesus the artist painted a 
devout disciple with the fact? of Wordsworth, and a scoffing 
Sadducce with tin* fact: of Voltaire. Voltaire has his chin too 
high in the air to see Jesus exactly, and Wordsworth bends so 
low that his worship seems rather to the ass than to the man on 
it. At that tinu* 1 retained some, ignorant prejudices against 



turbed some reactionists beginning to appear in my dm: 
were warned against lowering their homage from a gr 
to the system that had taken him on its back. 

The press of Cincinnati was marked by much ability 
of the writers on it afterwards gained national repu 
Whitelaw Reid, Donn Piatt, Mural HulsteuxL Henry P 
his brother Samuel were both brilliant writers, and as tl 
political antagonists, at work on rival papers, their 
duels were entertaining.* Ohio was full of intellectual 
and vigorous letters poured in on the papers from n 
The Cincinnati papers circulated more widely than an 
throughout the West, and 1 was glad to get my ideas in 
I did not write for money, and considered it. generou 
editors to print my often paradoxical pieces. 

Cincinnati was occasionally visited by the groat a; 
spiritualism, Andrew Jackson Davis. There was s< 
phenomenal about this man, who spoke in a strange 
and delineated the varied continents and mansions o; 
with a precision truly wonderful. It was like the exa< 
the Oriental Scriptures, whose omniscience was repres 
precise knowledge of the seven hells, nine celestial 
twenty chiliocosms, six days of creation, etc. 

Although Andrew Jackson Davis was no scholar, his 
made him an unlettered man without natural ability, 
to prove his eloquence not his, but that of the spirits 
had, however, evidently received a fair English educat 
that time Bohn's cheap translations of classics abounc 
I perceived that Davis had got Plato by heart if not sc: 
head. I remember listening for a half-hour to Socratc 
of the ethereal sea at the bottom of which we dwell, and t! 
imposed celestial realm, to which Davis had added a 
various magnetic high-roads, apparently suggested by i 
Way. 

At Washington there had been too much to absoi 

* A sharp exchange of affronts occurred between the C 
and the (Sunday) Enquirer ; the editorial language being such tl 

watched about the office doors of those papers with expectatio 
violent encounter. I was privately informed that it was all one 
Reed's jokes, and that he wrote the insults in both papers I 



the conflicts of the earth for much thought concerning spiritual 
realms, but at Cincinnati there was a small circle of excellent 
people desirous of converting me. On one occasion there was 
rapped out a message from someone with whom I had gone to 
school in Virginia. It appeared impossible that anyone so far 
away in time and space could know anything about us of that 
old academy ; but on writing to my mother about that school- 
mate, I learned that ho had gone West, married a spiritualist, 
and was still living. The raps, however, puzzled me, and it was 
only in later years that 1 understood them when listening to the 
confession of Miss Fox, the earliest spirit-rapper, who with her 
toe made a sound that I heard across the Academy of Music, 
New York. When I related this in London, Professor Huxley 
wrote to the papers that he had long suspected the origin of the 
raps, and had trained his toes to a power of making them. 

When eminent "mediums" visited Cincinnati I sometimes 
invited them to hold a stance in my house with a company of 
believers and unbelievers. The famous Mr. Foster was with us, 
and failed in all his experiments. On another occasion Mr. 
Newton of Boston made our table pitch and whirl about. One 
leg, at least, of (ho table was always on the floor, but two days 
after I was visited by some eminent citizens who demanded if 
the report were true that a spiritualist had made my table float 
through tht* air. The spiritualists present were perfectly sincere 
in their mistaken impression of what had occurred. 

Early in 1859, when I was delivering discourses against 
supcrnaturalism that alienated my right wing, Theodore 
Parker fell ill and wont abroad for health. The silence of 
that voice was a grievous event. Parker had for many years 
addressed about live thousand people in the Boston Music Hall ; 
he had been denounced by the associated Unitarians, and several 
ministers had lost their positions by inviting him into their 
pulpits. The orthodox sects in 'Boston had become so demoralised 
by his increasing influence that in 1858 many of them united 
in a special day of prayer to invoke the divine interference with 
Parker's reign of terror. Some of these prayer-meetings 
were disgraceful ; tho appeal of one gospeller, " Lord, put a 
hook in his jaws ! " became a byword. While this fanaticism 
was raging in Boston, Africans were praying for the recovery of 



their champion. Although the imprecations in vulgar cc 
cles excited general laughter, it had depressed Parker t 
that after so many years" labour for the culture and c 
of Boston he could be the object of widespread odium, 
went in July to Boston, I saw Joseph Lyman and sever; 
adherents of Parker, whose reports concerning his cc 
were not encouraging. I received an impression that 
the great preacher's health had long been feeble, it ht 
lowered by these prayerful outrages, and the fanatics migl 
that Heaven had answered their petition. 

Theodore Parker had regularly attended our annual : 
of alumni (of Divinity School), and feeling that some ^ 
sympathy from his brother alumni might; have a happj 
on his mind and health., I consulted the Rev. James I 
Clarke, who, though of the right wing in theology, loved 
and defended liberty. He eagerly responded, and j 
would second a resolution if I would prepare one 
resolution, submitted to Clarke, was in the following ten: 

Resolved, That the association has heard with deep regrc 
failure, during the past year, of the health of the Rev. 1 
Parker ; and we hereby extend to him our heartfelt syrnpal 
express our earnest hope and prayer for his return, with 
strength and heart unabated, to the post of duty which In 
long filled with ability and zeal. 

I do not think 1 made any speech at all in moving tlu 
tion, leaving it to Clarke, for many years the reconcilin, 
to say all that was necessary. His brief speech was I) 
and touching. Alluding to past controversies, he said th 
ever hard had been some things said by Parker, he pe 
knew that he cherished the tenderest feelings towards the n 
of the association. Here, he said, was an opportunity 
a Christian spirit towards him, to bless him, and upon 
could kindly sentiments have happier effect. 

The pathetic words of great-hearted Clarke might hav< 
a stone, but not one so hard as the relic of Puritan int 
lingering even in that scholarly assembly. There ensued 
outburst of wrath against 6C Parkerism." I will not rake 
names. A venerable leader, disowning any personal 



towards Parker, acknowledging his learning and power, cried 

almost shouted that lie could not wish him to resume his work 
of " pulling down the kingdom of the Lord Jesus." Antagonistic 
speeches followed, and an effort was made to induce us to with- 
draw the resolution, on the ground that there was no precedent 
for expressing sympathy for a suffering associate. Clarke and I 
respectfully declined to withdraw, my seconder declaring in 
solemn words that it was not a matter of form, and it was now 
necessary for us to say either that we did or did not sympathise 
with the suffering man. This turned the anger upon me, and one 
minister intimated that I was trying to get from the association 
an endorsement of my own opinions. To this I replied that 
although 1 could not withdraw the resolution, I would cheerfully 
vote for an altered form which should express personal sympathy 
without any allusion to Parker's work. This was met by a 
cry from one opponent, u We don't want it in any shape ! " The 
speeches them became so sharp, though no further word was 
uttered by Clarke or myself, that an effort was made to exclude 
the reporters. Theses however, were permitted to remain on 
an assurance from one of our opponents that they "knew well 
enough what to report and what not to "-a confidence fully 
justified. The speeches were all softened in the next day's papers, 
and not a hint given of my having agreed to substitute for my 
resolution " any kind word." 

A direct vote, was after all escaped. The advertised hour 
for the annual address, to be delivered that year by Dr. Bellows 
of New York, had already been passed by a few minutes, and a 
motion for adjournment was carried. 

Next day I breakfasted at LowelPs house with Edmund 
Quincy, who said, i4 So you couldn't get the Unitarians to pray 
for Parker ? " lie and others regarded it as due to my want of 
familiarity with the* old Parkerite polemics that, while repudi- 
ating miracles, I should have attempted such a miracle as to 
soften the heart of militant Unitarianism. 

The recoil on tint denomination was serious. Tidings came 
of the affectionate reception with which Theodore Parker had 
been welcomed in 'London by the Unitarians. Since the death 
of Channing, James Martineau had been recognised throughout 
America and Europe as the greatest representative of the Uni- 



tarian theology and of the spiritual life beneath it. He 
eminent co-worker, the venerable John James Taylor, 

found Parker too weak to preach to their people, us tl 

desired, welcomed him in their homes, invited the best p 
meet him, and parted from him with tenderest. emotion. 

London leaders were familiar with Parker's writings ai 
ail controversies in Boston. I wrote* to Martineuu, and 
an answer evidently meant for publication. In it he sa 

Some painful experience has taught me to estimate the* 
at their right value, and to see that some of the purest, nob 
devoutest men of this age have been and are among the exo 
cate. What nobler practical life nay, in spite of all extra\ 

what nobler inner religion has our time seen than Theodore F 
Dissenting from his Christology, and opposing it nay, stroi 
ing the defects of his philosophy I deeply honoured and lo 
and from the first recognised in him one of God's true prc 

righteousness. But there never was, and never will be, a 
whom the chief priests and the Sanhedrim at large do not 
and stone. 

This, from the man whose " Endeavours after the C 

Life " had become as daily bread in every Unitarian h< 
in America, amounted to an adjudication. When it ji 
became known by his last published letter that the refus 
fellow alumni to express any sympathy with him was 
thorn in the pillow of a dying man, and when before the 3 
passed he lay in his grave at Florence, his brave spirit 
the Unitarian church in America. 

I once asked Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes if he had ev 
Theodore Parker. He said, " I am sorry to say, no ; one 
I concluded to go and listen to him, but I had waited t< 
it was announced from the platform that Mr. Parker w 
to preach. He left for Europe soon after, and never \ 
again." This failure of Dr. Holmes to hear Parker was in 
contrast with what was told me concerning Thackeray. 
that novelist visited Boston he was entertained by a ; 
of the city, who asked him whether there was any pi 
person he desired to meet. To the dismay of his host, Tl 
answered, "Yes, Theodore Parker." Dr. Holmes, as i 
by an allusion in his ec Autocrat of the Breakfast Tab 



sympathetic interest in Parker's heresy, but it needed the 
preacher's death to give him a perspective like that which a 
distance of three thousand miles had given Thackeray. 

Such a perspective was opened for all Unitarian eyes by the 
death of Parker. From many censorious lips came the homage 
to Parker's dust which had been denied to his living presence. 
But Emerson, who could recognise greatness before its canonisa- 
tion, met with the vast concourse of mourners gathered at the 
Music Hall, on Sunday, June 17, 1860, and laid on the grave of 
Theodore Parker an unfading wreath. This was the final con- 
firmation, as if in a supreme court, of the judgment rendered by 
James Martinenu. The intolerance lingering in creedless Uni- 
tarianism was put to confusion. A heavy burden rolled from 
the shoulders of the young generation at the foot of Parker's 
cross. James Freeman Clarke was elected to the chief office in 
the Unitarian association, sometimes passing from his official 
chair to preach to Parker's congregation. In an article on 
"The Nemesis of Uuitarimusin," 1860, I was able to point out 
twenty-live ministers on the ground where fifteen years before 
Theodore Parker laboured alone,* 

I find something* in the third year of my ministry in Cin- 
cinnati with which to reproach myself. It is with regard to the 
raid of John Brown in Virginia. 

On October 2j, 1859, the Sunday after tidings came of the 
events of October if) 17 at Harper's Ferry, I delivered a dis- 
course, which was published in a Cincinnati paper ; and after 

* In less than thirty yours* from the time when the assembled alumni 
of the Divinity School refused to unite in my prayer for Parker's restora- 
tion to health and work, the denomination had come to the heretic's 
ground. The I Barker Memorial I hill and its society, unable to find a leader, 
wisely conchuUnl that there was no longer any reason for maintaining 
an attitude of defence where, there was no longer any attack. They con- 
sulted Parker's old Mewls and the Unitarian leaders who admired him 
such as Edward Everett Hale- --with the result that it was determined to 
make over the Memorial I hill to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in Boston. If was arranged that the closing service of the 28th Con- 
gregational Society should be o{ historical importance, I was invited to 
deliver the, chief address* and in it gave my personal recollections of 
the man ami the preacher. His friend. Mrs. Cheney made a very touch- 
ing address, ami Mr. Haiti s{x>ke in his happiest vein. So do dark clouds 
of the morning sonic timca float into light at eventide. 



the lapse of forty-live years it appears to me just. I de: 
the action of John Brown as fcfc worse than a crime a bh 
Referring to his career in Kansas, where he saw his house 
and two of his sons murdered, I' said ; 

The hatred of slavery, hitherto a principle in tins old man 1 

now, as lie looked upon the cold, ghastly features of his slai 
raged within him; what was before a healthy feeling for 
rights became a morbid monomania, which saw in every slav 
a border ruffian, in every slave* his slain son. How this dis 
the old man's mind has worked itself out, and with what rest 
telegraph has been reporting to us during the* week. ... I 
Brown to have been mad as the average view madness ; and 
Gocl that in tins selfish age, when everything ere it be decide 
or wrong is first weighed in its relations to bread and butter ; 
Gocl that in this diluvial period of materialism one man ii 

who can go crazy for an idea--* one who can rave like* a h 

John in the desert for the path of God to be made straig 
declare the axe In id to the root, of the tree ! . . , I arraign 
arch-criminal in this case the United States Governmeu 
wretched mother who almost makes parricide a virtue. The 
States Government has, by its crimes against one race of God's 
children, made the very blood in best hearts brat with indi 
against its laws. Look you, they would make it patriotic 
to grind my brother to powder ! Yes, an immortal child 
a brother of Christ, may pause at my door, the demon of 
may be gnawing at his vitals, his naked back yet quivering wi 
marks may call for oil for the wound and shelter from th 
and the general government says, " Close your hand, light 
purse-strings, slam your door in his face ; the crueller you 
more virtuous will I hold you- the more pitiless, the more pati 

I further declared that the abolitionists, being non-res 
would " denounce the method " of Brown. In this I w 
taken. After the sermon Judge Stallo took me to hh 
and argued earnestly against my view and my extnun< 
principles. Then came the voices of anti-slavery men 
East even Garrison, equally the apostle of peace and of 
applauding Brown with such enthusiasm that his men 
mild rebukes of Brown's method were lost like the sti 
voice amid earthquake and tempest. Also Emerson, fron 
essay on Wax I was continually drawing, spoke at Con 



those c who cry, Madman ! when a hero passes/' and said that 
" if John Brown died on the gallows he would make it glorious 
like a cross." * 

Had the State of Virginia shown any magnanimity or even 
calmness at this invasion by nineteen fanatics, who had not slain 
a man nor liberated a negro, the evil results of that raid might 
have been averted. But Governor Wise of Virginia was a 
misnamed man ; by inflated speeches he raised a molehill into 
a volcano, and threw the State into a panic. It suited the pro- 
slavery government at Washington to use the raid as an indict- 
ment against anti-slavery agitators everywhere, and the canonisa- 
tion by these of John Brown as a hero and martyr became in- 
evitable. 

For six weeks the eyes of the whole country were fixed on 
the prison of John Brown, from which came reports of his un- 
failing courage, anecdotes that raised the popular estimate of the 
man, and tender messages to his family and his friends which 
moved the hearts of millions. The pathos of the situation drew 
away attention from John Brown's crime; that the Virginia 
authorities could carry that old man to the scaffold was ascribed 
by his sympathisers to the power of slavery to turn hearts to 
stone. In those, weeping Northern homes no allowance was made 
for the terror which Brown's invasion had struck into Southern 
homes, when 1 parents sat trembling with their children ; and 
not without reason, for the governor of Virginia and the Northern 
pro-slavery politicians had for their own purposes created a belief 
in the South that. Brown's invasion was the precursor of negro 
insurrection and an attack by the whole North ; and thus the 
seeming heart lessness of a really defensive execution raised in 
the North a storm of passionate resentment which confirmed 
Southern terrors. 

By that Northern storm I was carried off my feet. The 
cairn judgment given in my discourse of October 23 against the 

* When Emerson wus lecturing in Cincinnati early in 1860, Edmund 
Dexter, Sr., a wealthy citizen, called, and referring to the reports of his 
speech at Concord, said, " Surely you cannot approve of that raid oi 
John Brown ? " Enusttum answered, " If I should tell you why I do 
not you might not like it any better," Mr. Dexter was more independent 
than Emerson supixwcd, and was among the leading citizens who re- 
quested the publication of my sermon in vindication of Thomas Paine. 



raid was swept away by the enthusiasm ami tears of my ant 
slavery comrades. John Brown was executed on December 
1859, and two days later my sermon exalted him to the rig] 
hand of God. 1 did not iiuieed refract my testimony again 
the method of Woodshed except by implication. 

1 set aside the human wisdom of this movement. 1 set asi 
the question of the abstract rectitude of the method. The, statu 
of the hero dwarfs such considerations. It was his conviction 
duty that is enough. . . . Where heroism comes, when* sclf-devoti 
comes, where the sublime passion for the rijijht comes, there G< 
comes ; there a will immeasurable by all prudential gauges is execute 
and we may as well question flu* mural propriety of a streak of ligl 
ning or an earthquake as of that dred. 

Three months later appeared James Kedpallfs volume, U T 
Public Life of Captain John Hiown." Rrdputh was a friei 
and follower of Brown, but there were revelations in his bat 

that made me ^ hedge " a tittle. In untiring the book in t 
Dial* March, 1860, I wrote :- 

This work contains the materials for the true life of the n< 
Peter the Hermit, who sought to redeem the Holy Places of Humanit 
This life must lie written from a philosophiatlstand{K>intco-ortli!u 

in eUsvutioa to Brown's intent* and must not justify to us (iide 
and Samuel and the other nuult'l barbarians, whom we venerate 
a distance of five thousand years but would imprison for life in a 
civilised community. John Brown'* ttirfttmi of drilling with slave 
was apiece with his false thftth^ty and his uncultured mind ; ! 
virtue, his fidelity. are what make* flit* world fit to live in, 

It was only lonj; affviw.ud-. th.d huh* by titttt* came o 
facts that convinced tne fit. ft !iiv\n It tfl ''nu*d money for 1 
violent purpose by cuan-ahm* that puipM% involving thus t 
names of eminent men. ,md aNn h,d Ird -uiw <f lii^ small ba; 
tn their death by Minilar n<'i',ihnrni, In inv novi*l " Pine a; 
Palm " (1887) Captain Hnmn (U/.M*. <iHluu) UKUU^ in a lift 
that cmtld not plrus*' his adiiutn^, Init tf i-* bi*tftr than I cmi 
find for him now wtu*n, rtnttttng his rari*tr liy fit*' light of sub! 
qutttit history, I am conviurnl that few mra t*\'*r wniught 
much evil. 

On either ot tht f a largely imaginary Broi 



wrathful Northerners and panic-stricken Southerners were speedily 
drawn up into hostile camps, and the only force was disarmed 
that might have prevented the catastrophe that followed. Up 
to that time the anti-slavery agitation had marched on the path 
of peace, and every year had brought further assurance of a high 
human victory in which South and North would equally triumph. 
But now we were all Brown's victims even we anti-slavery 
men, pledged to the methods of peace. In my sermon already 
quoted, on Brown's death, I did entreat that we should all " do 
a manly Christian part in the development of his deed, and in 
controlling it, lest it pass out of the lawful realm of the Prince of 
Peace," but the plea was lost under my homage to the insanity 
of a man who had set the example of lynching slave-holders. 
Too late 1 repented. For other anti-slavery men there might 
be some excuse ; at least it appears to me now that there had 
remained in nearly every Northern breast, however liberal, some 
unconscious chord which Brown had touched, inherited from the 
old Puritan spirit and faith in the God of War. I had been 
brought up in no such faith, but in the belief that evil could be 
conquered only by regeneration of the evil-doer. 

I had, however, been influenced by my youthful optimism to 
adopt the doctrine of a deity that " shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will." When civil war began to threaten the 
country, I did, indeed, modify my divinity. With some satis- 
faction I find in the Cincinnati Enquirer a letter signed " A 
Soldier of the 1 . Constitution," written after hearing one of my 
sermons, which says : " Any man professing to be a Christian 
minister, who classes Jehovah, the Christian's God, in the same 
category with Mars and Jupiter and Odin, the barbarous and 
licentious creations of a heathen imagination, and says, as did 
Mr. Conway, that our God of Battles is no better than these 
pagan deities, should be indicted under the statute against 
blasphemy, if there be one in your state laws." 

There was in Cincinnati a small society of so-called " infidels " 
who gathered every Sunday afternoon in a room on Fourth 
Street. I attended some of their meetings, taking an obscure 
corner place. The speakers were partisans, the most prominent 
of them Englishmen who, with somewhat faulty grammar, had 
good sense and a certain rude eloquence. I was impressed by the 



fact that although these men had no belief in (loci or inimortalit 
nearly every speech expressed enthusiastic homage for Thorn 
Paine, a fervent apostle of theism. Paine had become to the 
more than the* founder of a. ileistie church ; he was the standar 
bearer and apostle of religions freedom ; to f hese freethinkers ] 
was what George Fox was tt tin* Quakers and John Wesley 
the Methodists, 

In early life f had heard Paine occasionally mentioned 1 
preachers with abhorrence % but it was only in Cincinnati th 
I discovered that those denunciations WIT** of interest to me 
a student of myths and legends. In listening to flu* fre.et.hmke 
in their humble hall I became aware of the large mytholoj 
grown and growing around Thomas Paiur. Through their e 
posures of the traditional calumnies ttf Paine I. discovered th 
in his legend there wen* tnuvs of the old folk-tales of the Wandc 
ing Jew ami of Faust. These clerical fictions a 1st* reminded r 
that towers may In* measured by tin* shadows they cast, I con 
not help being interested in a writer whom Jehovah was said 
lmv: chosen for tin* object of his special wrath. In my u 
prejudiced investigation I found evidenei* that Paine was t! 
iirst to raise tin* standard of American independence ; that 
was he who had converted to that cause Washington, Praukli 
John Adams, Jei'terson, and other statesmen ; that in all t! 
course of the Revolution his services had been unwearied, d 1 
interested, and of un importance proclaimed by George Washin 
ton and by Congress. 

The immediate result o{ these researches was an announc 
merit that on Pain*/* birthday* January jo, ttXbo, the subjc 
of my sunnon would In* Thomas Paint*. 'The rhmrh was rrowdc 
I had feared thai inv pleading fur Paine might rxrite sor 
opposition in my congregation, or at least some remonstnui 
an my imprudence*; but instead ol that ! received next clay 
request to publish my discourse. It was signed by many emine 
and wealthy citizens, MIIIH* of whom did not belong to my co 
gregation ; their letter ami names weir printed as the preface 
the sermon, which lx>re the title % * Thomas Paine. At'elebratior 
From that timt* the fm*thmkers in 4 quenteti my church, and 
urranged that then* siuntltl be each week an evening of discuss! 
with them. I had their will, arid Mozvau, u Icudi 



writer of their faith for it was a fervent faith dedicated a 
volume to me as the first who had ever uttered from a pulpit any 
word favourable to Paine. 

My vindication of Paine and its unexpected success was felt 
by the freethinkers in Cincinnati as a vindication of themselves 
also, and I felt it my opportunity for grappling with what I 
considered their errors. My theism was not indeed of the Paine 
type I had passed from all dynamic theism to the theism 
evolved from pantheism by the poets but I found that in criti- 
cising the opinions of these atheists I had undertaken a difficult 
task. Several of them I remember the names of Colville, 
Miller, and Pickles were shrewd disputants, and steadily drove 
me to reconsider the basis of my beliefs. I entered upon a 
severely logical statement of the corollaries of theism. In a 
course of discourses 1 had already rejected supernaturalism, 
to the distress of a third of my congregation, this being 
the first time that simple theism had invaded any Western 
pulpit. 

That, however, was less disturbing than a sermon on " God," 
in which I maintained that the creation and government of the 
universe by an omnipotent and omniscient deity was inconsistent 
with any free will. I affirmed that the so-called free agency of 
man was a much over-rated notion. I contended that what 
theologians called the Will of God was a misconception ; an 
all-wise and morally perfect deity could have no freedom. There 
can be but one very best, and to that he must adhere ; the least 
deviation from it would undeify him.* 

* I do not find anything in the Church broil at Cincinnati of sufficient 
interest to dwell on here. The secessionists who went off on account of 
my series of sermons on " Miracles," and established the " Church of the 
Redeemer/ 1 were sui'licicnlly numerous for our committee to agree to a 
division of t he church property as a measure of peace. But the " Redeemer- 
ites," as they were popularly called, shared in the increasing liberalism 
of the Unitarian denomination to such an extent that when, in 1875, 
I returned from England for a few months, I was welcomed in Cincinnati 
equally by both parties, and had the happiness of delivering the opening 
discourse at their consolidation in one society. This event was the more 
noticeable because of a publicly announced invitation given me by the 
Theodore Parker fraternity in Boston to become their minister. In 
January, 1901, being on a visit to Cincinnati to give a literary lecture, I 



My theological awl {>hiloMj*hiral hnvMts reported j n ^ 
Ohio journals rM'itrd dt^'n .tun lar and near. The papc 
teemed with mntnuvisial Irtterx and a ii!ai,i/inr became i 
i'vit;ible. Its first number apjvaivd in January, 1860, bead] 
the title i4 The />/<// : a monthly maivi'ine for litfratwv, philosop] 
ant! religion. M. D. Onn\a\\ Kdthn. tloM* nan numcro m 
sm'Wc/x. Cincinnati : Olfuv* \o. ;*fj \\V%t /,rd Mnvt. 1860," 

At the end ot my piH.ttou \\oid it \\,is,hl : "Thr /')/<?/ stan 
Ix'fiu't* you, thr u.ulri, a U-t inidt ton ol fhf Spirit of the A| 
which aspires I*'* b* l f * e ; tie.' in thought, doubt, utteraneo, kn 
and kricnvlcdgi*, It i , sn oui uuuds ^vutholi^'d not s< much } 
iliv sun-clork in thr yard a-> lv the floral dial of I Jnnanis, whi 
worded the advancing day t\ J tli* 4 oju'ninj* <*[ Mine {lowers a 
the closing it! othfis : if would it*|itirt tin* l)ay of (tod as record 
in the unfoUlinit *{ fnght'i' Hf** and thwi;ht, and tin* closing up 
old superstitions and evils: i! would U* a Dial measuring; tir 
by prow fit,"* 

lltt* /)|t// Uti'. \\i'll t'*H'*'d, Itad a 1 i! ;r ui'.ciipiuin list - 4 
(e\\s rjK'tialis' iiih'i* fur* tlu*iu Kr jiid teeuxeil go 
iHitirt*s from itir Fi' . lhso,u;Uout fit* 1 v a ifr, Ralph Wai 
Kmer^ou, atliidiiif^ to the lill^ (that o! ihr uiufia^ine i-ditcd 
himself and Mai^ai* I f ; til!^i), *td !* utniU! .--nd tm* a eontril 
tion it' olily be* atjM* ot mv UJ<IHIS I \\a v heeled by left* 
Srcnii Lun^trlluu, ttmle* \it*n, and Fiuthiiii^iaiiu Amu 
tht* not in*'* oj flit* t*!i -. on" n**>\*'d ni' il*i*plv. It was in t 

^ >/<i/i* lt*unttti t publr b*'d at robanbus, aud i** as follows: 



-.av uliat th v tluiiL, out ili* ot HtKton, is 
Hut fh v *.i'*uM . o* uliat tlu'V tliuk, insidt 1 

Cliitiiiitali, ifitht*! j'*b*Vf 4 th iii.tnt !lu'Hi"* . ot til** tirit .tstonisl 
It IS Iliil tllli* that fiiru\ tinfi*! r tt r\piiiilrd Hi ptiji f i< as tllt'H 
a Rtxwl tlral id laud to ?h* >f . < , o: th,ii 4 ,** a**jir, < hui tie aiui fiT 
stiil ||iiiw waiiii, is* It li'Mil., , \iln halt a i*htwv**> 'Uultifinat 
(wt; tlkt* that >ww*j*aprt %%*fi{| th nation $ j trtfi!tiiif, to disco 1 
itiiif tint* timfifttttfv, itaite:*-, .nit! )'/*iii*nritv liavr fitter licime 
the Kttitli ant) not nt tiir ^Miith. And ur ill Know thut tht* fro; 
*! Nt*w KlifttilKl haw shrltrirti HI ilirii bleakest ravines 



wa- f^isuatimt t*i |<iri4H m *Iir JI^MV * hujt h llti'V hat iniill *il Wall 

Iliih, 'rh.it hi if* *itiiiiiti til tin *ijmu.*l ^J^unuit** IH tttr tally yc 
Irll llirti |ml|4! wat mv i"'i' ^!iiwii 
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spirit of free thought and open speech, after it has been banished from 
the South, the West, and the mercenary cities of the Middle States. 
Until now Boston has been the only place in the land where the in- 
alienable right to think what you please has been practised and up- 
held. If Cincinnati can place herself beside Boston on this serene 
eminence, she will accomplish a thing nobler than pork, sublimer 
than Catawba, more magnificent than Pike's Opera House. The 
Dial is an attempt on the part of intellectual Cincinnati to do this, 
and the attempt is a noble one. We do not ask anybody to endorse 
the views of M. D. Conway ; but we hold up his course as one of bril- 
liant success, in everything that makes success honourable as that 
of a man singularly unselfish and devoted to what he believes 
the truth. He is the editor of the Dial, but the Dial, while it 
represents his views, shows the time of day by every intellectual light 
that shines upon it. It numbers amongst its contributors some of 
the most distinguished thinkers of New England, and it seeks to bring 
out all the thinkers of the West. 

The magazine is two dollars per year the editor to be addressed. 
But let no one who fears plain speech on the most vital subjects sub- 
scribe. It is the organ of profound thinkers, merciless logicians, 
and polished writers. 

Something like an old Methodist hallelujah rose to my lips 
when I read that article. It was not because it praised my 
magazine ; the papers were all doing that ; it was because of 
the revelation that a man who could write like that was out 
there in Ohio no farther away than Columbus ! I ran with the 
paper to my wife as if I had found a fortune. And indeed such 
it proved. It was not long before I was meeting the author, 
William Dean Howells, face to face, and not long before I was 
deep in his first book, cc Poems of Two Friends " (written jointly 
with J. J. Piatt). The Dial for March, 1860, declared this " the 
most appetising little book," and also said : " Mr. Howells has 
intelligence and culture, graced by an almost Heinesque famili- 
arity with high things ; and if it were not for a certain fear of 
himself, we should hope that this work was but a prelude to his 

Ac if ic WA OTA Tint 1 \r&r\r Qnrp that if wnnlrl nnf HP 



of his poetry would have been expressed with more lowlines 
As it was 1 added : %c We should not venture to speak thus h 
we not a real confidence in the gvnius and promise," etc. Neve 
theless it happened to he the first greeting of HowelFs first boo! 
and although when I presently Rot to know the man I was ang 
with myself at the inadequacy of the notice, it was made much 
by the young author, Never shall I forget the day when 
came to see us in Cincinnati, There was about him a sinceri 
and simplicity, a repose of manner along with a maturity 
strength* surprising in a countenance so young and I mi 
add, beautiful that 1 knew peifcrtly well my new friend had 
great career before him. 

The cheer of Uowells was all the more pre.rious to me bccai 
it was animated by u pure literary spirit. I found, howev 
that he had strong uittt^livvrv ferlings and at that very tii 
was writing a Life of Abraham Lincoln. Uowells seemed 
have read everything. At least, whenrver 1 mentioned a 
writer or work t found he had been searching the same, I we 
with him wh'iv\vr he wished ft* 14** in Cincinnati, gladly lay; 
aside all work tn M*I as rntirli of him as I could during his bi 
visit, lit tilt* rvritfilff we went together to the house of M 
Nmnse, a diHtiii|*ti! .bed fraihri, and there Unwell'; tir.st mot 1 
ymfiff* Lttty who I*, Tame hi \uf<. 

Although li*wt'l!' wa-. *|M*\I* all th* youth of tetters an< 
student* hi' \utftiK \\ * * ** bluuit -tm lui* d, of a veined humanit 
and 1 ut*t*d li.udlv i* 4 iuiiti th atqiMinted with anti-slav 
hi'ituiv that hi' wiil*lv * *pel jiH^m tn Marijaret Garner, 
hunted (untile, \i4* tin* m*t imjicdtaut ttiiiti; inspired by t 
and the hK* tia f ** '\*ut'.. A% an inspirit ion ot the tinn 
kit^w tf n* ptwm "ju.tl t* it, 

Ifiiwrlt'* tuutttbuted f* 1 ^* *\*pti it* 1 lifft* poems tu my D 
aittt in th.it \\ tv 4 wH *i * lv inv ti i- nl In-, little huuk, our d 
u| fiieiid* tu t iiti?jii4li '.'*H UiU'tt uhat *i tii*asure we had 



lit the lit'*! uuiitlH'i uf tin* //,*i/ .ippatni ,i tale f hat! wrii 
in Dr^rmtM*!,, irS^i, 4iif Ilia .h-l ,t rhn.tuuv Dining 1 
itmiiflt litil** VIMN tltMtnsUt i*I r\* '-pt th* t-\fi titioit tif John Bn 
and In iit^ii. i'he titi" \\a i - in flu***" pnit'. .intl entitled 

a Stoiv loi Aiiftlfi- Am'-n* MI Hv*.** It jmr|K)it t< 
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told by an uncle to his nephews and nieces during Christmas 
time in two successive years, the name of the home, " Kenmore," 
being a remembrance of the home of Washington's sister (Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis) in Fredericksburg, Va. On Christmas Eve uncle 
Paul, entreated for a story, relates that of " Excalibur," the 
wonderful sword made by a nymph under the sea and coming to 
Arthur, who alone could draw it from the stone in which it was 
set. In his hand, because it struck only for justice, it never 
failed. The dying King Arthur had it hurled into the sea. In 
the second part uncle Paul relates how, after many centuries, a 
fisherman found the sword in his net and brought it to Frederick 
the Great, who wears and wields it when delivering oppressed 
countries from Austria ; and finally sends it to George Washing- 
ton, engraved with the words : " From the oldest General in the 
world to the greatest." Part the third is told by uncle Paul a year 
later, 1859, an( i relates to John Brown of Harper's Ferry, con- 
cluding as follows : 

At last the old man went down into the same neighbourhood 
where Excalibur had gone. A divine madness seized upon him ; 
as it is written, " Oppression maketh a wise man mad " but whether 
such madness be not the wisdom of God, which is foolishness with men, 
we are not all calm enough now to judge. Soon John Brown bore in 
his hand the never-failing sword Excalibur ! In his hand it conquered 
a whole nation. Presently twenty-nine other nations came to help 
the one, and this old man and his sons were taken prisoners, but not 
till then ; such is the power of the sword which strikes for Justice 
and Liberty. 

On the second day of December, 1859, they hanged that old man 
by the neck until he was dead for loving his neighbour as himself, 
for stooping to heal the wounded Jew, for remembering those who 
are in bonds as bound with them. But as he died he was more vic- 
torious than he had ever dreamed of being ; he melted a million 
hearts and poured them into the moulds of Freedom. 

Excalibur still waits the hand of its next true King, who will 
be he that can conquer without it. It has made its wound, piercing 



of the Spirit, the I.t\v that never iaileth ; and who may wield 
weapon which is not carnal so truly that tin* strongholds of E 

shall fall and the kingdom of Purify ami Peace he established. 

My scepticism wan evidently limited to subjects within t 
scope of my profession. The conventionalised Frederick vs 
accepted without question, and flu* legend of his sending 
inscribed sword to Cieorge Washington was with equal eontider 
revives! and given tin* stamp of authenticity. 

Some years later, when t'.uK'le fold me that the story 
Frederick's sending a sword to lieor^e Washington was an absi 
fiction, I searched into the matter and found that lie was rigl 
and later I found reason to believe that it was through Jo 
Brown's effort and delay in pelting hold of that fabulous swc 
that lit 1 and his tnun lost thi-ir lives. Really saerilierd to a sm 
superstition about a very in .i*;niti\wt ^word it is now in t 
State* Libuiiy at Allum i*tmui antl hi-* nun \wie leganlecl 
"maityi'." in the Noith, \\lul** the pani* they caused in t 
South led the way to flu* n i! wai. hut h was the disustrc 
leMilt ot what appealed a piett\ myth, 

Soon alfet my tale appraict! t ienuvetl a touiul robin 
t hanks foi il Innii threntije iMemunt hnulv part nl^iiidchildi 
which *et me ilit*anuui; \vlien, tMily in th** \un ( i.-ueial i* % reiu( 
i^Hiied hK plot lunation ot em nirip tliHii tu Mi- .uuri, wh; 
Pi evident 1 inc**lu iaiveil^l. 

The /)iii/ ut i)iceuit>ei t iS<n, i*peuril with ** A Pal tin;; Won 
and (hit be f jan : "With tttr nusub.'i tin* publi''.tiou ol t 
/)idl ct'a^i.N, The si!iipl* !<%i'**u fin fiii, i^ that til'* editoi 
unable to bear Ib* Lihuiu it a*td to lu i u>nit and necess;: 
ilutii'j*/' At flu* rl e th** t'piLiph n! iitv ma:, t/iiii* i tfiven 
the Wtii'ii ** Ke^H'^aiu." 

The /)iii/ at ill** rnl i lli- tit-t \-tr \\ c i*allv !< '>y < 
Uaton wai '.veveial luouib - 1*1 atli'an* ni it * uutbieaL F 1 ^' i' 
numtUs aflii flu* elrrtum *< I*ir iili'iif t,m* uln, ulule tin* tarll 
Southern States weie .er'lni^, th* -tiue,^le ue between i 
anti-slavery and the I iiimif'4 * mini piupo.ffl patinMttou of ' 
Stte(*ssioni'.t> l>y a total Mtneudei of Kivetlow, \\e ;it Cincinn 
were in the very thick *! tla * t .mti( I i4 pi n and \\irds t unc 

e ' id !ul*oliie'ii c 



cussions of the Dial. Promising to register only " serene hours," 
the Dial closed up under the persistent storm, and its hope of 
resurrection also perished. 

But in the year that it lasted my magazine merited the praise 
bestowed on it by Howells and other literary men. Should the 
time arrive when the West is interested in its intellectual and 
religious history, the Dial will be found a fair mirror of the move- 
ments of thought in that period of " extraordinary, generous 
seeking." An able work by Octavius B. Frothingham ran 
through nine numbers of the Dial " The Christianity of Christ." 
This work, which filled 130 pages, is by no means a series of 
sermons, but an original critical treatise representing the scholar- 
ship and genius of New York's brilliant minister. 

Emerson contributed " The Sacred Dance " (song of the 
Spinning Dervish, translated from Von Hammer's Redekiinste) ;. 
twelve quatrains ; and an essay on " Domestic Life " (one of his 
finest).* I also printed an early address of Emerson's, long 

* With reference to this article for which I was hoping, and to the 
death of Theodore Parker, Emerson wrote, June 6, 1860 : 

" My dullness and incapacity at work has far exceeded any experience 
or any fear I had of it. It has left me more time lately to do nothing,. 
in many attempts to arrange and finish old manuscripts for printing, than 
ever before I think to do what I could best. For the scrap of paper 
that I was to send you, after visiting Philadelphia Dr. Furness, when he 
came here, tokl me it was not to go. Then I kept it to put into what will 
not admit anything peaceably, my ' Religion ' chapter, which has a very 
tender stomach on which nothing will lie. They say the ostrich hatches 
her egg by standing of! and looking at it, and that is my present secret of 
authorship. Not to do quite nothing for you, I long ago rolled up and 
addressed to you an ancient manuscript lecture called ' Domestic Life/ 
and long ago, you may be sure, familiar to Lyceums, but never printed 
except in newspaper reports. But I feared you would feel bound to print 
it, though I should have justified you if you had not printed a page. 

" For the question you now send me, all this is the answer. I have 
nothing to say of Parker. I know well what a calamity is the loss of his 
courage and patriotism to the country ; but of his mind and genius, few 
are less accurately informed than I. It is for you and Sanborn and many 
excellent young men who stood in age and sensibility hearers and judges 
of all his discourse and action for you to weigh and report. I have 
just written to his society, who have asked me to speak with Phillips in 
the funeral oration, that I will come to hear, not to speak (though I shall 
not refuse to say a few words in honour). My relations to him are quite 



out of print, given on tin* anniversary of West Indian Emanc 
pation. 

Dr. M. K. La/arus, a. native of North Carolina, who hj 
enjoyed the friendship of A. Toussenel in Paris, translated for r 
some interesting passages from that mystic and naturalist- al 
Balzac's * 4 Ursula" and "A Drama on the Sea-Shore." 

There was one article hy Dr. La/anis" True. Principles 
Emancipation "which I sometimes revert to oven now as 
wonderful example of individual utopianism. It appeared 
April, 1860, (hiring the excitement following the execution < 
John Brown and preceding the nomination of Abraham JLincol 
when everybody had his post in some political regiment- ever 
body except this u native of North Carolina and Citizen of tl 
World," as his pa per was superscribed. Tin* negroes, he declare 
possess many fine qualities, which an* all ignored hy tl 
domineering Anglo-Norman. ** The prolonged crucifixion 
u martyr race demands a resurrection more humane, ths 
the liberty of selling oneself by the day* the cut-throat eomp 
titions of labour for wages, the mil rages sanctioned I 
prejudice against colour, careworn indigence, or paralyse 
pauperism. Such emancipation would be but. an excham 
of evils for a race wlime luippmes* ew<,Uts m the obedient 
excited by kindness. \\* ;dl w.tiil hltrity in general for tl 
pleasure of surrendering it in paittmlir and at discretion, ju 
us we desire money fur the putptr-t* i*f spending it, ff rests wi1 
the Southern Woman to ivndei th* whnlr :4,ive code a dead letti 
by taking can* that the stmv, hi eu-iy home between whi 
and black shall be not undet t'ttuintaudN 01 iiieiiaees but nuitm 
S|X)ntnncous, polite*, aftet tioiutfr th- tnfenor obeying fro: 
charm the will of tin* superior," 

My editorial experiences bmti^ht me into i*ontact with 
number of pwtpie possesstn^ ^imtetliiiig like geiiiiis, and fro: 



Accidental, and our ciilfrrt*nr,r.n f nirtiititl ;in*| working **Mh iw really i 
cpilreci and all km r;attuhfHin *iiitl tti*i^n;tut!mty to forgive 

me. 

11 So I shall not writi* you ni rv*y. Nr Htial! I m thin mood, whitei 
am hunted by printers (who tlct tint mbty for^'tvt? an ymi do), hope f 
reformation. 

" But can you not* will not you to I-|is!ciii to to thmoec 

of cif ? " 



some of them I expected large results. Myron B. Benton, for 
instance, wrote exquisite poems in the Dial, one of them, " Orchis," 
surpassingly beautiful. I visited him in his charming home in 
Duchess County, New York, where he lived a retired life. The 
sweet and delicate poet (he died near the close of 1902) was an 
enigma to me ; but perhaps he had discovered with Shakespeare 
" the blessedness of being little." 

One day there entered my library a middle-aged man over 
six feet tall, with a shaggy head, strong features, large all-seeing 
dark eyes, announced as Orson Murray. He lived out in the 
country somewhere, and brought me an essay " On Prayer." He 
supposed I would not publish it, but I did, and it made an ex- 
plosion like a bomb. Orson was a sort of John Brown whose 
Harper's Ferry was Orthodoxy, but there was no blunder or 
miscarriage in this raid on Prayer ; and he made a strong point 
about Brown, for whose rescue so many prayed. If Peter, Paul, 
and Silas could be delivered from prison in answer to prayer, 
why not John Brown ? " He was a better man than either 
Peter or Paul. It is not recorded of him that he was ever 
guilty of betraying his Master or of persecuting his Master's 
church." 

I appended to this article a defence of prayer as being a part 

of nature like the songs of birds, and to be improved by culture. 

More than 200 articles (amounting to 778 pages, 8vo) were 

published in the Dial, of which I wrote 30, besides 70 critical 

notices of new books. 

In July I assisted at a welcome to Hawthorne on his return 
from Europe. It was at a dinner of the Literary Club in Boston. 
Of the large number present everyone except the guest of honour 
had groaned under the pro-slavery administration of President 
Pierce, elected, as some of us believed, by Hawthorne's biography 
of him. Yet such is the privilege of genius that instead of the 
Use-majes^ of saying the author of " The Scarlet Letter " had 
sold himself for a consulate, we had said of the odious President, 
" After all, he did save Hawthorne from poverty ! " At the 
head of the table sat Agassiz, Hawthorne on his right, Emerson 
on his left or perhaps Longfellow Holmes, and Lowell near. 
Hawthorne's repose was striking beside the vivacity of Agassiz, but 
he did not sustain his reputation for shyness. I was not near 
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enough to hear what he said, but remarked his animn 
the line candour of his expression, lie appeared little c 
when I had seen him seven years he fore, and in a sense 
by his heavy moustuehe, though this roneoaled the 

sweetness of his mouth, There were no speerhes at tl 
which 1 reinetnher as the happiest i ever attended in i 



CHAPTER XXL 

Abraham Lincoln in Cincinnati Anti-slavery Men Emerson Facing a 
Mob My Sermon against War Outbreak of War Delusions about 
Fort Sumter Liberty in Peril Sumner and Furness Preachers 
Visit to Eagleswood Meeting my Mother The Virginia Conven- 
tion Wendell Phillips The Bull Run Rout Emerson and the 
Saturday Club Horace Greeley Frothingham and Beecher My 
Lectures in Ohio Hon. C. L. Vallandigham. 

ONE warm evening in 1859, passing through the market-place 
in Cincinnati, I found there a crowd listening to a political speech 
in the open air. The speaker stood in the balcony of a small 
brick house, some lamps assisting the moonlight. I had not 
heard of any meeting, and paused on the skirts of the crowd from 
curiosity, meaning to stay only a few moments. Something about 
the speaker, however, and some words that reached me, led me 
to press nearer. I asked the speaker's name, and learned that it 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

Browning's description of the German professor, " three 
parts sublime to one grotesque," was applicable to this man. 
The face had a battered and bronzed look, without being hard. 
His nose was prominent, and buttressed a strong and high fore- 
head ; his eyes were high-vaulted and had an expression of 
sadness ; his mouth and chin were too close together, the cheeks 
hollow. On the whole Lincoln's appearance was not attractive 
until one heard his voice, which possessed variety of expression, 
earnestness and shrewdness in every tone. The charm of his 
manner was that he had no manner ; he was simple, direct, 
humorous. He pleasantly repeated a mannerism of his opponent 

** nri"\ f* !. v*l-4- T^rvTirrlo ct frolic? V1O orn-r-f/aci'f T\/v_i-lT/ > 'iWl A l"YI1"f 



some in Cincinnati ; one might see the slaves at the 
Kentnckians swarmed over to <wr political meeting's, a 
large contingent was revealed at this Lincoln meeting 
murmurs and hisses that; followed his declaration, " SI 
wrong!" The John Brown raid had not yet oeeurm 
anger might have* been more serious. The speaker v 
moment without sign of perturbation, then said : " 4 1 i 
every man comes into the world with a mouth to be fe 
back to be clothed ; that each has also two hands ; ant 
that those hands are meant to feed thai mouth ami t 
that bark. And 1 warn you that any institution that 
them of that right, and the rights drducihlc from it, si 
the very roots of natural justice, which is also political \\ 
Then he added with solemnity, " Slavery is wrong ; and 
promise, no political arrangement with slavery, will e 
which does not deal with it as wrong." 

When in the following year Mr. Lincoln was immin 
the Presidency, ami his speeches wriv collected for cir 
us a campaign document, the above sentences wen* omit 
there were included the further and itiuie far-reaching 
" The government is expressly charged with the duty of p : 
* for tlie general welfare/ We lirlteve that the spreac 
and perpetuity of the institution of slavery impairs the 
welfare/* 

The, words "and perpetuity " \vrtv of startling irnj 
volving not merely the restriction of slavery but its ex' 
I printed them in capitals in the /)i'cf/ l and cast my 
Lincoln. It was the only vote I ever did cast for a Pi 
having in Washington had no vote, and in Liter years no 
any of the candidates or in the oftiiv. 

On his way to Washington for inauguration Lincoln 
an ovation in Cincinnati, Kvergrwn arches spanned the 
the banners of German, Italian, and Polish societies 
with the stars and stripes ; the streets wi'iv !rt terrcl with 
in every language. When the protension emir d t and the V 
had made his last bow and turned to niter his hotel, it ^ 
his eyes were filled with tears, St*vt.*n Southern States 
ceded, and a majority of flu* nation already demanded ; 
tion of the Stitith by concensions to slavery* Lincoln 
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been elected by a majority of the nation ; had not three oppos- 
ing candidates been in the field, he could not have received a 
majority of the electoral votes. Cincinnati alone gave him an 
ovation on his way. A plot to assassinate him in Baltimore 
was escaped only by his passing through that city in 
disguise, an omen of the humiliation presently undergone by a 
disguise of the anti-slavery principles ascribed to him. It 
seemed almost incredible that this first President elected by 
the new Republican party should in his inaugural have approved 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution in these terms : 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorise or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere within 
any State with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of 
persons held to labour or service by the laws of said States. 

This amendment had passed Congress before Lincoln's in- 
auguration ; he said that regarding it as a proposal to make the 
existing limit on Federal power perpetual he had no objection 
to it. 

And this was the man who had declared in his Cincinnati 
speech, as above cited, that the " perpetuity " of slavery impairs 
the " general welfare " he had sworn to promote. 

Abraham Lincoln had also before nomination put himself on 
public record in these words : " There is no reason in the world 
why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled 
to them as the white man." It was such utterances as these 
that bore Lincoln into the White House, caught as they presently 
were on hearts bleeding with sorrow at the execution of John 
Brown. 

When the Southern States began to secede, the anti-slavery 
disunionists regarded the amputation as their victory. For 
myself the idolatry of the Union associated with Webster and 

Pl^TT onrl o-Ffn^txro-rrlc xxri^Vi T inrrvln wsc inrnnr pi \7aKlp pvrpnf ac 



naturally sympathised with damson ; the Union app 
me an altar on which human sacrifice's were offered nc 
in the millions of negroes, hut even more in the peace 
mony of the while nation. 1 hated violence more titan 
and, much us I disliked President Buchanan, thought 1 
in declining to coerce the seceding States ; his belief thr; 
no such authority appeared to prevail,* The vast 
involved in the Union were beginning to be heard, but 
signs of war in 1860 were not against flu* South ; the* abc 
were assailed as the enemy, and the Republicans began 
and swear at them with all the timid oaths of Peter. 

It would be* an interesting ta*k for some litterateur 1 
from the American newspapers thr dramatic incident 
anti-slavery agitation. I renieittber Janus Russell l.j 
marking with some regret that the popularity of a bo 
had ended its era of picture^jueuess. He* rcmemberc 
some fine old radicals coming into the grand gatherings i 
wearing the battered hats and torn cats which bore \v 
their encounter with the mob. It was their doctrine t 
violence was due to the faithlessness of the churches. Lc 
seen handsome and eloquent Stephen Foster sta.iu.linj 
battered hat. and beginning his speech, ** Thin hat was 
for me by the church in Portland ! M Parker Pillsbury 
platform in a rout whose complete rent down the hack I 
round to show, an attention he had received from thu 
some other city, The last mobs, which occurred while* 
secessions were taking place, were not those* of roughs j 
their work by rich inert, but of a well -dressed rlas-s-, w 
was to silence the meetings tn order to pacify the Smith 
of these attempts, to suppress iuniom of spee< h, Ralp 
Emerson frit it his ditty to attend the next meeting and 
place at the post of danger. If w.i4 in Trewont Temple, 
which wan invaded by a noisy mb, Wendell Phillips i 
me an account of the mertiw;, toM nuj that alter out 
speakers (Garrison was absent) hail vainly filed tti ma 
selves heard, he did his ln*st, hut MTiitvd only a brief ii 

* A long Hupprtwwti Hprrdi of !>am*l W#b'*ter uiil in 1 

Eslied iu 190^, maintmn** th right t>! iirt?r**Hitm ; ami Joli 
Aclamn Jidd the ramr 
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attention. But in turning toward his seat he caught sight of 
Emerson looking calmly on the wild scene. He went to him and 
whispered. Emerson advanced ; the roughs continued their 
noise for a time, but he stood with such beaming composure that 
there was a break in the roar. Emerson began : " Christopher 
North you have all heard of Christopher North." There was 
perfect silence, as if the name paralysed every man. Not one 
of them had ever heard of Christopher North, but this assumption 
of their intelligence by the intellectual stranger disarmed them. 
Emerson told his story of Christopher North that he once 
defended his moderation in having only kicked some scoundrels 
out of the door instead of pitching them out of the window, arid 
went on to show that, under the circumstances, the abolitionists 
had exercised moderation. The power of mind over matter 
was happily displayed in the attention with which that mad 
crowd listened to Emerson, who spoke admirably. 

A few threatening notes were sent me in Cincinnati at this 
time, and on one occasion a dozen roughs, armed with heavy 
canes, took possession of the front pews, to the exclusion of pew 
owners. This was on the first anniversary of John Brown's 
execution. My announced subject was " War," and I suppose 
the roughs were Kentuckians who expected me to urge a war on 
the South, for they soon all filed "out. 

Were it not for the subjoined extract from that discourse I 
should have said that up to that time (December 2, 1860) 
coercion of the seceded States was not seriously thought of : 

In nearly every nation of the world there is a fight going on. 
But not one of them could we call, in Paul's phrase, " a good fight." 
No doubt the remote cause of some of these wars is a good cause 
that most sacred right of the human soul, Liberty. . . . But that 
cannot be a good fight which desolates hearts and homes ; that 
cannot be in any sense good which takes away from matron and 
maid the noble youth and glorious man, in form and nature the 
flower of the world, and restores him a ghastly and bleeding corpse 



grieve to see the barbarous attempts of certain journals an 
threaten certain portions of our nation with the more brute 
nationality. The Constitution gives them no right to secede, 
therefore they shall be held with clamps of force. " If they t 
are traitors/* Treason is a fictitious crime-- -a made-up crime 
to one nation is often heroism to another. Every man wl 
a blow for American Independence was a. traitor to Knglj 
Kossuth is a traitor at home, but a hero here. And so, on 
tinent, if it be attempted to sot a men* cold national in 
question of law and bound;mos~~against the integrity of In 
hearts and humanities, 1 believe that it will bo fount! that the , 
people have gone too far to value any parchment above tl 
welfare it was made to promote - -and will trample under foot 
which would make them cut the pound of flesh from a 
breast. 

Before a gun was fired, two-thirds of the Southen 
were opposed to secession, and nearly all at the North 
to coercing the seceded Stairs.* But it was evident 
seven States that had seroded could not maintain a 
empire without the.* adhesion of the more important slav 
Jefferson Davis knew every pro-slavery leader in the S1 
yet seceded, antl saw that the only means of bringin] 
those States into the* Confederaiy xvotild bo a ehallonp 
Union that could not bo evatletl. President Lincoln, wli 
a Kontuckiun in sentimont had no familiarity with slir 
no knowledge* of tin* New South with its pro-slavery 
endeavoured to move its hoari in his pathetic* inaiigiini 
from the steps of the Capitol, lit* said, ** In your h;i 
dissatisfied fellow-dti/tms, and not in mine, in tin* mt 
issue of civil war. The government will not assail yt 
eau have no conflict without hetn** ymu -^Ive*, flu- aj. 
You have no oath legtstered in heaven to drstroj the gov 
whiltr 1 shall have the uw.st M>lc*utn tmo to * pitser\e, pro 
defend 1 it." Hut in thus appealing to ,i liienlhiuss 
not c % xist, and adding tlm \vuid '*|>ieM*rve^ to his oat I 
not in the constitutional fonnula) I $ rr.idt*nt Lincoln nig 
the (^>nfederati*s the prognuaiiit* on whit It they migl 

* 1 was told that when Srintfir ^IiM4i c*f Virftuii t hfuitl t!u 
had eketfd a couvi k ntiou <i|)piM 4 tl li* M cL^tMon ho ii*tii*iiitI " 
tli'incu who inako rcvu!utiouM/' 
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They had only to fire on the United States, and a conflict would 
begin which would compel the hesitating slave States to take 
sides. 

The opportunity was at hand. Fort Sumter, near Charleston, 
property of the United States but on the territory of South 
Carolina, was held by a handful of soldiers, who, having refused 
to surrender the fort, were fired upon by the Confederate com- 
mander Beauregard. After a defence of thirty-four hours the 
terms of Beauregard were accepted, and on Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, 1861, the Union forces marched out from the burning 
fort, saluting their tattered flag with fifty guns.* 

Not a man on either side had been killed, but never did shot 
carry more widespread destruction than that which fell on Fort 
Sumter. That shell sent its fatal fragments into every community. 
I remember well the evening when the tidings reached Cin- 
cinnati. A company of ladies and gentlemen which met every 
week to study German literature had gathered at the house of 
Judge Hoadly ; someone brought us the terrible news, and we 
all silently arose and parted, never to meet again for our studies. 
Other clubs and literary societies also closed. And what oc- 
curred in our city occurred everywhere. Students left their 
colleges, artists their studios ; a new era was marked on the 
land as if on a weird Linnasan dial, with the closing of all fair and 
sweet flowers of civilisation and the unfolding of blood-red 
flowers of war. 

On the Sunday following the surrender of Sumter and the 
President's call for seventy-five thousand soldiers, we passed 
into our church beneath the United States flag one at each 
door, and when I ascended to the desk the large assembly rose 
and sang the " Star-spangled Banner." We were all overcome 
with emotion, and it was some time before I could utter a word. 
My sermon, which was on " The Peril and the Hope of the Hour," 
* I am informed by Judge Pryor, now of New York, who was at the 
time in Charleston, that he was requested to fire the last gun, but declined 

not vet out of the Union. At that 



the text bring, wv Be ye angry and sin not ; let not the sun. , 

clown upon your wrath/' opened as follows : - 

How can I answer, fellow citi/ens, your anxious fares, appeal! 
eyes, and throbbing hearts, so earnestly railing : Watchman, wfc 
of the night ? The rye that, slrrps not. alone srrs how soon all " si 
small voices" may be drowned amid tin* strong wind and earl 
quake and fire of civil war ; therefore will I thank God for this qu: 
morning hour and in it utter the burden of tny heart:. Sights a: 
sounds, strange and sad* till the air. Some wanly forms and nol 
young faces we miss in our assembly; alas, how murh more c 
they missed at your firesides, ami in the heaiN which rhmg to ther 
Yes, our hearts have followed them ; t!u* anus ahmr were untwint 
the hands unclasped of families, lovers tiicmls our hearts cam 
lie chained back from following our brave men, who havo left all 
defend the imperilled honour and libeity tf their country! < 
their heads, (.) (rod of justice, we invoke thy benediction ; may t 
kind arm encircle those from whom the arms of mothers and wh 
are withdrawn ; dose to thy heart may they be tuldrd ; and in 
they speedily return crowned with that victory which must come 
surely as that Thou art the Hod of Right over the Wrong^ of Freed* 
over Slavery ! 

The discourse was mainly a defence of the President i 
defending Fort Sumter on which the national interest had r.entr< 
for months, and which had become a sort of test case of 1 
attitude towards slavery I lie riiti^f <*<!;* s<t;j\ of sea*ssion, T 
spateltes from Washington, apparently authorised, declared tli 
the President hue! been compelled by IIH ti4t.li of office to he. 
Fort Snmtrr, and alarmed us abmit Washington, where the Co 
foderacy might pivseittly bt* scatril ami *" diilate tlu* terms 
the division which we all knrw must n>ntc in the rail." The 
words arc' quoted from my sermon, ami art* rvulrnct* that t 
troops called for by tin* President wi'iv supposed to be for do fen 
solely. Thi* genentl dralin^; with stuvs.sion was, of course, 
was assumed, to bt* di'ti?nnin 4 d by ('ungriss, which altie IK 
sensed tlie war power. Altltotigli tliere was Mttne wmuUT that 
such a. crisis the. President had not summoned ('onK tvss *^- on 
Instead of for a day so hfe as July 4,. no tm* dnsutu'd tliat t 
administration meant to assume tin? in phtugo the nati 

into a war of coercion. 



The country was misled about Fort Suinter. Had it been 
known that defence of that worthless fort was not at all felt by 
the President as his constitutional duty, and was contrary to 
the advice of the military head of the nation, General Winfield 
Scott, as well as of leading cabinet ministers, and that the Presi- 
dent had determined on the step because, in his words now known, 
" the country expects it," the response of the nation would have 
been different. Had it been announced to the country that the 
worthless and indefensible old fort was to be abandoned there 
would have been no murmur. The thing feared was " coercion " 
of the nation by slavery, and the country would not have justified 
the President in placing Sumter as a chip on its shoulder, and 
when it was knocked off, staking the fate of millions on a shotgun 
duel with the Confederacy. There was no halo of martyrdom 
around the head of Abraham Lincoln to shed glamour on his 
actions in those days. His attitude was that of a politician who 
had proposed to render slavery eternal by a constitutional 
amendment, and was willing to barter for the Union all the 
anti-slavery enthusiasm which had responded to his summons. 
He had announced that the only thing he would not compromise 
away was his opposition to the extension of slavery into terri- 
tories where it did not exist. The North would not have gone to 
war on that pet point of his. It marched to the John Brown 
song to free Uncle Tom from the lash of Legree, and did not 
watch the President as one capable of going to war on his old 
issue of " extensionism," and ready to purchase reunion at the 
price of liberty and justice. " Let us watch," so I urged in that 
first sermon after the fall of Sumter and call for troops, 

Let us watch with eagle eye every compromise offered and ever] 
treaty. The American arms can win no victory nor conquer an] 
peace which shall not be the victory of humanity and peace from th< 
wrongs that degrade and afflict humanity. In the Promethean game 
of Greece those who ran in the races all bore lighted torches, and h< 
won the race who reached the goal first with his torch still lighted 
If he reached the goal with his torch extinguished he lost the day 
It was not, therefore, the swiftest racers who won the prize. In 
deed, the swiftest were more apt to have their torches put out b; 
the wind. It is thus with the contest on the American arena. On 
true prize cannot be won by getting the better of the South in a: 
T 



appeal to arms. What if, when we tvadt the &oal, the torch of 
entrusted to America to hoar in the van of nations he extin$ 
What if, by some dishonourable treaty with this or thai Stat 
would ho a good ally in war, wo have plodgod ourselves to < 
enslavers of man, and come toolaim the prwe with the \\g\\i 
sacred torch lost ! Then* indeed, we will have lost, the day 
to win ; we have hut postponed tin* revolution which or 
really end until the throne of Eternal Justice be estahli 
earth, and all men gather about it as the children of a 
Father. 

These quotations may appear egotistical, hut the we 

not proceed altogether from myself, I was in constant c 

tion with the most eminent jurists of our city, such as 

Stallo, and Alphoiuo Tuft, and in correspondence wil 

slavery leaders in the Kast. All of us in those days SUM 

uprisen North the* splendour of a new heaven and a wv 

responding. We lit tit* feared the war cloud while gazi 

rapture on the rainbow that, promised a covenant of p< 

peace to our so long distracted country. It may be 1 

own personal sufferings from slavery partly inspired tin* 

ness with which every Sunday I upheld my vision of (lot 

himself to Satan. Nearly every Sunday the eongregatit 

into applause. Hut when in May the border States, e; 

Maryland and Kentucky, had their Mcphistophclcs at 1 

Lincoln's oar tempting him to compromise away ou 

Cincinnati showed a strong contingent of ** Oopperhe 

they were called, who began to hiss and threaten when i 

hearers applauded. On April 28 in view of the opt 

Congress on the approaching Fourth of July, taking for 

"Thou shall say No/* 1 warned the people that ** Kff 

be made there to make America read the Declaration s 

eighty-five yearn before backward, and reconstruct the I 

accepting the Southern Barabbas and giving hiunanil 

crucified. 11 

The effect on the Unitarian societies generally of 
menaces of war was remarkable. Our old eontroverj- 
turned to trifles in a moment. Those who had exchang 
words now clasped h;tnd& Miracles ? Who cared 
about what happened in Palestine when at our door 
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miracle of a New World in transfiguration ! Here was th( 
Advent, the Incarnation, the Angel-song ! 
( I am liable, of course, to project into my early memorie 

] ideas of later years, but before me are sermons delivered 

1 j printed at that time of glorious visions. We all saw ii 

President's seventy-five thousand soldiers an army marc 

] not to slay, but to heal, to liberate. 

I During the first few months after Lincoln's inauguratio 

crisis grew literally awful. The simple faith with which ; 
tionists had welcomed the uprising of the North as the 

I dawn of an emancipated America suffered a cruel disenc 

ment. 

I The governors of Ohio (Dennison), Kentucky (Magoffin] 

Tennessee (Harris) met together ostentatiously in frai 
embrace to demonstrate that slavery was not involved i 
war. The government at Washington was carrying its tend< 
for slavery to such an extent as to remind the Southerner 
tinually that the existence of slavery depended on the contiir 
of the Union. " What," said the Secretary of State, " 
but the obligations of the Constitution can prevent the 
slavery sentiment of this country from assuming at once the 
pean type direct emancipation ? " Pro-slavery clerg 
warned the border States that if they seceded they wou 
surrounded by free States, and their slaves could not be held, 
then was the Union for which the flower of American yout 
perishing a Union whose rivets were one with rivets c 
slave's manacle. 

At Washington our generals were warned to prevent 
from entering the Federal lines. The impolicy was begun 
was persisted in until in two years more fugitive slaves hac 
returned into slavery under our first Republican Presidenl 
under all preceding Presidents put together since the f ounc 
of the government ! I have said " impolicy," for with 
slaves were excluded the only sources of information cone 

TTnirm 



My church bring 1 closed after the last Suiuliy in | 
two months, I went to Washington, Tin* eity was ;i 
my old church a depository of anus. S> had ** repelh 
returned as lf|4'hfmng/" The con.ure.*vsnt*n were assembli 
I was present at. several consultations of li\ tiling Republ 
the u loft." They were suspicious about tin* delay of tl: 
fueling that, in advance of the opening of the national Co 
hole-and-corner congress of Southerners and their northc 
was going t>n in tin* White Uousi\ I witnessed flu* opi 
(Congress on July .}. The President*-; nu"--sut*e e\eited 
trust l>y its entire silener conerrninf; slavery. His lui 
men! against the alleged State rii:hf of srivssjnn was noi 
panted by any pica &**' the i*Vc!nal right ot ariurd cooi 
which lit? had <'t)nnnittcd the count jy b-vin<! th** power 
gress to exercise its supreme authotitv, 

(m my way north 1 * toppnl a dav at fin* hu.e nf l)r, 
when* I found S< natoi Sumner, 1 h* nafti\ 'i-renit 
the national sit tiatiuu \v,i .utti i 1 nf tui Innt t* u d a bo 
matters, lit* fold u< fhif in onun t t!u<nt" t !4 \r\v Voii 
met H<uac( (Jreek^y, \vh> nulled hint l * utn t th" Itoi 
morning to early lm*akfast. " I went up there," said 
44 a long distance, and (irrrjry talked and talk 4 <1 uv*r 
about p<ilittcs. At last it cruu"*'d !** bun that 1 had nti 
fasted, and lie rtlled up flu* cook, atul .f.k 4 il tj-r if tl 
anythtng fur brtsikfaM. She N.ud that tlu-rr was sumf 3 
bread and cold meat. On fit. if I bail !* breakfast,*' Tin* 
thing was flit* serious di^ust inantffsfetl bv the senator i 
it. It ratlier increasi'd mv re^prrt (or <trrelrv that be s! 
HO absctriM'ci in flit* si ttt* uf tbe t-nuntrv ^ f* fiift'i hi 
Hint I prcib;ibtv ni.id*' tint ,pli"v f** 1 (MIIJ (1 !r|jr\t* 
never diank fe*i 01 i uJt* * I fit f**ura* uid fit\ ! -l< w^ 
to talk about the nation il it i, Suuui* i tr*ld u M|IIH 
tions tit* tjrid ji! 4 4 i*irtvrd 'JiuUHu* th it th ! w,r UM <t 
foieign rtiiiifilii 4tiitii 4 , If** brhrvil tl' if !h att -la\vt 
of the North would IH* fiiliv w.iU*-uMl lv I 1 !* !^;t 4 
and .said that if wa. the opmtnti nt tu* tl ud ! th' IIPI 
met that the \utrt uuld **a *olv v\u!i tl* t^ifiiin ili?*ii if 
lie heeif*d to haw itilh ni l.iiKHlu, ( n*l t h"vttrt ftis ^ 
in his first iniV'*',i}; nf 4iiv jrtin to itviiv a a ;m 
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guise for the sake of the border States a disguise which \ 
be thrown off. Dr. Furness and Sumner both trusted a 
deal in God. I said that I had heard all rny life that God \ 
end slavery " in His own good time," but had learned from hi 
that when reformation was left to God, He brought it about 
hell-fire. That, I urged, was just our peril, and it could be av 
only by using the natural weapon of liberty namely, II 
itself. I knew slavery and the slaveholders well ; if the ] 
dent and Congress should at once declare every slave in An 
free, every Southerner would have to stay at home and guai 
slaves. There could be no war. We could then pay al 
owners with the cost of the army for one month. Furnes 
Sumner earnestly accepted my doctrine, and Sumner begge 
to devote myself to spreading it through the North and W< 

In New York I listened to a characteristic address giv< 
Henry Ward Beecher, at the Island of the Two Brothe 
the Brooklyn Phalanx. He delighted the soldiers by h: 
tisticaHy homely eloquence. Expressing his proud reso' 
to fulfil his constitutional duty in running after fugitive s 
he confessed to a liability to be taken suddenly lame on 
occasions, his acted lameness being funny. He described 
in dealing with a rebellious child, you first tried persuasion 
bribery, and finally " a sound spanking," which raised a 
in which I could not join. Mrs. Stowe was present, and i: 
spirits. She was a plain woman, or would have been 
could one have seen her without the halo of " Uncle ' 
Cabin." 

The ministers who once rebuked our anti-slavery sei 
were now preaching in the same way. The Rev. Dr. Lo1 
meeting the Rev. Dr. Bellows, confessed that he could sc; 
keep from swearing. Dr. Bellows replied that he also h 
late been tempted, and had found some relief in reading D 
Psalms about his enemies. In Boston (July 7) I heard ; 
Edward Everett Hale, since then become an institution in hi 



During my summer vaeution I was continually pr< 
and lecturing on the theme that filled all minds. On n 
to Newport, R.I., to preach for my dear friend Charles T, ' 
I travelled with Horace (lireeley, who had recently cli 
political partnership with Seward and Tlmrlow Weed. 
denied earnestly any ill-will toward Seward, hut said he 
faith in him as a minister. " Seward has, and always mus 
a policy ; a policy is just what we don't want. We want 
ness." He was haunted by fear of a. restoration of th 
power. u Wit may wake* up sunn* fine morning and f'i 
Democratic party wheeled around and united on some h 
ruinous concession for peace." I found, that the pain 
sponsihility of editing; the Tribune wen* telling on hin: 
He gave me to read an interesting newspaper letter by " < 
(Whitelaw Reid), and in talking it over In* deplored 1 
connection with journalism. ** A man had letter be 
carrier than a journalist.'* Then* was an almost infantine 
in his eyes as he said this. With the cry of the Tribune. 
time, u Forward to Richmond ! " (where the Confederate 
ment was to fix its capital on July 20) I rould not syni] 
having still tlie hope* that our armies should only ocev 
border with camps that should be refuges and asylums for 
so compelling slaveholders to return to their homes, 

At Ksigleswrxxl, N.J., 1 adtln.sst*<l the sehool estalrfislu 
by Theodore Weld. It was a puimrr institution in man; 
the first in which young women were found educating the 
In the gymnasium, rowing in boats, and making * reeo 
swimming and high diving, Under the tuition of Theodo: 
and his wife (one of the famous (irimke sisters of South C 
who there rebelled against slavery), and undrr the iiiflii 
Mr* and Mrs, Marcus Spring, peeuniary fotuulers of the ,HC! 
anti-slavery sentiment had for many years been of a bol 
Mrs, Spring, an areoniplished lady, h,i<l during the John 
affair gained permission to nurse the survivors in their 
prison. She* had also obtained the bodies of voting Hax 
Stevens, who hud longed to be buried in a fret* bud, I wa; 
their graves at Kagleswood. Mr. Spring bad obtained a 
of letters and docnnu'nts found in the establishment o 
dealers in Alexandria, Va. It was strange, indeed, to re?; 
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these happy girls at Eagleswood this correspondence rel 
to the prices and sales of comely girls and boys. I shudc 
to think that these things had gone on in my native region wr 
my ever suspecting their existence, and found that Nemesi< 
become the doorkeeper of that Alexandria slave-pen (Ke- 
& Co.) then (1861) filled with white prisoners.* 

I visited Easton, Pa., to meet my mother and sister, the 

of Professor March of Lafayette College. They had just ai 

from Fredericksburg, Va., after a perilous journey of ten 

My mother had taken up such strong opinions against sea 

that her continuance in Fredericksburg had become imprr 

I wrote down at the time some notes of my mother's state] 

When it was found that, come what might, the conventi 

Richmond would vote down any ordinance of secession, a 

circular was sent to every prominent Democrat in the 

demanding his instant appearance in Richmond ; and 

these had flooded the city the convention was informed 

unless they would at once put Virginia out of the Unio: 

would be superseded by another convention, even if it mi 

done by violence. My mother seemed to think that the ma 

voted for secession with pistols at their heads. In this st 

mistaken; the majority did not vote for it at all. At the c 

moment, when the final vote was about to be taken, Lir 

proclamation came demanding of Virginia a quota of tro< 

fight Southerners. The anti-secession leaders then lei 

convention, some of them in tears, and the minority had i 

own way. Had the President delayed that ill-timed pro< 

tion thirty-six hours, Virginia would have been kept : 

Union. The convention would have adjourned, and ai 

could not have been elected. It was physically impc 

My mother told me that her brother, Travers Danie! 

pleaded passionately against secession. Some months 

ward an old Democrat asked him what he was doin ; 

replied, "Carrying weapons against my country; it is wh 

^^A -rrmit* "I-\OT-+TT "hoxro -frvr -fTrirfxr f7PrQ T^PPTI TirinPlTlP" "H 



The speeches made by Wendell Phillips during I ho y 
were the most eloquent ever delivered in Amerieu.. Sc 
them are found in Redpatlfs volume of his speeches 
and may at this day be read with the deepest interest. I: 
after hearing Phillips, said, " A poor negro who cannot re 
the finest living orator. It is wonderful to see this orr 
person, whom one might expert to find in the galleries of 
devoting himself to the humble slave. His wit remind* 
Charles Lamb. A coloured speaker, Charles Remond, 
to George Washington, the slave-holder, culled 
scoundrel When Phillips spoke he objected to the 
"It isn't graphic., Charles. If you call tieorgv Washi 
scoundrel, what word have* you got left todcscribe Frank V 
Octavius Frothiugham told me that Hie most eloquent s] 
ever heard was given in New York by damson. I hav 
times heard thrilling speeches by (iarrison. tin* rharm < 
was the self-forget fulness with which he threw himself 
subject. 

(..iarrison gradually became a frank unbeliever in the c 
creeds, and even wrote a vindication of Thomas Pa 
Mrs. Stowe said with truth that there was more ot the old 
prophet about him than about any other man in Amei 

On the -evening of Sunday, July 21, iW>i, I preaelu 
Unitarian church at New Bedford, Mass. The built 
crowded, the papers having said much of my being from 
whose capital had become that of the Confederacy the da 
While 1. stood there picturing an American millennium < 
and peace at hand, thousands of United States soldiers i 
Bull Rim were lining the roads to Washington with tl 
or the fallen. The New Bedford Quakers were present 
number, and grasped my hand because above I hi* armies 
the banner of Peace, con tending that no drop of bloc 
be shed if the President proclaimed freedom fur t*ve 
Not one man or woman did I meet in New England wh< 
agree with me in that ; but the President, who assumed 
of determining without aid of Congress or court a eonsi 
issue on which statesmen had been divided for general 
on it plunging the nation into war, was scrupulous about 
slavery, and on Monday morning tht* fearful tidings of d 
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slaughter arrived. The next morning I breakfasted in B< 
at the house of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, with the 
W. H. Channing, and found them less hopeful than mys 
the effect of defeat on opening Northern eyes. They 
justified ; some pulpits began to explain the defeat as a pi 
ment for beginning an attack on Sunday, and the Pre< 
responded by proclaiming a day of fasting and prayer ! '. 
in the history of the world was a tremendous national expe: 
more entirely wasted. 

I went to Concord, but optimism had fled even froi 
home of Emerson. The town was in trepidation for the f 
several of its youths who had not been heard from sin< 
disaster at Manassas. Emerson said, " We need a more sci 
knowledge of the nature of a rattlesnake, and may be tau^ 
this defeat ; but in view of the odds in the late battle it aj 
doubtful whether the same multiplication-table is used in 
ington that prevails in New England." Thoreau, sadly 
health, was the only cheerful man in Concord ; he was in "<. 
of exaltation about the moral regeneration of the nation, 
with Emerson to Boston for the Saturday Club dinner (Ju 
Motley and Channing were present, and a goodly compa 
sembled to welcome the guests. But I had reason to rem 
the saying of Voltaire, " I hate War ; it spoils converse 
Heavy on every mind was the humiliation of the flight of a 
of that army which had gone to Washington singing, cc \ 
coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand str< 
There was a cruel disillusion, but for myself it related ra1 
the administration than to the soldiers, who had been se 
under the order of July 17 not so much to fight slaveholc 
to catch their escaping slaves for them. Emerson sai< 
the Union is incapable of securing universal freedo 
disruption were as the breaking up of a frog pond, 
justice is the aim of war one may naturally rather t 
than shoot." 

T4- Twr-,o i~v^4*--Pn1 4-/-V \r\r\\T orv\iirrl -fho-f- f'iTVIo i 



It had been whispered around by anti-slavery men, 
to be inspired by the President that he was really will 
that he could not deal directly with slavery until alt 
military success had placed him in a position to do sc 
pressure of that kind had been brought on Horace 
resulting in the Tribune^ cry, " On to Richmond ! n 
vanco was made, tin* Bull Run 'disaster followed, and 
Greeley was made the scapegoat. 

Knowing Horace* (iiveley well, 1 felt the injustic 
public, fury against him, and, on hearing that, his he: 
broken down under the* denunciations, wrote him a 1 
which came the following answer :- 

NPAV YitKK. Aitf. i; 

MY IVKAK OONWAY, ! have yours of the t.jth, 1 liave 
ill, and am yet too weak to work, yd am doinj; so been us 
1 scarcely slept at all for it week ; now the best I ean do is I 
or three hours* uneasy oblivion every night. But I hope 1 si 
The Tribune did sutler considerably by the truth told bj 
etc., about the want, of purpose anil management ;it W; 
and I think would have been ruined had I not resolved t 
thu storm. 1 ditl it very badly, for I was all but insane, yet 
will yet be well with us. You see that everybody is now s; 
we were right originally with regard to Srt.il f, etc., and 
Cabinet ought to be reconstituted. My strong ohjt'etit 
attack on the Cabinet was that it would (bemuse uf the ir 
fury against the Tribune] keep them in when they want 1 
No President cmilft afford to have it said tfuit a newspaper 1 
him to give kittle and then turned out his Cabinet hecau 
that battle. 

My friend, the* hour is very dark ; but f have not lost it 
God* If this people in worthy to fight and \viu a battle f 
and Law, that battle will be won ; if they are not, I do uo 
there! is any more u plac.e for so weak and poor ait wstniinen 
If our business requires tint humiliation tf utter disrontli 
will lie our portiwi, and the Father of all (iootl will work ou 
ends through other and purer agencies. In any ease, mu 
the end may be postfK'med and obseured, Ihh in/iTiiiil ticht 
the doom of slavery* 

And so, asking your prayers that my unworthine^s nyj 
hinder or pcatpone the fulfilment of (kiefs bt!iif,*fi purposes, 
Yours., HniiM'K (1 
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I 

If In passing through New York again I was the guest of Octa- 

vius Frothingham, to whose congregation I preached. He 
invited two or three leading men to meet me, among them 
Henry Ward Beecher. We felt it important in the crisis brought 
on by what seemed the restoration of Pierce and Buchanan in 
the President elected as a Republican, that as public teachers 
we should see eye to eye. Beecher was angry enough, but his 
humour was irrepressible. I remarked to him that it was aboul 
time for some American prophet to imitate the ancient prophei 
and break a big pitcher on Pennsylvania Avenue, proclaiming 
that so should our guilty nation be broken to pieces. He replied 
" You would only lose your crockery unless you hit somebody.' 
They all agreed with my plan of reaching the rebellion by striking 
at its heart, slavery, but only Frothingham seemed to think i 
practicable. 

I went back to Cincinnati somewhat disheartened. At time 
travelling with rough and brutal soldiers, it appeared to m 
horrible that the great and noble cause of freedom should b 
given over to such hands. My journey to Washington and th 
East had been a pilgrimage to the houses of the interpreters i 
search of light to guide me in my own duties as the minister of 
great church close to the land of slavery. Alas ! the anti 
slavery fraternity was shattered. The President's determinatio: 
to settle the issue by a duel had flushed our band like a flock c 
wild turkeys, and we could not get together again. In our Virgini 
woods, the sportsman having flushed a flock used a turkey-bon 
whistle, whose imitation of their voices led the poor birds withi 
reach of his gun ; and now the fife, pretending to play the marc 
of liberty, was leading some of our best abolitionists to espouse 
suicidal war ! 

Well, I must sound my little pipe as well as I could, 
brought my own congregation to sympathise with my plan, an 
that was encouraging, for among my hearers were Alphonzo Taf 
Judge Hoadly, William Greene, Judge Stallo, and some eminei 

T-xitr'Ii*k^i~n- fv^vi-i r\ -pvi /-\tn re -fT-i/aoo Vvninrr T /aomnckt- T^ T-Tor-ricrkn Id" 



read\- to pay me for sueh leetures. This 1 refused 
addresses to be useful inti>t In* those uf ,i man reared ii 
son of a slaveholder, and entirely unpaid. But as I \v 
the leetures should be entirely gratuitous I agreed 

, friends at Washington >hould pay the bills fur the ha 

and this was done through Senator Simmer. 

I was astonished at the frehlenr*.s of the oppos 
which my argument for immrdiate an*! universal em 

ti as a war measure was met. At Xeiua, wheie 1 began, 

invited were not given, but when leaving the h.tll 
gentleman, pale with exrifemenf, haranguing '-.rvvra 
wlio had been inside; ,t % ; I stepped out *t lift* d*ur I 
say, ** Every word was taKe a 1 * hrll ! '* At Yellow 
addressed the students in Antioeh <'ullri.tr, !'ortv of 

* men had enlistetl in the annv, and I behrvr thr temal 
forthelirst time felt some iutenonty, Ammn; theeuli^te 

; was a grandson t{ the famou-* Alexandra- Hanulton, 

: very attrartive youth, and the eollrge pie-.tilrut, Tin 

told me that he wan of upright rhura* In and studiou* 

Member o| < ongirs's Iridr! of th plo li\*j\ I >f moi 

repliitl in lu. iKtvton meat) Hr tt..inrd lh* \\hite 

: that \ve abulifiiifii'4 s h.ivm bitm^hf i! f!i? \\u r 

\ ttying to biiiig a Ittude nt nt 4 :ti*< mil* I HUM tn t ikr 

* out ot iltiii mouth , Di iii\ -It pri mnlh !< uiotr 

If M'Mll toll* flu! ,M'i'4f li\ * ? '."I'* U I* * Mi Ii 

' straight iiniluiiit, witii 1* ju^ nf - ..'<it4i, ?, i*< i\* ^nui 

' lliHlltllllfill i .Uleil tip tMttii p*iU M s ,il^l tt ,T 'i f (< * 5 M 4 rW 

j !!it*!ifitt! t \^yiil, lot 4 s\4ii- , \ ,4, i;: * } ., ,: / i; 4 i*; , 

! 

A few ntoftflt^ .tltet III!-, i ills* i iii itj . 4 if, tl, !m!i< 
Mho wiote it uas huii'rtl HI pit n, uJnl^ tin I if!?* i',s .^ 

Hi In r n*|Jn!si ln^Mi uiia ut exe 
the \\iub- 1 tfi*i4rf j , 
litter men* the onlv li*.til' us nl lit J i ,n rrm 

i vinifed every iiitpHiLtiif tuun in U 1 -*^ i^i t*w | tit 

1 and my ler Hue on flu n e, H! tin u, K, 4 tt r v*r|l n 

* 

* the Itirat IMJHI,, 1 m,de the i*f{ii^tiiLni *i 
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people, and was able to report to my friends in Congress the 
majority of people in Ohio were in favour of immediate 
universal emancipation as a war measure. 

It was a sad trial to be so much absent from my wife 
child, but she was as enthusiastic for the cause as mysel: 
was surrounded by relatives and friends. Every Sunday me 
I managed to be in my pulpit, and every moment when '. 
not lecturing or preaching was devoted to the preparation < 
book on the absorbing subject. 



CHAPTKK XXI L 

"The .Rejectee! St tine* " The l*rfjwt**nt Gritrr.il Fremont -Letter fi 

\V. IL ('hunninj; Lev, tun* in Washington Talk with Pre.sid 
Lincoln Kmt'ratw- -J, K. Lmvrll St-want Senator Suimu 
An Arraignment of War AWmlrll Phillips Mobhtui in Cincini 
Unit, arm n (*<wfm*mu* l.r.ivinjt riut'innuti Our Old Hom< 
Virginia(*arryin^ tnr Si.ivrs tti Ohio -Tmnhlrs in Haltimoi 
Laura iiriti^nuin- A iVtrin hy Julia Waul ItiAvv. 

AT that tinu* of agt^ny I n'ci'ivi*d infnnnutiou frtnn Washing 
that the Republic of Haiti had st*nf a inrssrnp*r t< Washing 
to rc^quest: permission to send tltm* an ambassador , rind t 
the Secretary of Statc\ after s*jnt* rvasinn, had at last answei 
"The 1 fart is, Washington cannot reerivr a 1>1; ick Minister, 11 

Then there arcst* lie fore me as if in letters uf tlamt* : - 

The $tun<? which the tntilJt'ra n'j<rtt*tl is inwrnc the of 
comer. 

And fall tm this shall lw ; Imi 

whomsoever it fall it grind / p^u-tier. 

Then I set myst^f to wrifr the little book rntitled, u< 
Rejected Stone : or Insurrection vs. Kesurrection in Antet 
By a Native of Virginia." 

From this work, which h.ut a large cucuiutum, but in ; 
naturally forgotten, I quote a few {uragraphs : 

It in the inrstitnublr of mil 1 jirr^nf mndititw, that w 1 
come to |>t!ri:eivi* , f i weak jniint tti *tn tn^anic law - a htoitc left 
that it. fundamental onr. . . . 

That is*, i*^n*iitilly /ialirr% 

The fiinn in which it Htitntb for * is Wir* Affivan Slave. 
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We have already had our experience, and if we do not profit 
'tis our own loss. Men who leap from precipices do not impei 
law of gravitation. Obey the truth, and it comes a life-giving 
beam out of heaven ; disobey, and it comes all the same, but : 
deadly sun-stroke. 

Ages of wrong have, like cold, hard glaciers, graven on this 
stone the sacred signs of the laws that cannot be broken ; n 
stands in our midst the touchstone of every virtue. 

There is a print of nails in his hands, and a hollow wound 
side ; and though as a sheep before his shearers he is dumb, a 
comes from behind him, saying, " What for this least one of my br 
you do or do not, you do or do not unto me." 

Although the Boston house (Walker, Wise & Co.) br 
out a seemingly militant book in blood-red covers, its 
chapter, " The Great Method of Peace," declared War " a 
wrong," and that it is because " the victories of Peace r< 
so much more courage than those of War that they are 
won." We have the courage to slay and be slain, but not e: 
to touch slavery. " Slavery alone renders the present at 
of the South possible. It is only because a slave can be 1 
home to till the soil that the white man is able to bear at 
the army. Should it be once announced that every slav 
in the eye of the country a free man, each Southerner 
have to hurry home to be his own home-guard and his own " 
provisioner. Such a measure would disband the Southern j 
and pin every rebel to his home." 

The response to my book was astonishing. It was rev 
by the whole Press, and in every case with earnestness, 
protests were comparatively few. I cannot remember wl 
any stratagem was intended in withholding my name, bu1 
it was ineffectual ; the name of the " Virginian " was shoul 
all sides. I received sympathetic letters from eminent me 
women ; Sumner wrote that he had sent the book to the 
dent, who told him he was reading it with interest. 

It was, I believe, to the President himself that the 



their slaves, if any they ha\v, an* hfivby dfelaivd fnvine] 
This proclamation from the ^fiifral who had bfen the first ] 
publican candidate for flu* Pivsidfucy was issiifd August 
and sent a thrill of joy tlwwijhnut the Nurth. The* hvsid< 
believed it contrary to an Ail of Congress of August (>, wh 
warranted only confiscation, but not a ilftfnnin.it ion of the fut 
condition of thf propfity Nfi/fd. tiewral Ftvinont eonten< 
that if thf slav<s weif ronlisrated thfy must either In* free 
the United States must enslave thfin. In their rorrespondei 
which was private, Fivmont ivfu^fd to modi!\ hU |io< lamuti 
as requested, and tlu* biirdfii wan thrown <n thf Prf'iident. 

The el'feet of Fremont's pifulamatinn in thf S<uth-\Vest ' 
instantaneous, aitd justilii*d all that I It id ptfdirtfd as 
result of^sueli a <iedaratin ty thf l*if lfnt 1L i! prurlanut.1 
of fr*Hdom was eehoed from p!intatin In platilatitm all al 
flic* Mississippi, Tennessee, and K*d it\ri s m *nmu'h that 
panic of the sham loyalists was trti at thf t aptful, and the i 
straight lilow at our dragon t'fVoUftl. I hit rvm Utis was 
enough; Fn*mont was in himsfU a prot-litu.ition <f lil>erat 
and on <>ett>ber ^4 be wa* ifmovftt. 

This wan a staf^frtng blow. A vast tufftin^ ot intli^nat 
prt.siclt*d over by Judge Stallo, was bfltl in Tnini-r Hall, (*inrint 
wiiidi derbp'd th.it ** tin* rowartllv .nut unworthy means 
which the fjovernntent rflrtlrd the rfinova! *f Fffinont just. 
the people in tlie wois! fr.ir^ of thf itfMgtH and ju;ditieatior 
the 5idmiiHtrati>n." My Npt-n-h at fbi^ inn'tiiii* brni^ht. I 
the York //ir*iW (OrtnU.*r jHj a <lriii4ini fir inv snj.pn*s 

by the goveiwiit'iit a.s a ** tfVfifful tiaitor," Thf pa>si# 
the /IffiiW liuiiifl ttfastin wa% ; 



Till* polli'V t tilt* nlllillii -ft 4t|M}i \u!I b 



in all it^ full jiirtui 1 ., tint if ), -hh lh- jntti *l <.t i pititul .V 
nf cntr j*opl* the isiiiiitti'i t '4i\r h,!*l'^ .'*h, ittn krrj'U! 

Ill ||4)t WUtt'f Itil ftt^hty-UVf* V t< . H*V\ pin l|';f.itf U it*!** *iul ' 

and that if t> >nly bf*U'' *i t| 4 i '.-$vilitv v\Ju^h t'-u > tu t*iul 
impmlent rkitii ul that li.iiidtnl to M*tiiff f in>t MV^IJ m**ii and u< 
whu*h tnuk^s ivil \vu pi".ib|r. A d*''' Ui.^t flit fMUii 
IgnoreH the lelutiun *! .Ktvi*>\ ntd* fh<- TAU. Il*^" 1 * hf-t* 
monu*nt rut anny nt tin Sn>uth, but a hui v.uatd. 
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A company of gentlemen in Boston wished to distribute 
" The Rejected Stone " among the soldiers, and I gladly relin 
quished my royalty for that large edition. Shortly after, wher 
I was at Worcester, Mass., a lady came up after my lecture 
and showed me a copy of the soldier's edition with its clotl 
cover torn across ; she had sent it to her son, and it proved c 
breastplate against a bullet that would have killed him. 

My old church edifice in Washington, used as a storehouse 
of ammunition at the outbreak of war, became a hospital aftei 
the Bull Run disaster. The congregation was by this time 
entirely converted to anti-slavery opinions, and would have 
welcomed me back again. But I would have brought then 
into trouble again by denouncing the administration anc 
its slave-guarding generals. So they called my friend W. H 
Channing, who united with his hatred of slavery a faith in militar 
methods which I had not. 

I received a letter from Channing, dated at Washington 
January 13, 1862, in which he said: 

I shall depend upon your preaching for me whenever you com< 
It will be an excellent opportunity to reknit the old friendly tie 
between you and the congregation, and to re-establish relationshi 
with your many acquaintances in Washington. . . . Thus far tt 
prospect is good, and continually improving, of reorganising a larg 
and strong society here. The season is at length ripe for such 
movement. And unless the nation is "broken up which Providers 
forbid in mercy next summer's solstice will shine down upon 
healthy growth of the Tree of Life, well rooted and crowned wit 
swelling fruit. But all must depend on the issue of the war for Free 
dom. And what is that issue to be ? I scarcely dare, any longe 
to conjecture. This mysterious nightmare, which chokes the breal 
and palsies the limbs of the Republic, grows more horribly oppressn 
to me each hour. Of course, we all keep repeating to ourselves an 
to one another : " Wait yet a little longer. When the Cairo expeditic 
opens the Mississippi, and Buell advances, and Burnside lands c 
the Rappahannock, etc. etc., then we shall see what we shall see, 



it is that " gives us pause M and sicklies our thought, ami turns a^ 
heroic, patriotism. You have struck the white in your " Rejec 
Stout 1 ." And one asks with awe whether it is not already too 1 
to save the " United States M ? . . . Tin* Secretary of State is sagaei 
hut lie is over-sanguine and over-subtle. I agree with the, la 
and increasing body of statesmen who believe that a policy of Em 
cipation and speedy military and naval successes will alone ' 
peace abroad and restoration of the republic at home. *' A I< 
Union" or "Disintegration 11 is the only alternative. But it 
Atheism not to /io/f*. So I close with friendly regards to all in ( 
cinnati.- Yours in good hope. 

Having to visit Washington in January, rS6>, I had i 
happiness of finding myself one** moiv in cordial relations w 
my old friends. The attti-4a\vry feeling in Congress, in i 
absence of Southern members, and in tin* citv. bad grown strt 
though to institute a course of lectures by prominent men fr 
all parts of the* country on the national crisis, "rin* Itrturus w 
given in tin* theatre of tlir Smithstinian Institution. My o 
lecture, was given in jatmaiy 17, and was attend**tl by Stcret; 
Chase* and tthi*r leading statesmen, The tith* nf my leeti 
"The Ciolden Hour," was derivetl frtnii au olil journal wh 
contained tlus pretentled ailvrilisniirnt ; 4 * /,*%'/. -Yt*st.rd 
somuwhcTt! lH'*twt**n sunriM* and stutsrt, a (ilden Hour, set w 
sixty diamond minti*s. n 

Tlu* Ciiildi*!! Htmr f tlu* natiun was that in which far 
first time in its history tht* mtwlri'oUH maciness of ^Livery 1 
unsealed tht c'linstitutioual war jmwrr to eradicate for i*vc*r t 
root of all our *vils. 

HriKitor Hiiii!iit*r Hii|gi*"'}i'd that 1 shfMihi fall on t!i<* Pn^idi 
I hud mkgiviiij4*i IHHMUM* tf iv {>niih< aiumtft\ei'>ions in C 
cittniiti on his rc*moval of FiriitMitt, tmf Sumwi jit*pared 
way for a rail by Cliaiiiiini* and my *r!f, thi* hoiu t${ H a.m. he 
fixed by the l*ri H 4iIt*iil Wlint \\r aiuvm! at thr Whit** Uou< 
woman with ;i litth* * tiild wa \\attm^ t the anfr ruoin. S 
now awl then wrpt, tml sail nothtsv;, Tin" Pii-attt^il saw 
first, and slit* ranttt tint M<l*ant. W* i *sijr tiin*il that M 
priscmc*r was thai lav !t-!iM"'il, 'lh I*i*'4ti^iit rctcivecl 
grarifiitHly. Mr, ('hauninjf havitu*. t^'^tui l*v t-xpi*". -inj; his bti 
that the o|)|iiirfiiiiily of tiir nation to litl it^'tf <*f slavery I 
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arrived, Mr. Lincoln asked how he thought they might 

themselves of it. Channing suggested emancipation with 

pensation for the slaves. The President said he had for 

been in favour of that plan. When the President turned to : 

asked whether we might not look to him as the coming Deli 

of the Nation from its one great evil. What would not 

man achieve for mankind who should free America from sla^ 

He said, " Perhaps we may be better able to do something ir 

direction after a while than we are now." I said, " Mr. Pres: 

do you believe the masses of the American people would ha: 

as their deliverer if, at the end of this war, the Union shot 

surviving and slavery still in it ? " " Yes, if they were 1 

that slavery was on the downhill." I ventured to say, 

fathers compromised with slavery because they thought it c 

downhill ; hence war to-day." The President said, " I 

the country grows in this direction daily, and I am not wi 

hope that something of the desire of you and your friends ir 

accomplished. Perhaps it may be in the way suggested 

thirsty soul in Maine who found he could only get liquor f 

druggist ; as his robust appearance forbade the plea of sic 

he called for soda, and whispered, c Couldn't you put a d: 

the creeter intu it unbeknownst to yourself ? ' " Turning " 

the President said, " In working in the anti-slavery mov 

you may naturally come in contact with a good many peop] 

agree with you, and possibly may over-estimate the num 

the country who hold such views. But the position in 

I am placed brings me into some knowledge of opinions 

parts of the country and of many different kinds of people 

it appears to me that the great masses of this country care 

paratively little about the negro, and are anxious only for m 

successes." We had, I think, risen to leave, and had tit 

him for his friendly reception, when he said, " We shall n 

the anti-slavery feeling in the country, and more ; you < 

home and try to bring the people to your views ; and yo 

r*r\-r-r r\ t^-TT4-Vi4^-i rr T7YVI1 lilrO. <}V\rY1Tf" fTl O 1 "f + Vl O 4" XXTlll T"1 C*1 TV Tlrvn''f 



During thr run versa! inn Mr, Lincoln iveunvd several tin 
to Channing's suggestion of prruniary romprnsation for email 
patrd slavrs, and rxprrssrd profound sympathy with the Stnv 
ernrrs who* by no fault of their own, h;itl heroine socially a 
oommrrrially bound up with the institution. As a Virgin!; 
with many relatives and frirnds in tin* ronfrdrratr ranks : 
responded warmly to his srntimrnts toward tlte Southern peoj 
albeit feeling more angry than hr srnnrd to lie against the in: 
tution preying on that lain! like a ghoul. 

I frit some regret th.it my frirnd (-hanning's pH idea ah< 
compensated rnunripation should havr oeeupird so much 
the ron versa I it HI. The President srrmrd to think that we w 
mainly concerned for the nr?*ro rare, wlu'mr; thr thini; of inn 
diatts iiri{.Mr!ai!r-e was the libnation ol *ui i-tnin* nuntry fr 
the horror* of war and its < an .*%, Su t.u a*, tin- ;*rt\it trouhlt 
the time wan rint".*nied t tlif iir;*j $s ** s wnr .tutrun 1 ; l*"*s than 
soldiers and the st>rrowful htmie, lu*ia \vln h th<*\ had parted 

I left tlte Whitf Ittnisr wit It a trrhni; f dfpu^sion. It ^ 
plain to me that thr Union \vntild I>r |Hfrt \vl at \vhatrvrrco 
also that Ihougli tin* Pfenidnif t^lf th.it slavriv 'htmhl end, 
hatl no notion t>i any othei itn%tfr of ptr ,n vui?j th* l ! nitin exe 
military forrr. Tin* tdt%t tit.it pra r mtihl h** rrutril l>y j 
claiming frrrdoin sremtul t* hint, 1 think, a uirir irli|i<nts fa 
I had no opportunity of irjMMluif; thr at*;ninrnt . f tv Ucti 
**The (Joldrn Htmr, 1 * and drtruiuitni to inast if with 
rrftri*nrr to our mnvrr'atiw aitd piit4t i *h it 

Havini: to In fine Iwtotr flit* iMiian* !}-itjiit LtM^iff in Bos1 
f went on If* that nty. it u,i. ttiv lu -I vt.it tn Boston si 
thr apjiraruarr of " 'Ilir Krjrt ! j-ton**. M tnd thr htnary i 
had pirjMrrd lot in* a >;tMt hrumi. I In* w.i a jjiaml din 
at the* Parker Hou^*, Alnnt thirty wn* |*it-^nl among tl 
, Hulitir , 1 owrll, \Vlupplr. and a ntifii!**i ot Harv 
rj4, Jatnr* T, Fn-Id 1 . hi in-*, at th ii^ad nt thr tahlr. Tl 
wen* no ,sprrchri rxrrpt th.it wfu* h ! v\'a-* * ,i!!rd >n til uiakr, 
wiiirh was a bru'f statrin^itt ci my uitrvi'Wi with 
Prrsidrnt aiu! l%tdiitg mm in \\.r.hmj;ton, I did 
go into thr detail*; uf my hrin* a-. jir|ti*il fttr the IIT 
brforr thr Kmannjuittim l-rajt** 1 ' ; ' illf ktt^tt-uu; that Ktn* 
was iihf*tit ti givt* in lli^4iii a ltjur <u ** \niri t an (avi 
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tion," also that he was to lecture at the Smithsonian Institutio: 
on January 31, I submitted to him privately the substance c 
my new lecture. 

He came to my room in the Parker House and we went ove 
carefully every point. 

One paragraph read to him was the following : 

The naturalist Thoreau used to amuse us much by thrusting h: 
hand into the Concord River, and drawing out at will a fine fisl 
which would lie quietly in his hand ; when we thrust in ours, th 
fish would scamper out of reach. It seemed like a miracle, unt 
he explained to us that his power to take up the fish depended upo 
his knowledge of the colour and location of the fish's eggs. Tt 
bream will protect its spawn ; and when Thoreau placed his ban 
underneath that, the fish, in order to protect it, would swim imnn 
diately over it, and the fingers had only to close for it to be cangh 
Slavery is the spawn out of which the armed forces of treason an 
rebellion in the South have been hatched ; and by an inviolab 
instinct they will rush, at any cost, to protect slavery. You ha^ 
only to take slavery in your grasp, then close your fingers aroun 
the rebellion. 

I went on to point out that slavery was the commissariat ( 
the Southern army ; it was the slave's toil on the farm the 
supplied the soldier's ration ; the negro pointed the soldier at i; 
as the soldier pointed his gun at us. 

I begged Emerson to mention anything not clear or nc 
conclusive in my statement, for it was one that had not bee 
fully set before the country, and if he thought it sound I shoul 
print it. But if he found it sound I wished to submit to bin 
with all deference, whether he ought not to give expression 1 
it in his approaching lecture. Emerson was great enough t 
recognise that this demand was made in all humility, and the 
events had made me a messenger from the race and realm whos 
small voice was drowned by the drum. He thought my argi 
ment sound. " It is forcibly put, but I fear its morality will I 



in tin- Atlantic .Vwithlv* April f^fc* with a fontnoto india 
tin* addition madr ui'ti-r ow inb*rvu'W. If was printed beh 
an urtirlr by wvst>U. " Th'ii and Now in ilir Old Domini 
and ow by l.owrll. 

Lowi'H was printing a sritt^ { papnx in the* style oi 
" Billow l*apt'rs/* but whirl* showrd a sad divliiu* in tht gi 
that wrott* that wondri fttl wojk. Ih* now **voktd again 
% * Kov, HOUKT Wilbur/* \vlu> rompatvs t !*.** wishing to tie 
sluvriv at an tnd, *o far *i i ojr r, jviTiunmt was ron'tnu % ( 
philt,tdpiirH U!IH, Mnpati* lit 'l tl. .!ou ./.m-uli b\ whifhn; 
U\uU polltwtv; to In*,;, in i -I on * itttn ; i<u th- polliwi^/s 
Aittr III!*' l!oiui -a\ , " ! v.o;ild d' uot;*^*^ ha Iilv or vi 
ivt'ly, not pifauii** f* jo ; thf i lln*w <j I i<\s*lrn. <-. \'MhsjM 
HltM^Ult* t^! in* 1 tlH u* ai.- .:u- thf *.H "'..'i .u- !ii|n4l 
fleeter? si /a'/w*''' Sw/w^s li ';: ?-.'J * "' j 

It nut 4 hi\i b'*n ti'a iMiflv paitilui t* |M-A>!| ti> tincl 
lit* had df. librd I\in * '*n bv ; <!1i* itJ"t .1 < a phil l id|uilr 
it wa*. mote than p.unttil lo in ^ii f ; !i\i\ ttrnl to Utui 
luiijnii| % .t * m h a iiioin -nt ^ , mi i ^-tr \ . \ ^ idni : to K 
-.on % . aiti I pitntr.1 br al hf^T .t-i-h^ i*. 1 Mtit qtitit, 
stitnild ha\- b^'ll M //i\V//* ^ /;!/ l^V? 't;f,i s,i/vr s wm 
\W \M*t' dttMdv iH%!ii|* Uil ; A*' ii.i4 tot i \ - it b**'n I*UK 

111 bllfilif'H ail4 III {I't*r^ fill ' J**- >i|,il!r i^*Mh. bill**; 

That Low* 4 !! *i*ull i*^:.mJ all lii. .1 .,}*p"lv v t lln >inls, 

to itliMM* unliton Uom i*ti i a ' M- j f '^ '' in* * tin% 



pnbli nurd. If -*i b a I:MU - l AU *o!l uutr in 
uhat *<ld IMTN^I > tl'( I m -In \\;*uiav - **nd 
k, M 'Uu* <i**ld' Hoot/' u ,. t 1 -.vMv- J -bl- ].<d, t wa- 
to i}i vut* I^ti I- ,: *o !.; *./'! iMtd*t tSr 



from tin* i *,,v "t J^in M ?J 
Allnditt^ to in in\-'t!ti!j i t 
mnttn tit 4 %uI '* Uil<h vouj . 
iKH.uiu 4 a pfov*il*. 

Tilt' I* V4lStl*lII 4*M*li t - - i T. ***> f *"3,>. U*'M>;li t* 
Oltl' ** S.i'V* of ( Mfii'ohJ " t'i \\ , J'H'/J' J 1 , ttii sl * 'M !'''t f ' 
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it was preaching to Merlins bound in prisons of air by their own 
irreversible spell. 

Emerson told me that while in Washington he was received 
at the White House. Mr. Lincoln extended his hand cordially 
and said : " Mr. Emerson, I remember having heard you give a 
lecture in the West, in which you remarked that every Ken- 
tuckian has an air about him which seems to say, c Here I am ; 
if you don't like me, so much the worse for you ! ' " The re- 
mark, said Emerson, was witty and friendly, and the brief cal 
was pleasant no controversial points being discussed. Emersor 
also called by invitation on the Secretary of State. He was not 
however, favourably impressed by Seward. The conversatior 
began pleasantly, but someone present vexed Seward. " His 
anger," said Emerson, " had a curious effect on his face ; his 
nose appeared twisted and almost corvine." 

While I was in Washington (January, 1862), information give] 
me by Senator Sumner increased my distrust of Seward. In th 
summer of 1861 Sumner had received from England advice 
that Secretary Seward was pursuing a singular course toward 
the British government and its representative at Washingtor 
At the same time Senator Sumner received evidences and assui 
ances of amity on the part of the British Government. Sumnei 
then in Boston, sped to Washington and immediately called o: 
the President, whom he found gloomy because Seward believe 
a collision with England inevitable. Sumner showed the Presiden 
his advices proving it a false alarm, and the President, great! 
relieved, begged him to hasten to Seward, who, he said, " will b 
profoundly relieved." Before going to Seward Sumner calle 
upon Lieutenant-General Scott, and on several members of th 
Cabinet, finding all in a panic about England, of which neithe 
could give any explanation except the declaration of Sewarc 
that they were verging upon a war with England. Senator Sumn( 
then visited Seward, who told him of the imminence of war wit 
England. Senator Sumner asked the evidence ; the secretar 

/vo-rr/i -M^M^A "Kii-f- "K^/N/-Y-vna trc*r"t7 o<nimc> for! in rn^int^irnnpr tll^. immiTlfvr 



would show It. The senator then left with this warning 
issues of peace and war between England and America do 
with ytm, and henceforth every statement put forth from Wa> 
concerning European powers will be carefully watched." 

The belief of Sunnier was that certain Unionists of the 
slaveholding States had convinced Seward that if a w 
England should be sprung upon the country the Conft 
would make common cause with the United States, n< 
friendliness, but as an honourable moans of receding from 
cations not contemplated by those who inaugurated the Eel 

I wrote down notes of the interview with Seward in S 1 
presence, and was authorised to report the. facts withoi 
his name, and did so in the Cincinnati (iazcttc. 

On returning to Cincinnati, February, 1862, I foi 
city demoralised by the war. Hospitals were filled with vi 
men, and ladies trained in refined and cultured homes w< 
nurses familiarised with wounds and agonies. The strec 
often filled with soldiers, whose brutality added a fen 
the horrible face of War. The main burden of my nw 
" The Golden Hour," was against War : 

The sword has two edges ; one is turned toward the u 
never fails to give him a wound for each inflicted on his air 

What does the settlement of this conquest by mere militc 
imply to the Free States ? They say that our army is not 1 
in its morale ; which means, that the young man who was gi 

last year is yet too full of culture and civilisation to butcher h 
beings after the approved Texan style. He has not forgotten 
mother and pastor taught him to overcome evil with goc 
gentleman is still to a melancholy extent predominant in 
horse and alligator sadly deficient. 

This moralisation of the soldier is the demoralisation of 1 
War is the apotheosis of brutality. Looking into the past 
it as a climax of horrors when a harlot is borne through th 
of Paris proclaimed the Goddess of Reason ; but to-day, si 
war end, the masses would seize the man whose hand reel 

* Possibly Seward got his idea from a speech of Wendell 
January 20, 1861, in which he said, " Let a British licet with ac 
the blue and red cover our Atlantic coast, and in ten days Mass 
and Carolina will stand shoulder to shoulder." 
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with human blood, and bear him on their shoulders to the \ 
House. 

Should we continue this war long enough, we shall become 
Vandals and Hessians the South says we are. 

Every great achievement of civilisation is in the way of war, 
must be abridged. Konig of Germany has given it as his op 
that distinguished generalship is inconsistent with the existence c 
telegraph. In our war both sides are cutting down all teleg 
lines which they cannot hold under military censorship. 

The freedom of the press has been proved impossible in time of 

The trial by jury the coat of mail which Character has 
for ages is torn away. 

The habeas corpus writ " the high- water mark of English libe 
is of arbitrary application. 

A short time ago we were all uttering our horror of the i 
ring, with its brutalities. Now George Wilkes announces thai 
frowning down the P. R. has crippled our military energies as a nz 
and that it must be restored. Logic seconds his motion. 

Here is Christianity itself, the civilisation of religion : for its 
genial teaching the world gave up the gods of battles Jah and 
with their thunderbolts, Mars with his spear, Odin with his s 1 
But war bids it recede : " You have heard that it hath been 
' Thou shalt love thy enemy/ but I, War, say unto thee, ' Kill 
enemy.' " 

Thus one by one these crown- jewels of our humanity mu 
dimmed or exchanged for paste. 

War stands before us to-day a fatal despot, knowing no lav 
the passion of the moment, prostrating the century before the 1 
takes the pen and plough from our hand, and gives us a sword ; : 
types into bullets ; takes away the golden rule, and re-establishc 
law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

I was informed by Sumner that the President would 
me a foreign consulate if I desired it, which I did not. Ai 
time, believing the war one of emancipation, I had though 
serving in Virginia as a chaplain, and mentioned this to Ge 
Schenck ; but when his offer came, I was filled with horr 



niary aid to any State that should " adopt gradual utx 
slavery," Congress adopted this without reminding the ] 
that only the war power authorised this, and that as a 
for repressing the rebellion it had no relevancy. Grudua 
pation was at most like firing off a gun a little at a tir 
that decree, really for prolongation of war, shocked tb 
States, They were enraged by seeing Wendell Phillips 
in Washington, receiving attentions in the Capitol, and ec 
with Lincoln. Phillips went from Washington to Ci 
where, in attempting to lecture in Pike's Opera House 
furiously mobbed. I was in Boston, but arrived soot 
cinnati. It was doubtful whether the mob was Kentt 
Ohioan. A large, jagged stone was hurled, grazing 
head, then smaller stones and eggs, some of which hit hin 
one turned off the light, and Phillips, with some meinlx 
society in boxes near him, was conducted in the darkni 
the stage to an exit on a back street. Phillips insisted 
his engagement to speak from my pulpit on Sunday, a 
to me that his visit, was particularly pleasant. Th 
excited, much indignation ; the orator was entertained bj 
citizens ; and that was, I believe, the last literal stoit 
abolitionist. 

The Western Unitarian Conference met in May, 
Detroit, and I went there for the purpose of offering the 
resolution : u That in this conflict the watchword of o 
and our church and our government should be. Met 
South ; death to slavery ! " The resolution, unanimously 
was supported with enthusiasm, Robert Collycr's spe< 
especially powerful. 

On my return to Cincinnati, 1 found letters indie 
purpose of prominent men in Boston to start in tit 
journal to advocate immediate emancipation. 1 w 
whether I would edit such a paper, and after much com 
my wife and 1 concluded on acceptance. 

My wife was giving to the hospitals all the time 
spare from our two children.* The strain on her w; 

* Eustace in his third and Emerson in his first year. After 
birth, we received the following letter, dated at Concord* 
1861 : 
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I also was beginning to drag my harness. I did not, however, 
resign my pulpit, but asked for a six months' absence. On 
June 29, 1662, I gave my parting discourse. 

Before leaving for the East we went to pass some weeks 
with our intimate friends, Mr. and Mrs. Oriel Eaton, at theii 
summer cottage, Yellow Springs. I found there enough repose 
even to indulge myself in an occasional game of chess, Dr. Philip 
Meredith, president of the Chess Club, being within a mile of us 
One day, however, when we were in the middle of a game, I was 
sent for in haste by my wife.* A note had arrived from mj 
mother saying that two of my father's slaves had reached Wash- 
ington, but most of them were wandering helplessly in Stafforc 
within the lines of the Northern army. I started the same 
evening, and after a wearisome journey of nearly three days or 
irregular trains crowded with soldiers reached Washington. Afte: 
some searching I found those I was looking for Dunmore Gwym 
and his wife. They had set up a small candy-shop in George 
town, taken in washing, and saved sixty dollars. 

It had been long since tidings concerning my relatives ir 

MY DEAR SIR AND MY DEAR LADY, I have your note, and give yoi 
joy of the happy event you announce to me in the birth of your son 
Who is rich or happy but the parent of a son ? Life is all preface unti 
we have children ; then it is deep and solid. You would think me a chile 
again if I should tell you how much joy I have owed, and daily owe, tc 
my children ; and you have already known the early chapters of this 
experience in your own house. My best thanks are due to you botl 
for the great goodwill you show me in thinking of my name for the boy 
If there is room for choice still, I hesitate a good deal at allowing a rust} 
old name, beaten with Heaven knows how much time and fate, to b< 
flung hazardously on this new adventurer in his snow-white robes. 1 
have never encountered such a risk out of my own house, and for the 
boy's sake, if there be time, must dissuade. But I shall watch the career 
of this young American with special interest, born as he is under star 
and omens so extraordinary, and opening the gates of a new and faire: 
age. With all hopes and all thanks, and with affectionate sympathiei 
from my wife, Yours ever, R. W. EMERSON. 



Virginia had readied me. A small parcel containing an 
china cup and saucer and a silver spoon had been sent me fr 
Washington at the request of a Union soldier who had saved th 
from the wreck of tilings in Conway House, Falmouth. Th 
relics are connected with a curious incident. When the Un 
army, under General McDowell, entered Falmouth they fox 
the village deserted by the whites. My father was in Free 
ieksburg, and my two brothers far away in the Confeder 
ranks. The house was left empty and locked up, the ho 
servants remaining in their abode in the back yard. Yet, as 
Union soldiers were filing past, a shot was fired from eitht 
window of Conway House or a corner of its yard, and a sole 
wounded. It was never known who fired the shot ; our negr 
assured me that the house was locked and watched. The Un 
soldiers, alarmed and enraged, battered down the doors, a 
finding no one, began vengeance on the furniture. It happer 
however, that in my mother's bedroom was hung a portmil 
myself, and this caught the eye of a youth who had known 
in Washington. lit* cried to his furious comrades to stop. 
servants were called in, and were much relieved when t 
found it was to speak of my portrait. Old Eliza cr 
" It's Mars" Monc the preacher, as good abolitionist as 
of you ! " 

It was some consolation to me that, though long regarde< 
the black sheep of the family, my portrait saved Conway He 
from destruction, for that was contemplated. The house wa 
brick, and the largest in Falmouth ; it was made a hospital, 
the seriously wounded soldier was its first inmate. My fa' 
heard of the incident with distress, and under a flag of ti 
crossed the Rappahannock to express to the Federal eommai 
his horror at the deed and give proof that all the member, 
Ms family were distant from the spot. He was believed, 
granted his request to visit the wounded soldier. With a g 
deal of emotion he approached the young man, expressed 
horror of the crime, and his distress at seeing him suffer 
He exclaimed, said my father in telling me the story, " 
glory in it ! " My father would have been glad to make s 
kind of practical redress, but it was impossible, and he left 
house with feelings of admiration for the sufferer. 
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It was in Conway House hospital that Walt Whitman, fc 
time, nursed the suffering soldiers. 

The negroes who were included in the lines of the Ur 
armies by their advance had learned that they were not so m 
free ; but they had given our government undeserved credit 
their belief that all of them who did some service to our soldi 
however little blacking boots, washing clothes, etc. would 
free. None of our negroes had followed Dunmore Gwynn ; 
his wife to Georgetown. I therefore resolved to go to Falmoi 
if possible, and bring them all away. I consulted my old fri 
Secretary Chase, and formed a plan of settling our negroes 
Yellow Springs, where I had friends. 

Secretary Chase took me to see Secretary of War Stantor 
found him hard and narrow-minded. He said they did not ^ 
any more negroes in the District ; and when I said that I we 
merely take them through the District, he said that the milil 
situation in Stafford was too critical for him to give me the pen 
I then visited President Lincoln and stated the entire case, 
sympathised with my purpose, and recognised that I had a r 
to look after my father's slaves. He warned me, however, of 
personal danger in such a journey. I told him that I had < 
sidered that matter, and would be cautious ; I also promise* 
be prudent in not connecting him or the administration with 
affair. I simply needed practical suggestions as to the best m< 
of doing a thing which, for the rest, would really relieve 
officers in Virginia and ultimately the District from the car 
fifty or sixty coloured people. The President advised me to 
on General Wadsworth. I think he must have communic; 
with this general, for next day when I appealed to Wadsw< 
in company with W. H. Channing, who had determined to ace 
pany me to Falmouth, he did not hesitate to give us the order 

Headquarters Military District of Washington, 

Washington, D. C, 



We were both staying at the house of our friends Mrs. Wai 
Johnson and her sister Miss Donaldson, always the anti-slav< 
saints of the Unitarian Society- We had arranged to start 
daybreak the next: day. Hut dining the evening I began to i 
that my plans were too immature. If, as was probable, < 
negroes were in separate localities and far away from Falmou 
how could they be readied and collected- how could they 
brought tip to Washington ? General Waclsworth's permit s; 
nothing about negroes, I had provided myself with money, 1 
might need the aid of Stafford negroes. But it had been ma 
years since I had known the negroes there, and they mi{ 
suspect any white man searching for coloured people.. 

After 1 had gone to bed I was seized with an impulse to cons 
an old mulatto whom I had known in boyhood, and who n 
resided in the farthest suburb of Georgetown. lie had helj 
many a slave to escape, and probably knew the principal negr 
between Georgetown and Falmouth. He would be able to g 
me their names and some advice about my expedition. 1 
the distance* was five miles, and I was bullied by a terrible stoi 
I waited long for it to abate, but it only seemed to increase, 
determined, however, to go, and, without disturbing anyo 
crept out into the darkness at about eleven o'clock. The thun 
and lightning were fierce, the rain fell in torrents, the w 
rendered an umbrella useless, the streets were Hooded. A 
approached Georgetown bridge the lights wen* few, but I kr 
every foot of the road leading to my old Methodist circuit. Wi 
I had got through Georgetown to the lino of negro cabins, a r 
difficulty confronted me ; they were all dark it was after n 
night and 1 could not identify the house sought. At length, h 
ever, I saw a glimmer of light in one little window, and to th 
went. As I approached the door, 1 heard negro voices within si 
ing a hymn. When I knocked, the voices ceased ; then* was j 
feet silence. On another knock a voice demanded, " Who is thai 
I answered, " A friend 1 Moncure Conway." There was a \ 
shout, the door flew open, and there I found all toy father's negro* 

* The house was that of Collin Williams, the same fugitive who 

had tried to find in Boston nine years before (see chapter xL) at the 
quest of his wife, who had now joined him in Georgetown. He, in t 

had hunted up my address and forwarded my mother's letter. 
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They had just arrived, most of them in the storm. Thr 
a weary way of near sixty miles they had been dragging t 
selves and their little ones, their coverlets and boxes. ' 
were crammed into the two ground rooms, the children slee 
wherever they could find a place for their weary heads, 
several mothers had babes at their breast. The latest co 
were wet. The elements had pursued them like blood-hou 
they were tossed about by destiny, but still able to raise 
song in the night. 

Many years had parted me from them, but when I ent 
all knew me on the instant. Old Maria, who had nursed me ^ 
I was a child, sprang forward and folded me in her arms & 
were still an infant. They pressed around me with their chil 
and clung to me as to a lifeboat in their storm. Far into the i 
we sat together ; and they listened with glistening eyes as I 
them of the region to which I meant to take them, where i 

should they 

feel oppression, 
Never hear of war again. 

Thus I was saved the danger and expense of going down 
Stafford. But for all the gladness of this night, my troi 
had scarcely begun. It was yet a question whether negroes 
ated like these were free to go North ; for every coloured p< 
taken over them the railroads exacted a bond of $3,000, 
security, for fear they might be sued by an owner for takin 
his property. And there was still a potential pro-slavery 
Confederate mob in Baltimore through which at the tir 
journey to Ohio must be made. In Baltimore passengers 
west were taken in omnibuses through many streets to an< 
station. General Wadsworth, military governor of the dis 
was ready to see me safely on the road to Baltimore, but c 
not guarantee me transit through that city. Senator Su: 
got together several congressmen to consult on the matter, 
one of them Giddings, I think said the only safe way ws 



process by which the title of his slaves to freedom could bo p 
footed. I was thus, in the eye of the law, a slaveholder ! 
though 1 could not obtain authority to convey these negroes 
Ohio, Secretary C-ha.se obtained a, letter to General Wool, cc 

mander at Fort Mc.ll.enry, which would authorise him to gr 
me protection if necessary in taking u my father's slave 
through Baltimore, This did not brighten the prospect mi 

General Wool was a good but infirm old man, not likely to intei 

himself in my affair, and the fort was a long distance from 
centre of Baltimore, through which we had to pass. 

At last we started out from Washington, a concourse of 
cured people attending us. The terrors did not fail us when 
were set down in the streets of Baltimore with a small work 
baggage and far from the other station. There were no arrai 
mcnts to take any but white people from station to station, 
sensation we caused was immediate ; hundreds of negroes o1 
ages surrounded us, and became so mixed up with mine, esp 
ally the children, that: it was hard to distinguish them. F< 
few moments there was danger from these negroes. There 
been rumours of Washington slaveholders hurrying their si; 
into Maryland to evade the new Act of Emancipation in 
District ; and my Southern physique being unmistakable, 
dusky folk muttered and hissed around me and impeded 
efforts. But some signs passed from my " contrabands ?> w 
suddenly transformed the angry crowd into friends ; they i 
presently conveying us with our baggage in wagons, makii 
procession across the city. But the procession was too triumj 
It excited attention in every street, and when we reached 
station we had an ugly crowd of whites to confront. 

Alas ! there was no westward train for three mortal ho 
I took the negroes into the regular waiting-room, so complt 
had 1 forgotten, the customs of slave States. Of course, 
railroad officials drove us angrily out. I asked for some ro 
they had " no room for niggers." I offered to pay for one, 
could not get it. I asked to be permitted to take them ir 
car, but was told that the gate would not be unlocked for 
hours. Meanwhile we were in the street, and the crowd of w 
was increasing every moment ; and they saw, by the delig' 
the blacks, that it was an abolition movement. Uglier 
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uglier they became, glaring at me, and annoying the negroes 
under my protection until I had to restrain my men from resent- 
ment. I implored my people to be patient, and pointed out to 
the police the threatening aspect of affairs ; but these sneeringly 
said it was my own affair, not theirs. Nevertheless, I took a 
bit of paper from my pocket, and I declared it would take the 
negroes through though it should bring the guns of Fort McHenry 
on the city. This imposing utterance had evident effect on 
some in the crowd. Yet they persisted in worrying my negroes, 
and, when I interfered, several called me " a damned abolitionist, 
who had brought on the war." 

At length, much to my relief, the ticket-agent appeared at 
his window. I saw that, like the other officials, he was angry, 
but he was a fine-looking Marylander. He turned into flint as I 
approached ; and when I asked the price of tickets, he said sharply 
" I can't let those negroes go on this road at any price." I kne\* 
that he would have to let them go, but knew also that he could 
make things very uncomfortable for us. I silently presented mj 
military order to the disagreeable and handsome agent, and he 
began to read it. He had read but two or three words of it 
when he looked up with astonishment, and said, " The papei 
says these are your father's slaves." " They are," I replied 
" Why, sir, they would bring a good deal of money in Baltimore. 5 
" Possibly," I replied. Whereupon (moved probably by sup- 
posing that I was making a great sacrifice) he said, " By God 
you shall have every car on this road if you want it ! " Then 
having sold me the tickets, he gave his ticket-selling to a sub 
ordinate, and went out to secure us a car to ourselves ; and fron 
that moment the imprecations around us sank, and our way wa< 
made smooth. 

It was late in the evening when we started, and we were tc 
travel all night. I observed that the negroes would neither tall 
nor sleep. The mothers had put their children to sleep, bu" 
were themselves holding a silent watch. They were yet in f c 



station which had wrought such a transformation was the divic 

line between the slave and the free States, How they knew 
cannot divine ; it was a small place, but there the shadov 
slavery ended. Probably Dunmoro Gwynn had learned al 

the frontier from Collin Williams in Georgetown. 

My wife and the Katons at Yellow Springs, daily telegrap 
my movements, had with some neighbours prepared for 

reception of the negroes. A large old barn was offered by 
Grinnell, and an energetic company got into it pallets and furni 
enough for immediate comfort. The labour of the negroes 
in demand. Dnnmore with his sixty dollars and some 1 
assistance was able to set up a home for himself and his 1; 
family, where they carried on various occupations. Many of 
negroes had been house servants, and had better manners 1 
most of the coloured people in Ohio. The only trouble c 
through their exceeding piety. One man had such a pas 
for preaching and pious meetings that he failed to give satis 
tion on the farm where he was employed, because of the insj 
tion that carried him suddenly away from the field to some pro 
meeting. Hu and his family moved over to Dayton. B' 
shall have to refer to my little colony again. 

Having several engagements to lecture in Massachus 
and consultations about the projected journal to attend, 1 
tencd to Boston* having taken to my sister at Eastern, Pi 
young octoroon to whom she was much attached. 

In Boston I was the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. H 
I had enjoyed their hospitality before, and a great enjoyme 
was. Dr. Howe, one of the most interesting of men, had se 1 
times taken mo. to visit the celebrated Laura Briclgrnan, the < 
dumbj and blind lady whom he had endowed with intellig* 
The graphic account of Laura and of the miracle wrought 
Dr. Howe, given by Charles Dickens ( u American Notes"), 
not enabled me to realise the full wonder of what had been achic 
Julia Ward Howe, who had gained a high rank among poel 
her " Passion Flowers/* had by her " Battle Hymn of the 
public " given lyric expression to the anti-slavery cnthus 
that entered into the war. Among the stories I told her wa: 
of a negro who had come within the Union line at Port R 
Va., and said to our commander there, Colonel Lee, " Will 
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please, sir, tell me if I am a free man ? " The commandei 
dumb. Next day Mrs. Howe handed me the following : 

Tell me, master, am I free ? 

From the prison-land I come, 
From a wrecked humanity, 

From the fable of a home, 

From the market where my wife, 

With my baby at her breast, 
Faded from my narrow life, 

Rudely bartered and posses t. 

Masters, ye are fighting long, 

Well your trumpet-blast we know : 

Are ye come to right a wrong ? 
Do we call you friend or foe ? 

Will ye keep me, for my faith, 

From the hound that scents my track ? 

From the riotous, drunken breath, 
From the murder at my back ? 

God must come, for whom we pray, 

Knowing His deliverance true ; 
Shall our men be left to say, 

He must work it free of you ? 

Links of an unsighted chain 
Bound the spirit of our braves ; 

Waiting for the nobler strain, 
Silence told him we were slaves. 

The little book of which I have already spoken, " The G 
Hour," was published by Ticknor and Fields in August, 18 

A club of Republican leaders, formed around one o: 
best of men and called after his name " The Frank Bird C 
had arranged at one of their dinners for the new journal. An 
admirable man was George L. Stearns of Medford. Froir 
I received a note of July 31, saying, " I am ready to furnish 
means for the present publication of a weekly newspaper ^^ 
will fearlessly tell the truth about this war." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Residence in Concord Hon. Martin P. Conwuy Garrison and Phill 
Editing the Commonwealth Hymn for a New Advent Wa - 
Night in the African Church Lecture Tour in Now York- 1 
President's ^^reclamation Deputation to the President] 
Sermon before the Senate Interview with Lincoln Disheartei 
Leaders Oliver Wendell HolmesNathaniel Hawthorne in Concc 
1862-63. 

WE went at once to reside at Concord, in a house just vacal 
by Rev. Mr, Frost, This house, the first we ever owned, v 
pretty ; it stood in a large garden, well stocked with fruit a 
tlowcrs, at its centre a bower of evergreen. As wo were movi 

in, Robert Collyer came to pass a day or two with us. We li 
a cook, but told him that u though we could gladly eat hi 

we couldn't sleep him," unless he was content with a pallet, 
this he did not object, and was soon helping to gather in 1 
apples and wheeling our little Emerson on the top of the 

helping in every way and turning work into merriment. 1 

after his one night on the floor, my wife remarked a smile 
satisfaction on Collyer's face when another bedstead arrived 
We were happy in Concord. I had made the acquaintai 
of most people in it during my college days, and my wife \i 
received cordially. Some of them she already knew ; M 
Horace Mann she had known at Yellow Springs during her h 
band's presidency at Antioch College, Emerson had been w 
us several times in Cincinnati, and we had entertained th 
BronsoE Alcott. Mrs. Mann, who had long had warm friends' 
for my wife, was living in Concord with her sister, Elizab 

fX/vr oiefir Xmnrr MVt Kfa+'lt'i'ttWAl 1 -I" n \xffVlArf II"*- 
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to see more of his wife, and to converse with her about her : 
the famous Margaret Fuller Ossoli, whose writings were pn 
to me. He appeared to be a recluse in the village, his 
intimate friend being Frank Sanborn, who has written hi 
graphy. 

We were rather disappointed at finding the best peoi 
Concord so conservative in religious ideas. Although En 
never attended it himself, he reserved a pew in the Uni 
church for his family. Mrs. Ripley, Miss Elizabeth Hoai 
the Thoreaus were rationalists. However, the ladies we 
emancipationists, and highly appreciated my two books, 
Rejected Stone " and " The Golden Hour." I several 
lectured on the crisis in the town hall, and generally carric 
sympathy of my audience, though Judge Rockwood Hoa 
most prominent Republican leader there, never quite forga 
for a criticism on his friend Minister Adams in England. 

My new book, " The Golden Hour," did not enjoy the 
larity of " The Rejected Stone," for it seemed Utopian to ma 
that the war was a gigantic catastrophe and mistake, th( 
arm needed by Liberty being Liberty. My book had, ho^* 
the success of convincing a considerable number of influ 
men. Among these was Horace Greeley, who in the New 
Tribune wrote a vigorous editorial affirming its " WOE 
cogency." Among those who responded to it was the 
Martin F. Conway, representative of Kansas in Congress. 
Conway no relation of mine was a native of Marylanc 
had gone out to Kansas in early youth, and shared the te 
trials of its struggles for freedom. On December 12, i8( 
had delivered in Congress a speech which I consider the 
thorough analysis of the slave power ever heard in that 
Born in a slave State, he had closely studied the heart of sk 
and had learned by experiences in Kansas the fatal necess 
imposed on the South to rule or ruin. 

Despite all he had gone through, Judge Conway wa 



on from Washington to urge upon us his theory of the situati 

I took him at once to Emerson, and to us two Judge Com 
explained his views. Emerson was attracted by him, and 
tened closely* The statement was substantially as follow 

The theory of the administration is that, we are not engaged 
a war, which could be declared only by Congress, but in s 
pressing an insurrection, this being the only purpose for wl: 
the President was authorised by the Constitution to call 
soldiers. But; practically it is a war ; in blockading Soxith 
ports, etc., the administration is dealing as if with an a- 
belligerent. Nevertheless the* original theory that it was 
insurrection in certain still existing States survives the fact 
belligerency sufficiently to cause the administration to proi 
slavery with one hand while lighting its defenders with 
other. It has thus become virtually a war of slaveholders agai 
slaveholders, This is not only morally intolerable as rega 
slavery, but equally as regards the horrors of war, manifes 
prolonged by the theory that the seceding States still retain 
their former rights- such as the return of their fugitive sla> 
Even if successful in a military sense, the administration co 
only bring us back a union with slavery in it ami the old < 
ments of discord. Judge Conway declared that it was n 
certain that North and South would be forever bound togct 
either with or without slavery. If it is to be a peaceful Unioi 
must be by dealing with the seceding States as an alum ener 
Had the Confederacy been a foreign power and assailed our fl 
our government would instantly have struck at the cause of ' 
attack slavery. And that is precisely what we have a rij 
to do now, to deal with slavery as an alien enemya separ 
political community. In that case the military struggle mi| 
The realm of freedom being brought down to the bor< 
slave States, such slaves as could escape across the line would 
so, and the be conveyed by their owners to the distant Soul 
and as border States thus became free they would beco 

antagonistic to the slave States and reconciled to the free Uni 
Thus the Southern line of the United States would be carr 
down to the next tier of slave States, upon which the same eff 
would be wrought ; and the process thus continued until ' 
United States flag would again reach the Gulf. Should 
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present war cease, the new one would immediately begin ; moral 
forces would take the place of the military ; the anti-slavery 
editor and lecturer would appear instead of the dragoon and 
musketeer ; the centre of abolitionism would be transferred 
from Boston to Richmond. This would be genuine victory ; but 
our opportunity for winning it may pass, and it certainly will 
never be gained by the war now waged. 

Emerson had listened with much animation to this quiet 
statement. We would have gathered a public meeting to heai 
the eloquent congressman, but he could not remain. When I 
next met Emerson he said, " That man ought to be either an- 
swered or followed." No prospect in that dark hour could have 
been fairer to Emerson than that opened by Judge Conway. 
For myself, I recognised in Judge Conway's position that in 
which we all stood until the nation caught fire from the shells 
bursting on Fort Sumter. Anti-slavery people (even man) 
Quakers) fed the conflagration because they saw God in it con- 
suming the rottenness of the nation and refining what wa< 
sound. In that fair dream they had accepted the challenge o: 
slavery ; but the dream was followed by this nightmare : the 
first Republican government had agreed to stake the life o 
free America on a duel with slave America. The fate of the 
New World was to be settled by skill with the rifle. It was toe 
late for us to recover the freedom of choice which preceded thai 
outburst of patriotic rage, which proved to be largely the vulgai 
pluck of the cockpit. I therefore maintained the position advo- 
cated in " The Golden Hour," which differed from that of Judge 
Conway only in assuming all the Southern territory occupied bj 
the United States as the extended realm of freedom. To eacl 
of our posts the slaves should be invited, and there should be n< 
further fighting unless in defence of such asylums against attack 

The Commonwealth began with September, 1862. Frank B 
Sanborn was associated with me in editing it. We were friend: 
at Harvard University, and he was the only student there wh< 
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was recognised as a sort of organ of the Commonwealth of M 
chusetts in its relation to the national crisis. There we 
rivalry nor friction between our paper and the. Liberator. 
paper was edited by Mr. Garrison with great vigour, but ho r 
nised clearly the advantage of starting the new journal. Sai 
and I were often in consul tat it >n with him and Wendell Ph 
The Commonwealth paid attention to literature, and sc 
young writers made their debuts in our paper. Among thes 
Louisa Aleott, who had gone 1 to nurse soldiers in a hospil 
Washington, The series of her ** Hospital Sketches " si: 
every variety of ability, and excited much attention. 
Ward Howe wrote* for us, and her powers as a, humourist 
revealed in u parody of 4i Excelsior." When General MeC 
had become chieftain of the reactionary, who were puradinj 
in the Northern cities as the coming President, griN.it prepan 
were made for the pageant in Boston ; but during that da 
rain descended steadily, and nothing was seen but several hit; 
umbrdlas passing along Washington Street. Next da} 
Commonwealth printed Mrs. Howe's parody, " Kxpluvior ! 5 
Even after the Presidents preliminary proclamatic 
September 22 we had enough to do. The long warning ha 
effect of giving the border seeeclers time to dispose of their $ 
farther South, and it also gave time for an outcry of their 
pathisers that the President meant: to excite a massacre of v 
in the South. This outcry was echoed in England, where 
excellent men, among them Or, Martincau, clenouncec 
proclamation. This baseless alarm recruited the political 
gathering round McCiellan. There was danger, too, tha 
President might yield to the increasing pressure brought 
him to retreat from the proclamation, in which wen* el 
rendering such retreat possible. As the year 1862 drew t< 
its close* that pressure became severe, and on the other hai 
of the anti-slavery side did not fail with pen and voke tc 
the administration to its pledge. 

Between the President's promise of September 22, iB6^ 
the New Year, we were in the exaltation of a new religic 
the more potent because indefinable. All the great mind 
hearts at Boston, Cambridge, and Concord, however aloof 
our agitation formerly, were now aglow with it even Nat 
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Hawthorne having concluded that the annihilation of sL 
was essential to a future union between North and S 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes warned the South, " There are 
against fate that can never be won." 

As Christmas time drew near, great meetings were held 
I was continually lecturing. I needed a Christmas hymn f< 
Commonwealth, but in all the range of Advent poems coul< 
nothing that contemplated Lincoln's proclamation ; so I h 
write one myself, and I insert it with all its poverty as 
indication of the new-born religion that set a new song o 

tongues. 

Now let the angel-song break forth ! 

For night shall nevermore be night : 
A quenchless star climbs o'er the earth, 

A torch lit up at God's own light. 

There where the watching shepherds pressed, 
Where Eastern seers bowed them low, 

From pole to pole, from east to west, 
See the world's tidal pulses flow ! 

I saw the warrior on the plain 

Pause in that light to sheathe his sword ; 

I saw the slave look up in pain 
Chains melted in the fires it poured. 

Thou God, who gavest our night this star. 
Whose circling arm exclude th none, 

Gather our treasures from afar 
To the soul's monarch inly born ! 

Kindle Thy blessed sign again, 

For the New World a Christ's new birth, 

When to our cry, Good will to men, 

The heavens shall answer, Peace on earth ! 

A grand jubilee concert in celebration of emancipate 
arranged for New Year's Day in Boston Music Hall. Tl 
Parker's " Fraternity " assembled in that hall, and o 
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where Emerson's fine 4% Boston Hymn " was to he followed 

Beethoven's " Fifth Symphony "of which Margaret Fi 
once wrote, u In it innumerable spirits seem to demand the c 
of their existence." I laving to leave Boston early on New Y< 

Day for Rochester, I passed its vigil in Boston. On that d 

dined at Dr. Howe's with Judge Conwuy our solitary Cassai 
still warning us that we would never get real emancipation 
the sword was sheathed and the seceding States regarded a 
alien country. I told him that I, should approve of his th< 
when we became certain that we could, not get all the States 
liberty ; but I thought slavery we/taker than he supposed, an< 
its last legs. 

On the* eve of New Year's Day, 1863, we made up a 1 
party at the Slephensons' in Boston to attend Watch Nigli 
the African church. Young William Lloyd Garrison and his s. 
Fanny (now Mrs. Villard) were with us. We arrived al 
half-past eleven, and though the church was much crowded, 
Garrisons were recognised and good places found for us- 
only whites present. In opening the meeting the black prea 
said, in words whose eloquent shortcomings I cannot reprodi 
" Brethren and sisters, the President, of the United States 
promised that, if the Confederates do not lay clown their a: 
he will free all their slaves to-morrow. They have not 
down their arms. To-morrow will be the day of liberty to 
oppressed. But we all know that evil powers are around 
President, While we sit here they are trying to make him b: 
his word. But we have come this Watch Night to watch 
see that he does not break his word. Brethren, the bad influ 
near the President to-night is stronger than Copperheads, 
old serpent is abroad to-night, with all his emissaries, in g 
power. His wrath is great, because he knows his hour is r 
He will be in this church this evening. As midnight come 
we shall hear his rage. But, brethren and sisters, don'i 
alarmed. Our prayers will prevail. His head will be bru; 
His back will be broke. He will go raging back to hell, and 
Almighty's New Year will make the United States a true 
of freedom." 

The sensation caused by words was profound. 1 

were interrupted by frequent cries of " Glory ! " and there ' 
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tears of joy. But the excitement that followed was indescriba 
A few minutes before midnight the congregation were reque 
to kneel, which we all did, and prayer succeeded prayer ^ 
increasing fervour and amid shouts of rapture. Present! 
loud, prolonged hiss was heard. There were cries, " He's h 
he's here ! " Then came a volley of hisses ; they proceeded i 
every part of the house hisses so entirely like those of 1 
serpents that the strongest nerves were shaken ; above them 
the preacher's prayer, gradually becoming a wild incantal 
and ecstatic ejaculations became so universal that it w< 
marvel what voices were left to make the hisses. Finally 
strokes of midnight sounded, and immediately the hisses di: 
ished and gradually died away as if outside the building. " 
the New Year of jubilee that was to bring freedom to millioi 
slaves was ushered in by the chorus of all present singing a h 
of victory. 

The hymn was the old Methodist " Year of Jubilee," w 
I had so many years heard sung in Virginia by the negroes \ 
their night was without any star save that burning in their f 

Blow ye the trumpet, blow 

The gladly solemn sound: 
Let all the nations know, 

To earth's remotest bound, 
The year of jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransom'd sinners, home I 

We all joined hands, standing up, and Fanny Garrison i 
was beside me) and I sang with ecstasy, until our voices t 
with the overpowering emotion. 

The noble face of our old pioneer Garrison had always 
as a pillar of fire, that no trouble could ever turn to cloud ; 
this happy spirit was transmitted to his children. Fai 
radiant face seemed to bring that of her father on duty 
where that night into the African church. 



moving past them, and my diary says that ho 4i made th 
look very small and mean." The Unitarian minister, Rev. 
Mayo, came up t.o me, but I found him i4 disgustingly Sew 
and behind the time'," and went off to supper with Gerrit ! 

After a night's journey 1 reached Rochester at eight next me 
and there read the President's disappointing proclamation 
the edict of liberation for more than three millions of slav 
enough to add a happy climax to my lecture in the mugn 
Corinthian Hall, which was crowded. 

From Rochester I went on to Syracuse, whore I preacl: 
my friend Jamuel J. May and visited the Scdgwieks. 
always anti-slavery people were festive about the jubilee yej 
my lecture in the public hall was received with sympathy. A 
the home of Be ward, was not so enthusiastic ; but there 
goodly number of excellent Quakers at my lecture amonj 
the anti-slavery saint, Mrs. Wright, and her daughter "Ell; 
the wife* of William Lloyd Garrison, the bravo devotion c 
to peace and justice amid those* latter-day wars often reni 
me of the faithfulness of their parents. 

From Auburn I travelled, to Peterborough, and enjoy 
hospitality of Gerrit Smith in his baronial mansion. It 
picture to see this handsome old gentleman, honesty and ki 
stamped on every feature, seated amid his large and be; 
family. My lecture was given in his own lecture-hail to j 
audience, largely his work-people, among them a night wat 
named Putnam, a sort of laureate to the establishment, wl 
was leaving next morning gave me a poem on u Liberty, 1 
posed at his post during the night. But in the morning 
time to write and read to Gerrit Smith an article showir 
the necessary abject, of the war was the abolition of s 
some step towards that having at every stage proved 
compulsory. 

On my journey home I encountered a good many 
" Copperheads.* 1 One old Democrat, seated near me in t; 
attracted general attention by swearing at me as one 
abolitionists who had ** got us into this fix," and talked 
military defeats, I asked him if lie had not heard of the v 
" What victory ? Vicksburg ? " " No, at Washington." 
what was it ? " " Three millions of slaves free ! " T 
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fellow jumped up and moved away swearing, amid general 
laughter. 

In those dramatic hisses and that song of victory in the 
African Watch Night I had heard the ancient burden of Ezekiel 
against Pharaoh, the great dragon, " I will put a hook in thy 
jaws," and the burden of Isaiah against u Leviathan, that crooked 
serpent." Here were renewed the voices of those African slaves 
now pictured with their chains on the ruined walls of Egypt ; 
and we white visitors who had mingled our tears with those 
humble negroes had gone home feeling that we had witnessed the 
final combat between Jesus and Satan in America. And in the 
proclamation, although partial, a victorious sun appeared about 
to rise upon the New World of free and equal men. But when 
our ecstasy had passed, some of us perceived that while freedom 
had got a paper proclamation, the cannon-ball proclamation had 
gone to slavery. The anti-slavery generals were in the North ; 
the military posts where slaves might become free were under 
military generals or governors notoriously hostile to emancipa- 
tion. The three generals who had proclaimed freedom to the 
slaves in their departments Fremont, Phelps, and Hunter 
had all been removed, and to the slaves these removals were pro- 
slavery proclamations which they understood, while this of the 
New Year they could not read even if it were allowed to reach 
them. 

About the middle of January General Benjamin F. Butler, 
just superseded in command by General Banks at New Orleans, 
arrived in Boston. He was a sort of lion, and a grand dinner 
was given him at the Parker House. I find in my diary that 
" he made a fine speech, showing that he has always known the 
justice of the anti-slavery movement and has been a hypocrite 
till now." This old spoilsman, whose cross-eyes could never see 
beyond his paunch, had discovered that his political paunch could 
best be fed by siding with the negroes against their masters in 
New Orleans. But I distrusted him, and also some of tho-e who 



that the Secretary of War (Stanton) desired to prcvei 
proclamation from affecting slaves in the exempted parishe 
knew that for such work Banks was the man. 

It is curious to observe, in going over my notes of this j 
how tentative and hesitant good men had become even in ] 
chusetts. In the Commonwealth office, itself there was j 
saltation as to whether an article of mine 1 , favourable (t 
with reservations) to Judge Conway's motion in Congress, , 
be published in the paper. It was opposed by the put 
James Stone ; Klizur Wright thought it was against the pr 
position of the paper ; Albert Brown (of Salem) and S 
rather favoured its insertion. While we were talking 
Conway himself came in just from Washington, and 
thought that at that moment his resolution had better not 
clorsed by the Commonwealth editorially. So my article v\ 
us a communication, Just then a Mr. King came in to sa 
the Peabody Institute at South Danwrs, where I was ei 
to lecture that evening, would prefer a literary lecture, as ( 
Peabody, in building the Institute for them, had den 
that politics should his excluded. I tolcl him I had no * 
with me except one on the crisis of the country. I thi: 
large audience in that Institute found some pleasure in " 
the forbidden fruit. 

It soon appeared that our combat with slavery, so fa 
being ended, had to be renewed. The President had apj 
as " military governor," in so much of North Carolina 
forces occupied, an old politician of that State named S 
There had long been a number of North Carolinians opp< 
slavery, and pursuant to the President's proclamation 
formed an association to promote its peaceful applieal 
their State, But the President's representative?, Stanley, v 
denouncing abolitionists as strenuously as if the Pres 
proclamation had been a pro-slavery document, and th 
the association so bitterly that they appealed to the 
against him, declaring that he was repressing all their efi 
give practical effect to the President's edict of freedom, 
This and similar facts in the South determined th 
slavery people in Boston to send a delegation to the Prc 
This delegation consisted of Wendell Phillips, Dr. S. G. 
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Francis W. Bird, George L. Stearns, J. H. Stephenson, E 
Wright, the Hon. Oakes Ames, and myself. We arrive< 
Washington, January 23, 1863, and stopped at Willard's H 
where Phillips, Stephenson, and myself had to occupy one r< 
On the following evening, Saturday, we repaired to the White H 
by appointment. The President, however, called out by 
Secretary of War (Stanton), could not see us, but left a reques 
us to come the following evening. In the meantime We: 
Phillips had managed to secure an interview with Mrs. Lin 
which had put him in good spirits, for he found her by no rr 
friendly to our Mephistopheles, Secretary Seward. 

It had been arranged that I should preach before the Se 
of which W. H. Channing was now the chaplain. The Unita 
who six years before had voted my dismissal were now sy 
thetic listeners to my discourse in the Senate. For this 
opportunity I had prepared with care. I conversed wit] 
old adherents, with leading congressmen, and also visited 
negroes. 

It was estimated that nearly two thousand were prese 
the Senate Chamber on Sunday morning, January 25. My t 
was derived from the words of Jesus to the Samaritan we 
" If thou knewest the gift of God," etc., and entitled ' 
Unrecognised Gift of God to America." A telegram in the 
York Herald dubbed it cc The Negro, the Saviour of Ameri 
This was not an unfair label. 

Thirty-seven years later, when witnessing in Paris 5 
Bernhardt's thrilling impersonation of " La Samaritaine 
Rostand's great miracle-play, the scene dissolved into that ^ 
I had endeavoured to uplift before the Senate. I indulg 
old age with an extract : 

What did the woman see in him ? Only a wayworn dust- 
Jew asking for a cup of water. 

How could she see before her, then and tHere, what you 
see looking through the vista of the ages in which that heart ha 



anointed with the chrism of love to seek and save. He is to 
down not only this harrier between Jew and Samaritan, but th 
countless ages all that divides man from man is to fall before 
O woman, be kind to him ; give him to drink ; receive his ble 
for in the vast futxire there shall be millions who will say : Ah 
we could have had the privilege of that Samaritan woman, t 
that blessed one a cup of water ; to ask of him living water ! 
And yet 1 suppose that if any of us who live now could havi 
present to say this, the Unrecognised One would have said, * 
but she is no more heavy-eyed than you will all be in your daj 
many times in new centuries and new worlds shall I meet y 
on the waysides, and you shall never know mo, and will refuse 
cup of water/* 

In the evening of that same Sunday we were ushered 
the President's business-room, accompanied by Senator V 

of Massachusetts. Lincoln entered laughing, and said tli 
the morning one of .his children told him the cat had ki 
and us he was entering another told him the dog had pu; 
the White House was in a prolific state. The* hilarity dist 
us, but it was pathetic to see the change in the President" 
when he resumed his burden. Senator Wilson began introc 
us severally, but the President said he knew perfectly wl 
were, and requested us to be seated. 

The conversation was introduced by Wendell Phillips 
with characteristic courtesy expressed our joy at the proc 
tion, and asked him how it seemed to be working. The Pra 
said he had not expected much from it at first, and so had no" 
disappointed ; he hoped something would come of it a; 
while. Phillips then alluded to the deadly hostility whit: 
proclamation had naturally excited in pro-slavery quarters 
gently hinted that the Northern peoples now generally 
slavery, were not satisfied that it. was being honestly rarrit 
by the nation's agents and generals in the South. u M) 
impression, Mr. Phillips," said the President, " is that the i 
of the country generally are only dissatisfied at our lack of m 
successes. Defeat and failure in the field make everything 
wrong." His was clouded, and his next words were 
what bitter : * 4 Most of us here present have been long w< 
in minorities, and may have got into a habit of being dissatis 
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Several of us having deprecated this, the President said, 
any rate it has been very rare that an opportunity of c runr 
this administration has been lost." To this Mr. Phillips ansv 
in his sweetest voice : " If we see this administration earn 
working to free the country from slavery and its rebellion, w< 
show you how we can c run ' it into another four years of po^ 
The President's good humour was somewhat restored, an 
said : " Oh, Mr. Phillips, I have ceased to have any per: 
feeling or expectation in that matter I do not say I nevei 
any so abused and borne upon as I have been." " Nevertl 
what I have said is true," replied Phillips, who then went < 
submit our complaint against Military Governor Stanle 
North Carolina, urging the necessity of having in such posi 
men who were heart and soul in favour of his (the Preside 
declared policy of emancipation. The facts communicated 
from North Carolina were also submitted. The Presiden 
not deny them. He only said that Stanley was in Washii 
when the proclamation of September 22 was issued, and 
said he " could stand that." " Stand it ! " exclaimed 01 
our number. " Might the nation not expect in such a pi; 
man who can not merely stand its President's policy, but r< 
in it ? " This vexed the President a little, and he said : " 
gentlemen, I have got the responsibility of this thing, and 
keep it." " Yes, Mr. President," interposed Phillips, " bu 
must be patient with us, for if the ship goes down it dc 
carry down you alone ; we are all in it." " Well, gentler 
said the President, bowing pleasantly to Phillips, " whom \ 
you put in Stanley's place ? " Someone asked if it woul< 
be better to have nobody there than an active opponent c 
President's avowed policy. Another suggested Fremont, 
without command, he being the natural representative 
proclamation of emancipation which he had anticipate 
Missouri. " I have great respect for General Fremont an 
abilities," said the President slowly, " but the fact is the 



the work. It looks as if the first reformer of a, tiling has to 
such a hard opposition and gets so 'battered and bespat 
that afterwards, when people find they have to accept his re 
they will accept it: more easily from another man. 1 ' 

The humour and philosophy of this remark was appre< 
by us, hut someone 1 said Fremont, was hardly a pioneer, and 
tinned the general welcome given by the loyal press to Fren 
proclamation in Missouri, The President said he. did not b 
that the Northern people 1 as a whole regarded that proeian 
with favour. 

Klizur Wright said he was convinced that the so- 
u neutral " slave States wen* helping the rebellion more, tlui 
seceding States, lie wished to suggest to the President th; 
government should not look for any action of those 1 Stat 
the slavery question, but should offer every slaveholder a 
of three, hundred dollars for each of his adult slaves on eon< 
that they and their children, if any, should be immediate' 
free ; said bonds to be payable when flu 1 rebellion was 
end and peace restored. The President listened closely to 1 
Wright, and replied at some length. He said that the propo 
to deal directly with individual slaveholders came: too late ; 
gross had acted, and would not take up the subject again. 
President said lus did not believe that his administration ' 
have been supported by the country in a policy of emandj 
at any earlier stage* of the war. Ho reminded us that In 
been elected by a minority of the people. " All I ran say r 
that I believe the proclamation has knocked the bottom <: 
slavery, though at no time have I expected any sudden r 
from it." I remarked to the President that if the com 
military events should not bts favourable between that tini 
the election next year, we might see the return of a powei 
would put the bottom in again, and Ids work be overthr 
which would not mean merely a restoration of slavery, b 
disunion, for never again could there be a union with si? 
There were a few moments of silence, and we arose. Mr. PI 
expressed our thanks for the kindly reception accorded 
calling his attention to statements of which some could I: 
be welcome. The President bowed graciously at this, am 
he was happy to have met known to him by 
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distinguished services, and glad to listen to their views, adc 
" I must bear this load which the country has entrusted tc 
;j as well as I can, and do my best." He then shook hands < 

I each of us. 

In the course of the interview one remark was made by 

* President which ended my hope for peace. He said, " Sup 

I should put in the South these anti-slavery generals and govern 

what could they do with the slaves that would come to them ? " 

At that moment the Northern States were suffering for ^ 

; of labourers, and the draft on their white workmen was ste< 

i increasing. But it was not this and other facts showing 

question rudimentary that I felt so discouraging ; there w< 

I it a confession that he was putting forward in the South gen 

and governors who would not carry out his proclamation in j 

" faith by freeing practically as many as possible of those dec] 

free. It also indicated that although the proclamation 

: professedly a military measure he did not mean to use it to se 

'- peace ; for it would compel the Southerners to fly to their h< 

and guard them only if the Union posts were in command of 

slavery men. We thus were doomed to go on sacrificing 

blood of the best men, Northern and Southern, to say not 

of the vast expenditure in money of which one month's 01 

' could provide a home or a place either at the North or in S 

'; America or in Haiti for every fugitive coming into our 1 

They were needed everywhere. 

: The fact that the proclamation had been countersignec 

; the Secretary of State instead of by the Secretary of War 

' excited some suspicion that Seward had requested this fun< 

with an ulterior view to its being ultimately set aside by 

Supreme Court as not purely a war measure. President Lir 

was clearly not using his proclamation as a war measure. 

1 showed a disposition to regard us as simply interested in 

; negroes, and we could not hold him to the fact that our aim 

I at slavery as the causa causans, the commissariat, the conti 



eminent journalists. We ha.cl hoped to obtain from the sp 
some important expression of opinion, hut: the speechci 
mainly mere optimistic predictions of the great things thn 
going to be clone. The heavy weight of the gloomy j 
was left on our shoulders. In private conversation we disc 
that none* of these leaders, except the Hon. Martin Com 
Kansas, were* willing to utter in the Ca.pit.ol criticisms < 
sulmiuist ration they freely made in private. Even S 
Simmer* whom Scwurd was intriguing to deprive of the 
manship of foreign affairs, thought, it necessary not to en 
his influence with the President by public, remonstrance* 
gave them our unanimous impression that such public, eri 
need not be personally severe on the President, but wei 
risely what he needed ; he had virtually acknowledged to i 
lie was influenced by our political antagonists, and advise 
go on convincing tint country. 

Our delegation returned to 'Boston, to our Common 
and our lectures and Bird Club talks, with a conviction tl 
President, with all his forensic ability and his personal \ 
was not competent to grapple with the tremendous comb 
of issues before him,* 

1 had the* happiness of making nearer aequaintanc. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the* author ! ranked next to Ei 
and Hawthorne in American literature. To have ISste: 
his Lowell lectures on the English Poets was among th< 

* In 1885 I consulted some of t ho survivor** of our delegation as 
remembrances of the interview with Mr, Lincoln. My friend 
Wright refreshed my memory its to IU'H part in the conversation. 

Bird thought that it was not Senator Wilson, as 1 still think, 
lion, Oaken Amen, who introduced us to the I Resident* Governor 
had given him (Bird) an official introduction to the President, w 
Home reason he did not deliver. Frank Bird adds in his letter: 
great defect, in my judgment, in Lincoln's character, wan that he 
moral force?* as having anything to do with the government of fhi; 
1 This nation cannot remain half slave and half free * ; that is a 
tion in political economy, * I would save the* Union without 
if I can, with it if 1 must * ; that is atheism. Don 1 !, praise Lin 
what he was not. lie had praiseworthy qualities enough witiw 
writing 'history. It was the early abolitionists and anti-slavery n 
aroused the conscience of the North and set in motion the mon 
which abolished slavery and made the Union worth preserving 
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cherished souvenirs of my first year at Harvard College. B< 
the chief professor in the Medical School, and at the same t 
occupied with literature, he was too heavily tasked for mt 
avail myself of my opportunities for making his personal 
quaintance at that time ; but just after my graduation I 
invited to a dinner of the Saturday Literary Club in Boston, 
was seated beside Holmes. It was at the time when his " I 
Venner " was beginning to appear, and he told me the s1 
was suggested by the fabled fall of man. The hereditary lowe 
of a human constitution by the serpent's bite appeared to hi: 
good theme for a romance. Amedee Achard, in his " La Vipe 
evidently suggested by " Elsie Venner," seems to have recogn 
this, his afflicted heroine being named Eve. He spoke with ] 
appreciation of Carlyle, 3 especially of the essay on " Charac 
istics." Holmes, was however, doubtful about Carlyle's th 
that genius is unconscious of its power. He was fraternal ^ 
the Unitarians, and the witty speaker at their annual banqu 
but all that he wrote, and even the speeches, were pervaded " 
spirit of scepticism. With profound affection for Emerson 
considered many of the transcendentalists sickly. " They tl 
away the healthy, ruddy-hearted book because they crave sc 
thing for their c inner life,' " he said ; " their inner lives 
perpetual mendicants." Emerson told me that Holmes < 
satirised the transcendental cant by asking, " And why is 
nose placed in front, but that it may attain a fore-smel 
the infinite ? " But Holmes told me that it was not he 
said this. 

It was not only in religious matters that Holmes was scept 
but in all sociological and political theories. He looked i 
all such movements with a half-poetic, half-pathological inte 
and sometimes humoured " reformers " as he might a pat 
but never gave himself to any reform. He did not believe 
the anti-slavery agitation could ever eradicate slavery, and 
me that when troubles began in Kansas he inclined to 



Paris, His scepticism 1 now think of as of the French ty; 
I. have often been reminded of him in talking with Renan. 
he most felicitated himself upon was his leading part in s 
the general use of anaesthetics. lit 1 told me that when etl 
discovered he had such reverence for if. thai he thought i: 
possess some spiritual virtue, and resolved to expermi 
himself to find if it had any psychological effect. He p 
the 1 ether, and, having placed beside his bed a small tab 
pencil and paper to record his impressions on awaken 
lay down and applied the ether. Sure enough he pr 
found himself just conscious enough to seize the pencil, ai 
a sentiment of vast thought wrote clown something. It 
to be these words: 4i A strong scent of turpentine perva 
Whole." But he was not. satisfied with that, and made ; 
effort. " This time," he said, " f felt as I wrote that I rer 
seen the secret of the universe. The words proved 
4 Put Jesus Christ into a Brahma press and that't 
you'll get ! ' " 

lie told me of the incredible amount, of superstition 
good society in Bast. on revealed to him by his experie 
securing the use of anesthetics in childbirth. ifc I was der 
as a blasphemous infidel defying Almighty Clod, who had i 
on the female descendants of Eve the pains of childbirth. 
some* fairly intelligent: women preferred to suffer withoi 
relief. It. was a buttle* of years, and 1 had to give many ! 
at our Cambridge Medical School to induce young physic 
deal resolutely with the matter. 11 

Of Nathaniel Hawthorne, also I saw something in tho 
He had aged considerably since* the war began, and this 
was complicated with his anxiety concerning the healtl 
daughter Una. I passed a clay or two in the house of Mi 
with him, and remember well the evening when u nur 
came in with the hope? of seeing him. It was not lo 
dinner, but Hawthorne had gone up to his room. I was < 
by Mrs. Fields to go up and bring him down. I found him 
Defoe's ghost stories, and after listening to my reques 
entertained me with talk about the stories that I alrnos 
my mission. He me to tell him of the ghosi 

the in Virginia, and showed murh interest in 
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remembered. Of one he made a note that of a treme 
conflagration towards which a number of negroes ran, but 
there only one tiny fire coal. Hawthorne spoke of his disap 
ment in not meeting George Eliot. " I mentioned my w 
several ladies in London in whose houses I was a guest, but 
of them were on visiting terms with her." He ascribed t 
her irregular marriage with G. H. Lewes. He sent excu< 
the ladies for not going downstairs. At breakfast he app 
with a meek look, as if expecting reproaches from Mrs. F 
but the sunshine characteristic of our charming hostess w< 
him into a happy mood, and his talk was unusually fre< 
easy. Most of it was about England, the country he loved 
more than can be gathered from his book, " Our Old H 
Fields told me that Hawthorne was so troubled by the res 
press-notices of his book in the English papers that he b 
him to send him no more of them. 

When the excitement of the conversation was ovei 
Hawthorne had retired to the end of the room, there was 
face a look of pain and weariness. 

It was pleasant to meet Hawthorne on the street in Coi 
but I recall no conversation of importance with him, nor 
seek any, having long felt that his genius was to be got a- 
in his pages. He was rather oftener, I believe, at Erne 
house than before he went to Europe. He was cheerful with ; 
people, and I remember his being almost merry at a chil 
party in our house ; especially at a charade on the word " 
cendental." Emerson and Alcott were also present to enjc 
travesty of a transcendental stance, at which Frank Sanbc 
troduced a poem : 

The world-soul rusheth 

Into the world's strife ; 
Hope gusheth 

Anew for life. 
From the sky 



Art them labourer ? 

Labour 

On ! 
Art them Poet ? 

Go it 



One day when there was to he a children's picnic i 
woods near Waklen Water, of which my wife was one* of the 
agers, Hawthorne intimated to her that tie would like to s< 

children at play if he could do so without being observed 
wife bade him come to a certain spot, and she would co 1 
guide him to such a secret, place if one could be found. A t 
or perhaps a hollow tree was found, and Hawthorne was th 
man who witnessed the dances of the little fairies that d:v 

If I had only known then as much of Hawthorne's I 
about the war us I discovered when writing his *" Life. " 
years later, 1 would have availed myself of my opporti 
to make a nearer acquaintance with him. " If/ 1 he wn 
his friend Horatio Bridge, "we are fighting for the annihi 
of slavery, to be sure it may be a wise object, and offer a ta 
result, and the only one which is consistent with a future 
between North and South," How glad, would Sanborn 
have* been to print that sentence as a. motto in our papt 1 
Commonwealth ! 

Perhaps I may anticipate here a further chapter snfik 
to relate the kindness of Hawthorne to my wife in the sn 
of 1863, when I was in England, and was being much conci* 
in America for my proposal to the Confederate envoy the 
ending the war by Southern emancipation of the slaves, 
my wife, left in Concord, was in distress because of thi 
damnation by our anti-slavery friends, Hawthorne treatt 
with marked kindness. When he heard that she was ab 
join me in England, she was invited to the Wayside, wh 
showed her his foreign photographs and entertained her wi 
reminiscences of persons and places there. This was alv 
grateful remembrance with us, but adds to the saclnes? 
which to this day I think of the finest imaginative genius 
time there in his tower writing the tale of an elixir of c 
youth, while himself consciously sinking into his grave. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Foreign Complications My Excursion to England Incidents o: 
Voyage Mill on Liberty Welcome in London Sojourn at A- 
House Miss Cobbe W. M. Evarts Visit to Cambridge Univ 
Henry Fawcett and Leslie Stephen. 

ABOUT this time complications with England were arising ; 
golden hour for ending at once both the war and slavery 
passed. The leaden hour had come ; we were compelle 
support the war which the President had made our only ho 
eradicating slavery, the root of discord. There was & 
that this hope might be lost through the diversion of pat 
wrath from slavery to a traditional foreign enemy. '. 
Gladstone and Lord John Russell had accepted seriouslj 
instructed protests of our foreign Ministers that " the cond 
of slavery in the several States will remain just the same wb 
it [the war for the Union] succeed or fail." The Confederal 
England were utilising the diplomatic declarations of our go 1 
ment favourable to slavery, confirmed by its actions and b] 
anti-slavery protests. The anti-slavery leaders in America 
in constant correspondence with George Thompson and < 
friends in England who, like ourselves, had felt sure that slz 
would certainly be destroyed by the war. 

It was at this juncture that it was proposed to me to 
lectures for a few months in England. 

In February, 1863, my wife wrote in her diary at Coi 
now before me : " Wendell Phillips came to me to ask if I v 
consent to my husband going to Europe to lecture and pers 
the English that the North is right. Reluctantly I conse 



every week. I had said my say in America ; I had hor 
testimony, as the Quakers say, in all the towns of Ohio, ir 
important town of New England, and in tin* chief cities c 
York, in Philadelphia and surrounding places, and in Washi 
1 had written inmunerable articles anil letters in papc; 
maga/ines, and my two hooks on tlu* crisis were in wide c 
tioii. It appeared, therefore, a fair time for me to go for 
months to represent the. moral and political situation as ' 
by American anti-slavery people. Kinerson did not. lil 
going, but gave me letters of introduction to Carlyle and < 
1 carried ;i letter from (leorge W, Curtis to Browning, and 
from William Lloyd Garrison to the anti-slavery leaders 
ami Mrs, George* Stearns sent by me a life-sixed bust oi 
Brown for Victor Hugo. 

In my diary on the steamship O7y <*/ Washington 
the following paragraphs : > 

April 2t.*- I repair to the library a good deal, and for tl 
time make goo<l acquaintance with Victor Hugo, to whom I atn 
ing a bust of John Brown, Hit* execution of John Brown v 
in suspense when Victor Hugo declared that it would bo "Was! 
slaying Spartaeus " ; and when it occurred Victor Hugo drtr 
his pencil a sort of fog through which was barely visible? u | 
witli a dim human form hanging from it ; beneath the pietu 
written simply the word /uw / * 

I have brought along John Stuart Mill*s new book on I, 
published in Boston the* clay I loft. It is the hook of wo; 
truisms, of startling commonplaces. In reading it one feels tlu 
a book should be in the course of college study everywhere, so 
atic are the* laws it state's ; and yet there is scarcely a State 01 
that would not hi* revolutionised by a practical adoption of its 
pies. Mr, Mill*s views of social and individual liberty are in tin 
tion of stated by Wilhelm von Humboldt in his " Sphc 

Duties of Government/* " The grand, leading principle " (says 
boldt), ** which every argument unfolded in these 

directly is the absolute and essential importance of 

development in its richest diversity/ 1 He also says that ** the 
man, or that which is prescribed by the eternal or immutable, c 
of reason, and not suggested by vague* and transient desires, 
highest and most harmonious development of his powers to ; 

* Now in the Victor Hugo Museum, Pari#, opened in 1903. 
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plete and consistent whole." Mr. Mill, taking this high p< 
lays his corner stone of society to wit : " That the only purj 
which power can be rightly exercised over any member of a c 
community against his will, is to prevent harm to others. B 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant/' to ii 
with his independence. With regard to Mormonism, he ma 
that society has no right to interfere with polygamy so long ; 
understood that the women and men are voluntary parties 
system. 

In London there had been formed an active league of s 
thisers with the Union cause in America, the leading sj 
which was Peter Alfred Taylor, Member of Parliame 
Leicester. This society received me with open arms, an 
after my arrival Mr. and Mrs. Taylor invited me to make 1 
House my headquarters while lecturing. 

In the interval before my lectures could begin came 
Day. It seemed my only opportunity for witnessing the 
event for which Parliament adjourns. I never had any i 
in racing, but was eager to see the English masses. I read 
place soon after nine, and found the scene amusing ; t 
eleven I had " done " all the side-shows and gypsies, et< 
did not care to wait another hour to see the Derby. ( 
walk to the station for London, a mile away, I met a loi 
cession of wagons laden with people on their way to th< 
ground. They hailed me, chaffed me, and shouted with lai 
I was actually too " green " to understand their mer 
until I reached the station ; it was locked up and silent, u 
gone to the Derby. Next day I read in a paper that amu 
was caused by one solitary individual who just before the 
was seen making a bee-line for London. 

While I was staying in Aubrey House a number of la 
high position gathered there and formed an association 
circulation of leaflets and essays relating to the stru^ 
America. Among these ladies were Madame Ventu: 



purtant work on i% Intuitive Morals," and she had long 
associated in the minds of American literals with Thoi 
Parker. She was a lady of Irish family, and in her fa.ee 
were the fresh colour and the expression of sensibility and \ 
n, it tired humour characteristic of the* well-bred Irish 
Although more rationalistic than Dr. James Martineau was 
she was his warm friend, and I always believe enlarged hb 
ology ; for she was a woman not only of general culture 
thoroughly instructed in the problems of theology. A' 
beginning of May she brought me the manuscript of her para 
" Tin; Red Flag in John Hull's Kyi>s." The Reel Flag was 
up of till the cries about %4 negro insurrection," %4 rapine," "Ju 
of St. Domingo,' 1 etc., with which Confederate sympathisers 
seeking to enrage 1 John Hull. Miss Cobbe had not only st 
all the history of the negro in the West Indies* but. car 
collected ail the facts concerning the conduct of the slaves <j 
our war ; with power and accuracy her pamphlet tore tl: 
flag to tatters. 

Tlu* efforts made by the Confederates in England a; 
time wen* desperate. They derived help from several L< 
journals, which printed every American item that might ir 
English pride. They e\en took up the insults of George F 
Tiam as utterances of a representative \meriean. 

I was piomptly raked to the dignity of an " emissary." 
meeting in Ex:i*te,r Hall, May* !*%,{, Tom Hu^lus was lw 
to but when I was introduced as a slaveholder * son a tremo 
confusion filled the house and it was several minutes be 
could get a quiet audience. 

About this time \V. M. Evarts armvd in London to 
with the* law officers concerning captured mails, etc, I me 
at a breakfast given by 1 ord Houghton to Loid and Lady Du 
all being warm supporters of the anti-slau*rv suU* in Arm 

On the invitation of Edward Dicey and ft*iatd> of his at 
bridge, 1 attended Commemontt ion then*. Mr. Evarts hat 
invited by the saimt gentleman, and we were guests of , 
Pawcett and Leslie Stephen, who had a suite of rooms in 1 
Hall. Our two hosts were already known bt yowl the lin 
their university as men who would make* their mark c 
country. It was, 1 believe, principally Fawcvtt and 
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Stephen whose independence had given Trinity Hall a reputation 
for radicalism. At one of the dinners there to which our hosts 
had invited some brilliant young men, various stories, artistically 
adorned, were told about the two men. One of these related 
that an old Tory squire had brought his son to enter college, and 
preferred Trinity Hall, where his ancestors had been educated. 
But on arrival he had heard sad rumours that Trinity Hall had 
become a nest of radicals. Learning that its chief residents were 
Fawcett and Leslie Stephen, of whom he had never heard, the 
squire repaired to their rooms with his son, and was politely re- 
ceived. When he had told them of his desire to enter his son at 
Trinity Hall, and of the dreadful radicalism said to be prevalent 
there, the two scholars managed to reach an understanding. 
Then Fawcett gravely informed the inquirer that it was true that 
some of them had at one time been rather infected with extreme 
opinions, but now, he added, " we have greatly moderated oui 
views, and shall be contented simply with disestablishment of the 
Church and abolition of the Throne." The story was o: 
course followed by a description of the squire's rush out of the 
building, dragging his son. 

The impression made upon me by Fawcett is ineffaceable 
The pathetic sentiment excited by seeing that noble head wit! 
its beautiful blond hair and the handsome countenance, whose 
every feature was so quick with intelligence, save alas ! th( 
sightless eyes, presently vanished before his cheerfulness and z 
play of thought which forbade pity. He comprehended oui 
situation in America, even its details, with a completeness tha' 
surprised Evarts as well as myself. The mischance by whicl 
the accidental discharge of his father's gun, when they were ou 
shooting, had extinguished both eyes, and the courage witl 
which he had assured his parents in their agony that the'blindnes 
should make no difference in his career, have often been related 
but my friendly relations with him while he was in Parliamenl 
and to the end of his life, enabled me to remark a more complet 
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ho gu\v soim v of tl : * cxporirnros of blindness in hi*; own ra: 
said Hi, tt tht 1 mental pidtms produrrd by descriptions $ 
read to him uvrt* so vivid and nstlistir that In* had man 
ri'frrrt'd to thorn as things hr had stutu until hr had aft< 
ftniiul that tlu^y ort'iirrtHl aftor fit 1 wan blind. The ; 
flit* simplicity with whirh it was tlotivtTod by his swivt at 
voirt*, and tho n*spt>nsivo snu!is on thos* yonn^ fail's, n]); 
sreiit* tluil n'ltnains in my nu.mory as urn* of siihlimit. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

First Interviews with the Carlyles Carlyle's Ridicule of Ballot-boxing 
His Appearance Introducing Americans to Carelly Samuel Long- 
fellow Carlyle's Progress Ideas of Religion Limitations His 
Great Heart. 

IN a modest old house, apart from the great whirl of fashion, 
resided Carlyle, the man to whose wonderful genius more than 
to any other is to be attributed the intellectual and spiritual 
activity of his generation. The building he inhabited was 
significant to him. " Look at these bricks," he said ; " not one 
of them is a lie. Let a brick be once honestly burnt, and the 
cement good, and your wall will stand till the trump of Doom 
blows it down ! These bricks are as sharp as the day they were 
put up, and the mortar is now limestone. The houses all around 
us crumble, the bricks in them were made to crumble after sixty 
years that being the extent of most of the leases. They are of a 
piece with the general rottenness and falsehood of the time." 

A strange thrill passed over me when I first stood face to 
face with these grand features. Emerson had introduced me 
(the letter is printed in their Correspondence), and he met me, 
pipe in mouth, cordially. For a few moments I was left with 
Mrs. Carlyle, who was too thin and pale to preserve traces of 
beauty, but had a look of refinement and dignity. Among the 
solemn portraits on the wall were two modern miniatures of 
beautiful ladies nude to the waist. " You may be surprised," 
she said, " at seeing such portraits in a grave house like this. 
They were found in the tent of a Russian officer during the Crimean 
war, and presented to Carlyle." Cheerful, kindly, witty, and 



so on ; what Carlylc is when one of those knots is being 
must he left in the imagination/" Oarlyle was a pic 
meekness when his wife said this. 

An American politician holding some post OH the C< 
came in just as we wen* at nine o'clock tea, and soon got 
into a stormy denunciation of 4i ballot-boxing." Hut the 
can was ignorant , and while Carlyle was firing cannon on a 
I silently observed him. Tall, and almost slender, with a 
head, bent forward from slightly stooping shoulders, 
magnificent brow overhanging a tender blue eye that soi 
flashed, a short beard ami moustache^ a ruddy eolour : 
overspreading the whole* fart* with Hushes, a voice tha 
gently but could rise to a tornado which usually burst in ' 
that ended in a fit of coughing, nervous movements o 
and shoulders felling of oveistudy, an undertone of gri 

in his laughter- these characteristics together wove ; 

in notable contrast, with thai of Kmerson. In his ' 
I recalled the. sublimity mingled of beauty and awe w' 
pressed me* in the Mammoth Cave, 

He, wan interested to know all 1 could tell him about I J 
and brought out a photograph he had recently obtained, 
to know if lit 1 looked just like that now, I was able 
him a much better one, All that he said about Kmerson i 
the strongest personal attachment. 

My second interview with him was during a walk \ 
had invited nit* to lake* with him. On tht % appointed 
of the afternoon I arrived, and wan shown into the. rooi 
top of the house where he was writing his history of F 
Then* were about a thousand books, every one as he 
bearing upon tho history he was writing, the regular Hbni 
downstairs. On the walls were* a score of pictures, ;i 
portraits of Frederick or engravings related to his lift;, 
found it," he said, u of the utmost importance to surroun 
with the and illustrations of the man whose hist* 

writing," 

When we started on our walk lit* began at once upon 
the ballot-box, and negro emancipation. He wan an 
Anthony Trollope's report to him of a phrase he hes 
in a lecture : " This American eagle, of which 
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so much, is a good deal of a peacock." There was more in 
he thought, than in most books about America. " A lie 
never be uttered in this world but those who utter it will be 
for it what they deserve. Nothing I have ever witnessed sc 
me with astonishment and sorrow as the present conditic 
things in America. I see it all as fire rained out of the heavi 
I said I quite agreed, but should probably differ from him 
the evil the fire was raining on. He said, " Ah, I was one 
emancipator, too, and used to spout whole chapters of Martyn 
I came to see that I was following a delusion." Just the] 
passed along Church Lane, where Swift used to live, and Ca 
began to talk about him with much feeling. He declared Sv 
man of the finest force of every kind, and spoke bitterly o1 
way in which he had been swamped under " the pressure c 
evil time," then added with a sigh, " but his case is not th 
one alone." 

It was impossible not to love this man, however mu 
might deplore his opinions about slavery, so entirely wa 
speaking what he regarded as truth, and so guileless wa 
whole expression. The humility that is characteristic of all 
genius was very striking in Carlyle. In his talk the per 
reference was rarely made unless it was to mention, as ii 
above remark, some error into which he had fallen. 

Although brought up with a holy horror of profanii 
found a certain satisfaction in Carlyle's occasional " damna 
Emerson once said in a lecture, " The oath should be a so 
superlative ; sham damns disgust." Indeed, I once 1 
Emerson, in speaking of a disguised interviewer who printed 
exaggerated what he said about Swinburne, say, " It was 
of the damnable things." In Carlyle's utterance there \\ 
kind of authenticity in his " damnable," or in the less free 
" damned." The invocation " damn " he never used, his bi 
never being affixed to persons, but to evil systems and fals 

It was impossible with this frank, outspoken man nc 
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coining out of the heart of nature. All was going wrong 
ballot-boxings, our negro emancipations, our cries for libei 
showed nothing but that the* nations were given over to be 
lie and be damned, Possibly t indeed, the only way to P; 
lay thus through hell ; but what the people were seekixi 
they would never obtain. Not New Jerusalem but 
Gehenna they would find it. 

4i Ballot-boxing ! Why, we have tried that vox pof 
England. There was a. certain Russell here who manaj 
get hold of some* land which properly belonged to others 
supposed to have no end of sovereigns ; was at once a< 
got easily into Parliament. Presently it turns out that 
no money at all. He comes out and confesses that none 
land he. has is his ownthat, ho has forged a will to get it. 
when the mutter is looked into it is found again that the 
genuine, that he did not forge it at all, but confessed hh 
scoundrel in order to make some money, and save some lane 

"Then there was Hudson, who cut up a vast deal o 
land with railroads which run here and everywhere, w 
they wen* wanted or not. The people got around him- 
that Hudson was the fountain of living wafers, liver 
came with his subscription, gave his five pounds or hi 
pounds to Hudson, I remember well how he used to strut 
with flaps like, lins on bin dress. Bishops preached ahou 
countesses flirted with him, ho was borne to Parliamt 
acclamationhe hud throe million pounds. One day it ^ 
turned to ashesthis man balloted for. The other clay wt 
that his wife was buying old clothes, and didn't know wli 
next loaf was to come from. 

u Wherever your ballot-box comes in it will bring br< 

and Hudsons. As soon as your ballot-box is r 

out springs the most whippable rascal that can be found 

know well that in America, for years, you have hud your n 

man in the White House. 

** But so they all go pell-mell. There is no real kii 
will be sought for ; though I do know some men who are I 
loyal men in their workshops, discerning the laws of tli 
and obeying them. Ah, a king is a rare gift ! " 

But how little can anyone report the charm of C 
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conversation ! of the wealth showered on the visitor intent on 
getting near the man's heart ! I soon perceived that the vehe- 
mence of Carlyle in discussing public affairs was due to the torture 
he suffered in seeing the errors and agonies of mankind. I 
resolved not to put him on that rack, and although when we met 
some mention of events in America was inevitable, and I might 
be wounded, the boulders were left behind and I passed, as it 
were, into beautiful walks and swards, with which Carlyle re- 
stored and delighted the soul he had just troubled. Nothing 
was too small for his study and interest. He would pass in a 
moment from talk about Frederick or Bonaparte to tell the story 
of some poor little lady unknown to fame, so sweetly that the 
mist gathered to one's eyes. At every moment I was impressed 
by the truth of John Sterling's characterisation of Carlyle in 
" The Onyx Ring," where as .Collins he figures along with Goethe 
(Walsingham). I had read the story in my youth, and although 
in later years I do not accept the censorious estimates of Goethe, 
John Sterling's Carlyle has appeared to me as profound as Carlyle's 
Sterling. 

Emerson told me that when he was in England (1848) some 
young men had asked him to introduce them to Carlyle, and 
he had said, " Why do you wish to have vitriol thrown upon 
you ? " I was prepared by this for sharpness and severity, but 
I found tenderness and sympathy. Personally, that is to say ; 
but I had discovered the vitriol, too the man's relentless con- 
frontation of optimistic visions and " reforms " with an insight 
that pierced their bias. One after another the believers in one 
or another national or humanitarian ideal had ceased to visit 
him, finding his ideas too depressing. 

One evening, when Froude and I had gone together to Car- 
lyle's, and had listened to a particularly vigorous arraignment 
of the movements supposed to be progressive, we walked away 
in silence. Then I remarked, "All that is a dreary enough 
outlook." Froude answered, " Yes, and the worst of what he 



thoroughly rootrd in my personally digested studios ai 
virtions as I hati supposed. 

Occasionally American writers in London asked me t 
clure thorn to Carlyle. Always cautious about introdue 
was particularly so with regard to Carlylo, and invariably 
these visitors that if they desired useful visits they h 
leave the initiative of talk entirely with Carlyle. Nothini 
be gained by raining before him arty red rag of Had 
David A, Wasson, John Burroughs, and some, others \ 
took to Carlyle's house, observed my advice, and had su 
visits, My friend Samuel Longfellow, who came over tlu 
his nephew Ernest (son of the port), was cordially n 
Carlyle had pleasant feelings towanls the port Longfellt 
there was an unworldlinoss antl modesty about our 
Samuel which availed to shield him from flu* usual st< 
with which Carlyle met the optimistic American. Pa 
Carlyle had said something against universal suffrage, S 
eonseiemx* overbore my warning, and he made some m 
for democracy. Carlyle ;tfter a moment's silence said si 
and in a meditative tone, "Then in Jerusalem you won 
given Jesus and Judas the same vote?" Samuel's u 
ability to answer wan amusing. Charles (I. Letand, v 
look then*, also grappled with Carlyle, and got tin; worst 

The paradoxical position taken up by CarlyU* on that 

impressed a great many more* Americans than ever vent 

admit their misgivings in public. Carlyle told me that ;i 

unintended offence to Americans in speaking of their mil 

41 bores, 11 he had been visited by a considerable number 

influential men who entirely sympathised with his feeling 

popular suffrage, ** I have nothing but the kindest feel 

the Americans. Personally, I have indeed the 'best 

for to them ; there was something maternal 

way in which my works wore taken up then* in u time wh 

in this country. The 1 first money I ever i 

for any book of mine was brought into ray house from 

So far as this democratic tendency is concerned, I have 

envied America ; we in this country are in the same trail" 

track ; we are linked on just behind the America 

; they will be first, but we just after tl 
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dashing against the law of the universe that wisdom in goT 
ment cannot be obtained from the collective ignorance and 
of swarms of men. If that delusion is ever recovered from, i 
probably be 'soonest in America. But, alas ! the dreadful 
going on there renders all calculations vain." 

Once when his brother, Dr. John Carlyle, was presenl 
I two and Mrs. Carlyle being the only listeners, Carlyle ref< 

; to slavery. " I have no dislike of the negroes. By wise 

I kindly treatment they might have been made into a happj 

i contented labouring population. I do not wish for them 

i, condition which I would not under like circumstances wis' 

!j myself. No man can have anything better than the prote 

i and guidance of one wiser and better than himself, who woulc 

\ him and clothe him and heal him if he were sick, and get o 

; him the exact kind of work that he is competent to acl 

Many a man is driven by a cruel mastery of circumstance 
want to do whatever will yield him a crust of bread, and c 
; never master what they have ability to achieve in these 

1 of emancipation. There is my brother John sitting there ; 

world will never get out of him the best that is in him." 
the rest of us began to laugh, the doctor being amused and g 
a gesture of assent. Mrs. Carlyle said, " And what aboui 
Thomas Carlyle ? " " Ah, well," the answer came with a 
" Thomas Carlyle tried in every way possible to him to get 
practical work for which he believed he had some compete 
was baffled at every attempt ; and he has been compelled to 1 
on the only path open to him." 

Thomas Appleton, brother of the poet Longfellow's 
told me that one evening when he was conversing with G 
he mentioned some favourite writer of his, and Carlyle calle 
said writer a " phrase-monger." " I was vexed," said App 
" and retorted on him by saying, ' Well, Mr. Carlyle, wte 
the best of us but phrase-mongers ? ' * Very true, sir very 
said Carlvle. breaking into a lauerh. And the evening pass 



made sacrifices for it." Carlyle, who always took his 
reproof meekly, turned to me and said softly, " You w 
patient with me. All the worth you have* put into your 
will he returned to you personally ; hut the America for 
you are hoping you will never set* ; and never see the i 
and blacks in the South dwelling together us equals in pe;i 
How often in these last years have I reason to rem 
that prophecy ! 

Carlyle I have found curiously misunderstood in Kr 
and America, even by his admirers, lie is supposed to 
worshipper of force, and of military leaders. But it was h 
the Ktirupeun masses resorted to violence in 1848 that I 
all faith in the people ; it was because Louis Napoleon re 
power by massacre that Carlyle proclaimed him a %i swine' 
he opposed every war waged during his time. 

'lite tiling that especially amazed rue about Carlyle w 
extent of his intellectual pilgrimage. From the spring o: 
until shortly before his death in iH8i I saw him often, I 
that eighteen yearn after my thirty-first birthday 1 had s 
scientific problems under great scientific men and revisi 
religious and political philosophy ; I hud entered new phi 
thought and belief; but there was never one in which ( 
had nut been there before, me. He had studied closely 
philosophy, generalisation, and theology. He knew 
direction when* an impenetrable wall would be found, and 
deep and byway of speculation* 

Another erroneous impression about Carlyle in that t 
stationary in his ideas* But Carlyle, even within my in< 
grew in a way rare among literary men in advanced ye; 
remarked this eHjiecially in regard to the discovery of Kvo 
In 1864 he manifested u certain wrath against the great gem 
tion of Darwin. I find notes of a talk in which he said ti 
theory of the development of one* species from another w 
that to be very much discussed in the time of old Ei 
Darwin* He remembered a discussion among the studc 
their debating society in Edinburgh in which the questic 
whether man was descended from a cabbage or a clam 
of course, brought the whole matter into delicti! 
he thought it decided in favour of the clam. Omnia e \ 
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! "It all appeared to me a damned irreverent kind of specuL 

by men unable to look into the great deeps of human na 

What do these men know about the mysteries not only o: 
universe, but of the mind and the nerves of man ? " I 
told by one who was present at a dinner given in the hou 
Professor Masson in Edinburgh after Carlyle's installation as 
rector, that Carlyle, finding himself among scientific evolutioi 
f became very much excited and cried out, "You tell me 

j despite all the mysteries of man's nature, just because his 

| or something else is shaped so-and-so, it shows that he 

1 modified ape ! " And then he so raged that the company 

j fit to change the subject. That was in 1866. A few years 

] I heard him talking of the subject, and he had got so far 

I speak of it without wrath, saying with a laugh, "If my 

; genitor was an ape I will thank you, Mr. Huxley, to be j 

I enough not to mention it ! " About the year 1879 I was * a 

with him about the worship of Force with which his name 
1 associated. " But what conception of Force have most peop 

said Carlyle. " Only some mere brutal and blind elements, 
the real Force proceeds in silent and quiet ways, seeming s 
but really irresistible." " That," said I, " appears not i; 
that force of natural selection of which Darwin has written 
which some small variant in the direction of a larger and 
species starting in some hardly perceptible differentiation g 
ally grows into a new race." " And why," he answered, " si 
not that be the real history of nature ? " "I believe it is 
it is not such a pleasing thing to me as I thought it when Em 
preached it and Charles Darwin announced his theory, 
are we to make of the agonies and horrors of nature ? Or 
of the deformities and miseries of human nature ? The 
logical theory is that all these things are to be redressed 
compensated in a future world. Do you believe that all 
swarming criminal, debased, drunken people are to live fore\ 
" T A+ nc hrmp nnt ! " rriftH Carl vie. with a laufirh. "It ] 
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superlative ugliness of so many people* crowded together.' 
met Sir Leslie Stephen, who walked with us. On our \v 
encountered a repulsive beggar, who asked for money, and ( 
began to fumble in his pocket. One of us gave a coin 
beggar, and Stephen said lie would no doubt spend it- 
nearest gin-shop. * 4 Very likely," said Carlylo ; u no do 
will be a momentary comfort, to the poor fellow/* 

One* Christ mas afternoon I called to offer greetings to C 
He said* u Ah, yes ; I had forgotten ; but. just now passi; 
public-house at the corner, I remarked that the crowd was 
and drunker than usual, and then I remembered that it \v 
birthday of their Redeemer." He then went on to speal 
solemn feeling abcn.it religion, saying finally* with anin 
** There is but one real religion -passitmttte hwe of the. 
abhorrence- of the reverse* Its aim is simply to 
best, man in power and the, worst man chained ! " 

There were, from my point of view, limitations in C. 
** Care is taken that the trees do not grow up into he; 
says Goethe, Even in Kmerson 1 was compelled to admit 1 
lions as life went, on ; he could not recognise the exquisite 
of France, and some Sabbatarian sentiment survived ir 
Robert Ingersoll, with whom 1 was conversing about our 
Americans! spoke* with especial enthusiasm of Kmerson, but 
by saying, ** After all, there was a baked-bean skit* even to 
mn I " The. humour of this bit of symbolism is hardly appri 
outside of New England, where the Sabbatarian dish survr 
pristine moral importance. In the same way there was a su 
in Carlyle of the old Scottish antipathy to Roman Cat ho' 
He one day that he had intended to go that morning 
anti-vivisaction meeting, but on hearing that Cardinal M; 
to be there he threw down his hut. 4i The room do 
which can hold Manning and me ! " 

other limitations of Carlyle, us I conceive ther 
mentioned, the most serious perhaps being !i 
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could not resist the lovely lady whom he had long known. As tc 
the portraits, he was indifferent for a time, but at length, when 
he looked at one picture and saw among the chaos of pigments his 
own countenance looking up at him, he began to be interested, 
So William Allingham told me, and we both felt that the interest 
had unfortunately come too late. Carlyle would have taken a 
less gloomy view of the world if he had only realised that art was 
the real creator at work to produce the fairer world. 

Ah, what a heart was in him ! When our child Emerson 
died, Carlyle, who rarely made calls, travelled across the seven 
or more miles to visit us in our sorrow. His sympathetic talk. 
his narrative concerning his mother, and her grief at the loss of a 
child, his appeal that we should bear up under our distress anc 
find consolation in what remained to us, were to us the voice o: 
the great love that while dealing with the history of empire* 
marked the sparrow's fall. Carlyle told me that my article ir 
Fraser (August, 1864) on " The Transcendentalists of Con- 
cord " had produced an excellent impression. I had sent th( 
manuscript to him without mentioning any magazine ; and IK 
had sent it to Froude. He told me that I had evidently much t< 
say about America that would be useful to English readers, anc 
that Froude desired further contributions. 
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I)K. OMVMU WI*:NI>I-:U. HOI.MKS, in a hrtnrt* on ** The 

Woaning," 1864, spokr with sliarpm*ss of tlu* silence of E 
literary men towards the American struggU*. Had I IXM 
Knglisiuuan I could have made a reply. President Lineoi 
j>roj>ost*d at his inauguration to change the Constitution so 
render slavery eternally seemre ; his Sec*retary of State Imd t 
instructed his Minister in London that the status of no indr 
would be altered by the war ; the Proclamation of Kmandj 
excluded from freedom a fourth of the slaves, all within our r 
it was followed by the systematic military prevention of 
from escaping. Why, then, should Englishman feel any ir 
in a murderous struggle to preserve a Union which Am 
anti-slavery men had for yearn tried to dissolve* ? Why j 
Englishmen be concerned about a province seedling froi 
Union any more than Americans would be should Ireland i 
from Great Britain ? As a matter of fact, two-thirds < 
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any benefit Ruskin, Anthony Froude, Herbert Spencer, 
few others. Charles Kingsley, the only literary man who wa 
espoused the Southern cause, may have thought he was 01 
side of Carlyle, whom he worshipped but rarely saw ; but Ca 
while opposed to emancipation, respected the desire of the A 
cans to preserve their Union. Tennyson, whom Dr. H< 
named in his lecture, did not share Carlyle's views about sla 
and his silence was due to the American denunciations of Eng 
Tennyson had received hundreds of extracts from Ame 
papers, in not one of which was any friendly word. But fo 
tone, which, as I wrote to the Commonwealth, " he feels " 
insulting and significant of a dominant puerility in Amei 
Tennyson would probably have manifested his sympathy 
the North. Some eminent men, whose thinking on Ame 
matters was done by the London Times, were really alarm* 
such diatribes against England. 

Although Ruskin was said by Tom Hughes to be " ca 
of Carlyle's bow and spear," I should say rather that h( 
captivated by the grand figure of the man. Ruskin ] 
war above everything, and proposed that whenever a war ' 
out every woman should drape herself in deepest mourning 
the return of peace. His friendship with Charles Nortoi 
warm, and he had duly credited the United States with Em 
and several other writers ; but he could not sympathise ^ 
war for territorial integrity of his own or any country, nor 
one for emancipation. He was so burdened with the deg 
condition of the labourers and peasants of Europe that h< 
sidered the negroes little worse off ; but he did not, like Ca 
idealise slavery, nor could Ruskin admire any hero of the s 

The agitation in England in favour of the North had 
mainly carried on by leaders of the Aborigines' Protection So 
who were fervid, but their tone assumed that all slave-h 
were like the heavy villain in " Uncle Tom's Cabin," and re 



flu* purpose of Lincoln's Proclamation of Emancipation to 1 
incitement of negro insurrection and massacres, was jnstili 
President Lincoln's arming of negroes, and by the enthv 
with which the anti-slavery men were canonising John 1 
tor his effort to excite negro insurrection. Our armies 
inarching South to the ** song " glorifying a would-be lync 
white Southerners. 

As a Southerner I knew that a negro insurrection wti 
possible. There had gone on for generations in that race 
vival of the submissive ; tin* last, of the Nat Turners hue 
been evolved out of existence ; the negroes wen* incajnt 
military organ isation among theiuselvt*s ; they wen* grnt.lt 
hoped Cor freedom only in Heaven, their road to whicl 
mapped in the Bible, which said, " Servants, obey your mas 
All this tlie Con federal.! 1 President knew as well as I did, ai 
proclamation about negro insurrection was no doubt ineu 
effect on humane people in Knrope. That it did not have 
effect, was clue to the bi/anv spectacle of armies marching 
John Brown song and thrusting escaping slaves back into boi 

It remains to be said that the Union cause was in Ar 
without any figure that struck the imagination. The tr 
death of Lincoln threw a halt* around him, but. up to that ti 
hud excited little admiration in Europe. To the English ] 
the two striking figures in the North were the humble pi 
Garrison, awakening tin* owsriencu of his country, and tin 
tocratic barrister, Wendell Phillips, devoting his life to the 
of the black man. 

On my arrival in London 1 found there John M. Forl 
Boston, u man long known to mc\ an to so many others, ; 

judgment as well as his lovable nature. " I am 
he wrote to nus April 27, u to hear of your arrival, as we n< 
the help our friends can give us to keep out of mischief, an< 
varied information about slavery will be most available," 
fortunate enough to see a deal of him. We passed s 

evenings at the house* of Fanny Kemble, where American 
were talked over with reference to the Confederate intrig 
England. Mr. Forbes believed that a chief difficulty lay 
taken by Englishmeneven Mr. Gladsi 

in an evil so remote as slavery. I felt keenly the i 
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concerning our conflict on the part of several leading literary i 
Our cause had largely fallen into the hands of disser 
preachers, Newman Hall being especially prominent, and it 
mainly in their chapels that our meetings were held. All thr< 
May I had a feeling that I was teaching only the already tau 
also that there was an accent of the conventicle in our confere 
that limited their influence. 

The Southerners quite misunderstood Carlyle. One eve 
Mrs. Carlyle mentioned that after Carlyle had written his " L 
Day Pamphlet " on the negro question, suppressed in the Nort 
edition of the pamphlets but published in the South, he rea 
from eminent Southerners letters suggesting that England si 
restore slavery in her West Indian possessions, in which cas< 
slave States would unite with them, and a great British en 
be formed in the New World. Mrs. Carlyle mentioned no na 
and I asked no questions. Carlyle spoke of the scheme as 
one he could have no sympathy with at all, but said to his 
mildly, " It might have been as well not to trouble Mr. Coi 
with that ; I can conceive that it might become his du1 
report it to America." It did startle me that eminent S< 
erners, some ten years before the war, should have wishe 
throw their States and slavery under the protection oi 
British flag, but they must have known little of Carlyle to suj 
he had any wish to see Great Britain expanding. Abhorring 
condition of the mass of labourers around him, Carlyle ides 
the condition of the negroes in the Southern States ; 
was all. 

In my conversation with Carlyle and other literary m< 
found that an active propaganda in the interest of the S 
was carried on by an apparently unofficial Confederate, Jot 
Thompson, who was sometimes accompanied by a Mr. Fairn. 
Carlyle thought had some negro blood. Thompson was for i 
years editor of the Southern Literary Messenger at Richmond 
I had occasionally met him, and several of my early produc 



both aristocratic* ami literary society in England, all of v 
should have regarded as well merited by so accomplished 
ginian but for the fact that he was tarrying with him a pro-i 
influence injurious to the anti-slavery cause. In his intc 
(posthumous) journal of English experience recently pul 
hi* mentions having seen me in a corridor of the House of Coi 
but I tlii! not see him- Oarlyle told me that Thompson firsl 
cm hiin with an autograph letter from General Stonewall J 
recommending the bearer, as I understood, to Curlyk pen 
though farlyle never knew Stonewall Jackson. I ne.vei 
him allude to any Confederate leader with admiration. Tin 
was intimate with the Carlyles. Carlyle poured out stul 
of Thompson artel Fairn, ami ! sometimes wondered iv 
meeting them. However, there was now a Virginian at e 
not only of Carlylc, but of some other literary men whose 
about America distressed me. 

The Confederate envoy in England, John M. Mason 
met in Virginia (see chapter viL). I took pains to avoid 
London ; lit* was well acquainted with my public life, an 
naturally regard me as a traitor to Virginia, But Mat 
skilful in his sphere, and I attributed to him the assiduou 
the fatal documents tending to prove that slavery was 
real issue, and that the abolitionists were* u small group of 
following a delusion. What wan a Proclamation of En 
tion when four months after it (May n) Wendell Phillips- 
of a notorious jmsltvciy man (Halleck) made comma 
chief, anti-slavery generals all lemoved, and Congress 
to abolish slavery where within their leach declared tl 
clumation l% tlu; idk^t national work childish work ^ I 

WluUs the administration was thus withholding with 
hand what it had given with its left, PivMdent Lincoln 
the importance of making home demonstration in Knglauc 
slavery* Early in May, iK6j, John Bright received from 
Sunuutr the subjoined letter elated April 27 : - 

Two days the President sent for me* to come to him 
When I arrived he that he had been thinking of a n 

which we had often spokenthe way in which English opini< 

be directed ; and that he had drawn up a resolution emb<x 
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ideas which he should hope to see adopted by public meetings in 
England. 

I enclose the resolution, in his autograph, as he gave it to me. 
He thought it might serve to suggest the point which he regarded as 
important. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S MANUSCRIPT. 

Whereas, While heretofore States and Nations have tolerated 
Slavery, recently, for the first [time] in the world, an attempt has 
been made to construct a new Nation, upon the basis of, and with 
the primary and fundamental object to maintain, enlarge, and per- 
petuate human slavery ; therefore, 

Resolved, That no such embryo State should ever be recognised 
by, or admitted into, the family of Christian and civilised nations, 
and that all Christian and civilised men everywhere should, by al] 
lawful means, resist to the utmost such recognition or admission.* 

John Bright could not use such a document as that ; it would 
have been ridiculed in any Unionist meeting in England, as 
implying that the object of the war was merely to keep slavery 
within its existing territorial bounds. 

One day I was conversing with Robert Browning in his 
library, and alluded to " Shooting Niagara," the new utterance 
of Carlyle against the Union cause in America. Browning de- 
scribed Carlyle's brief fling as " a grin through a horse-collar," 
but said that the coercive measures of the North had never yet 
been justified, in England by any assurance that its aim was to 
emancipate the slaves and re-establish the Union on a basis oi 
universal freedom. Browning thought that the English writers 
were confused about the whole issue, and that some honest 
thinking men believed that emancipation would be fully and 
happily completed only by severance of the South. I asserted 
that the anti-slavery leaders in America were notoriously opposed 
to war, and would never have supported would not now support 
a war for any other purpose than to uproot the institution 
which had not onlv held four millions of blacks in bondage anc 



discord from its Inundation, and finally plunged it into an a! 
Mood. 1 explained the powerful pressure on I Sir admiuist 
to preserve some root of the evil that bred strife. Triun 
the Smith would preserve all tin* roots and probably ma' 
United States an empire of slavery and perpetuate rivi 
The Kn^lish writers of reputation eould do us no go< 
exalting a I'nion which as yet nmintainetl the oppression 
ing at its heart, lint; they could tlo us and humanity 
service by assuming tin* conflict to be one Ix'tween freedo 
slavery, and by writings so empha^in^ its eonnectior 
flu* wtaUi-Nvidc struggle for liln*ity that if would amen 
a demand on twr gnverautent to uplitt before* manfe 
stainless banner. \Vt* wanfrti no victory for a Union 
slavery in if, 

Browning thought that if would do good if the anti-s 
Amerirans should dinlan* befcin* the win Id that they h 
desiri 1 to subjugatt* tin* Smith e,\i*i*pt tor th* liberation 
slave and the nation from the long oppievion. After 
further talk I told him 1 would eh.illenge the (*onft*derati k 
in Knghmd on that point, t think t then and there wrot 
pem'il and sliowetl him the sutistaiu'e t>f the letter, which ; 
was as follows : 

At nuv Y Hoisr, KtiniM* Hin, I UNIX 

/win* co, tH 
HCIM. J. IL MAsiiiN, ( % tnn'r, t 1 !!*, 

SiKr~I have authozity to make flit* following pioposit 

belall of tht* leading anti-hlavtry men ot America, who hui 
me to this ecmntry : - 

II the States fulling themselves ** The Confederate Sti 

America M will nmt*nt to tunaneipate the negio sl.ivis in tlu*se 
urh emiiiicijmticiti to IH gtmrantiMul by a liberal Kurojwai 
miHsion, tht* emancipation to be inatigurated at oner, and stir 
to br allowed for its. completion an tin* ccnnmiHsion sltall 
to IK? wmBiary and just, antl such einanripatton oirr madt 
irrevocable, then the alHilitionittts and anti-slavery leaders 
Northern States shall innnediutely oppase the 1 fuithcr pros* 
of tin* war cm the part of the United States government, am 
they hold the balance of power, will certainty cause tin* wai t 
by the immediate withdrawal of evwy kind of support from i 
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I know that the ultimate decision upon so grave a proposition 
may require some time ; but meanwhile I beg to be informed at your 
early convenience whether you will personally lend your influence 
in favour of a restoration of peace and the independence of the South 
upon the simple basis of the emancipation of the slaves. 

Any guarantee of my responsibility and my right to make this 
offer shall be forthcoming. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., M. D. CONWAY. 

Mason's reply was as follows : 

24, UPPER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

June n, 1863. 

SIR, I have your note of yesterday. The proposition it contains 
is certainly worthy of the gravest consideration, provided it is made 
under a proper responsibility, yet you must be aware, that whilst 
you know fully the representative position I occupy, I have not the 
like assurance as regards yourself. 

If you think proper, therefore, to communicate to me who those 
are, on whose behalf and authority you make the proposition referred 
to, with the evidence of your " right to make this offer/' I will at once 
give you my reply, the character of which, however, must depend 
on what I may learn of your authority in the premises. 

I am, sir, your obdt. serv., J. M. MASON. 

I remarked that Mason's writing on his envelope my first 
name, which I had not signed, indicated his knowledge of the 
renegade Virginian he was writing to. My reply was as 
follows : 

AUBREY HOUSE, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W* 

June 14, 1863. 

SIR, Your note of the nth has been received. I could easily 
give you the evidence that I represent the views of the leading aboli- 
tionists of America ; but with regard to the special offer which I 



Thon came the following ; - 

24, UI*I*KK SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQ\ 

June 17, 186 

SIR, I have received your note of yesterday, 
You need not write to America to ** obtain tin* evidence " of 
right to treat on the matter it; imports. Our correspondence 

with this reply it was your pleasure to commence It it is 

to terminate it. 

I desired to know who they were, who were responsible for 
mission to England, as you present it ; and who were to eonfin 
treaty you proposed to make, for arresting the war in Americ 
the basis of a separation of the States, with, or without, the* sai 
of their government. Hut such information is of the less value 
as I find from an advertisement in the journals of tin* day tlm 
have brought to England letters of suflieient credit from thos< 
sent you to invite a public: meeting in London, under the sai 
of a Member of Parliament who was to preside, to hear an a< 
from you on the subject, of your mission, with the promise of 
address from him. 

This correspondence shall go to the public, and will find its \ 

the country- a class of the citizens of which you claim to repi 

It wi!i, |Krhaps interest the government, and the $oi*tiisant 4 

" then* to know, tinder the sanction tif your name, that the * 

ing anti-slavery men in America ** are prepared to negotiate wi 

authorities of the Confederate States for a restoration of 

and the independence of the Smith, on a pleclgtt that *' the abolit 

and anti-slavery lender* of the Northern States shall immec 

the further prosecution of tin* war on the part of the I 

government ; and since they hold the balance* of powe 

certainly the war to cease by the immediate withdrawal of 

kind of support from it." 

As reward, however, for this interesting disclosure 

inquiry whether the Confederate States will consent to emanci] 
on the stated, shall not go wholly unanswered. You n 

then, it may be of value to your consti 

to them, that the Northern States will never be in re 

to put this question to the South, nor will the Southern Stat< 
be in a position requiring them to give an answer. 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. M. M^ 
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The correspondence appeared in the London Times of June 
preceded by the following note, dated June 17 : 

SIR, As part of the political history of the times the corresp 
ence transmitted herewith may have sufficient significance to 
for its publication. I submit it to you accordingly for a plac 
your columns. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your ob't servant. 

J. M. MASO 

Although Mason was criticised as having dealt a foul st 
in publishing my letters, I could not complain of this. 
knew that I would in some way use against his cause what 
he could say in answer, and equally his silence if he returne< 
reply. I might not indeed have printed his letter, but I sh 
have shown it to Browning and to any others I found hee 
the declarations of Mr. Spence of Liverpool and others that 
Confederacy contemplated emancipation. 

The Emancipation Society was active, and convened a mee 
for me on May 7, in Finsbury Chapel, at which Hon. Rev. Ba] 
W. Noel presided. 

On the following evening, May 7, a meeting was heL 
Islington to receive Rev. Sella Martin, described as a fugi 
slave, and I was invited to speak. Martin made a stater 
concerning the prejudice against coloured people prevailin 
the Northern States so sweeping that it involved the abolition 
I felt bound to say that when I first saw Mr. Martin he was a 
anti-slavery meeting in Boston seated between Garrison 
Phillips, and I felt certain that the abolitionists had no prejuc 
against colour. My speeches at the two meetings just menti< 
caused the Emancipation Society to arrange a scheme for 
addressing meetings in various parts of the country. P 
Taylor, M.P., and his wife were much interested in this, 
invited a company of eminent gentlemen to meet me at di 
at Aubrev House, amone: them John Bright, Richard Cob 



of slavery, and lit* had not, I think, hitherto nuulo any corn] 
statrtnent on thr situation in Anirrira, Ho prepared 
!.,;tvai pains flu* speerh with \vhirh lu* introduced me at 
London Tavorn on tlu* evening of June ifi. Hi* especially 11 
a hivurh in tho stronghold of the Confederate sympathise] 
Kn^huui by pointing out tho precarious situation of tho cc 
interest, which had rested, on slavery, Hi* own personal into, 
and thoso of tho people lio represented oonld now bo rest 
only by the complete abolition of tin* troarhorous systoin ir 
Southern States, wliioh indt*od had lod him SOUK* years befoi 
suggest flic* cultivation of ootton in India. Slavery abolij- 
European oinii^ralion, hitherto ron lined tt> the Nortli, wonl 
to the South. Thus t!u fc bnsint*ss int.t*rosts of luigla.nd eoim 
with its highest sontiin*nt and intirality. I have mentioned 
one point of Brigbt's spetu^h, whieh oo.oninel an hour, and 
df/tiwfvd with an elcujtionoi' that stirred the large and distingui 
aiidteiti*i\ 

lieftire I spokt* at this meeting an oxtraet from a Utt< 
(itHirge Thompson fnnn (tarrison wan read by John Bright, 
M>me sketrh of niy lift* given.* 

The London Tavern meeting was reported and eoinmentc 
in every paper, and I he Confederate envoy, Mason, awok 
June 17 to a certainty that my proposition, an yet; unansw- 
wan authorised, and alst> that in the moral combat I must. 
the* advantage in an unti-slawry country. Mason, unable 

* BOSTON. April to, 1 8 



** You art* fitidt un atlenlivo Hswln of tin; Libtnttw ami S 
the name am! M rvici*s of the lx*;tror of this, Mr. Mtu:ure I). Ckir 

atillitir of "Th Ckttlni Hour" autl *Tiw i<t*jin-ifci Stutu*, 1 ' t*tc., im 
familiar to you, NO that hi* will nwi no M|>i*daUtr<Hli.'ti<i. Allied by 
and relaltciiinliip to the first fanulti-H of Virgtitia, flw son of a prom 
Mlawlioldttr, brought up in tht* imlf*t of wlavery and all it jwrni 
ifillit<*ftees i*Hi*illy i 4 dut:;itt:ti, !it ItUH for Hvt*r,il ytsit'^ jntU betw 
brave*, outti(x>kt*n v fervid atlvic;tt of the anti-:tlavery C;IUHI% hringi 
it all of Southern lircv reHoiutiotu neri;y, und jHn*iKtttncy ; and, c 
<juerUiy> has itiade himwrU an ixik fn>m hit* n;itivu ho tut* and con: 
wealth for sin intli*iiiiil<* |rkicl f though as trim to Hit* honour, H; 
wealth, and prtigresn of Virginia, 'an to the pole.' You will knov 
to appreciate Kuch a moral hwo, and ho will rejoice to make your pa 
ttcquaintsmut." 
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foreknew to impawn the tenure of slavery, the immediate jewel 
of the Southern soul, had no alternative but to strike at what 
might possibly be my vulnerable point. My second letter sug- 
gested a means of bringing me into disgrace with the official 
agents of the United States, and the American abolitionists into 
collision with the administration. In this way he was not only 
to punish me as a Virginian renegade, but if my anti-slavery 
friends in America should ratify my proposal, the government 
would repudiate them and implicitly admit that it was not fighting- 
for emancipation. 

My second letter to Mason was a virtual admission that I 
had made a mistake in writing the first. The Anti-slavery 
Society generally, in particular its great chieftain Garrison, had 
for so many years been advocates of non-resistance principles, 
and had so unanimously opposed suppressing secession by blood- 
shed until war had actually broken out they had so constantly 
directed all their efforts simply to control and influence the 
horrible cyclone to the one end of extirpating its fatal source for 
ever ; that it had never occurred to me that now, if that source 
were at once removed, any of them would countenance bloodshed 
for the sake of political and economic interests. Of course my 
letter to Mason was strategical, and had I not known that my 
proposal could not possibly be accepted, it would not have been 
made before correspondence with anti-slavery leaders in America, 

The unexpected publication of the correspondence by Mason, 
with my virtual admission that my general authority did not 
extend to any particular act of that kind, embarrassed my 
English friends a good deal. The Emancipation Society felt it 
necessary to publish a declaration that they were unaware of 
any such correspondence when they summoned the meeting at 
the London Tavern. The Manchester committee, which had 
engaged me to give an address in Free Trade Hall, and similar 
committees in other cities where appointments were scheduled, 
trrvnhlftd. Nevertheless. Mason's side of the situation 



FOKEK;N* AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SHEFFIEI 

Jane 25, 1863. 

, -This committee have had under consideration your I 
of (fi* i/th instant in reply to Mr. Conway, and published by y< 
tht* TfVftfs. 

Wholly disapproving of the improper conduct of Mr* Con 
the committee confine their remarks to the last paragraph of 
letter. You arc* aware that nothing could he more hideous, hal 
and loathsome to honest and true Englishmen than your auda< 
avowal o! your dcteunination to maintain slavery, and your do 
prediction that you will succeed. Yet you an* unmolested, unseal 
untouched. The committee call upon you to contrast your treati 
In England, where slavery cannot breathe, to the tteatment which \* 
be given to sin Knglishnum amongst tht* slave-holding and s' 
loving rebels whose emissary you are, were he to make a public de 
at ion amongst them in the opposite sense to yours. He woul 
treated as would be a rut which should make its appearance it 
streets of London, or as a venomous reptile which had given it 
of its presence by scattering its venom round. You urc not so trea 
although you arc loathed and detested, yet Kngland endures even 
presence in her midst. - Your obedient .servant, 

ISAAC iKONsmK (Chairman' 

When the correspondence appeared I was on my way t< 
engagements in tltt 1 provinces. In inv absence consnltat 
were held between IVtrr *lavlor,John Bright, ami Samuel L 
- Mr, Bright \s brother-in-law, tntitttr of tht* Morning Star- -' 
the result that on flit* iijth Juni* this paper bad a leader tur 
tht* tallies ujwm Mason. Among the Idling points I quote, 
or two, 

Mr, Mason is evidently unconscious of, or unconcerned at, 
possibility that honest, simple-minded Mr. Conwuy may have 
baiting ft tiap lor /iim-'uml that Ihe threatened penally of exp< 
to obliMjiiy ut haiiit* may !>e very comjilacently snfteml by one v 
real object was to draw from Mr. Mason a refusal, expieshed or inij 
to stop the horrors of war by an act in which the United States 
no morn interest than humanity at forge. Whether 01 not thai 
Mr* Conway* object, it is the eft'ect of Mr* Mason's letter, and as 
It shoukl be prized by the English friends of Union ami Kmancipa 

* A numl>er of swell declarations wm st*nt me t but none of 

with my knowledge or at my 
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It is the fashion here to deny that the war is being prosecuted 
the North for the abolition of slavery, and to assert that the Sc 
would use its independence to confer freedom upon its bondsi 
To the English public, therefore, it may be useful to have a disi 
proof that, to men of considerable influence in the North, emancipz 
would be a sure ground of peace, and that the Confederate represe 
tive spurns the idea of purchasing political independence by r 
quishing property in human beings. This humanitarian aspec 
the American conflict is that which commands the largest shai 
attention in Europe. Strong as are the sympathies of all true Libe 
in this country and on the Continent, with the Union, yet stroi 
because both wider and deeper, are the feelings excited by a co] 
for the personal liberty of four millions of men and women. Ir 
face of Mr. Conway's offer and Mr. Mason's reply, it is impossib 
pretend that the South cares for independence except as a meai 
perpetuating slavery. 

Similar articles appeared throughout the country. The 
action in my favour among my friends and in the Emancips 
Society was immediate. Their struggle against the Sout 
sympathisers was on the eve of its crisis in the House of Comn 
where Roebuck was to introduce on June 29 his motior 
recognition of the Confederacy. There was fear that his m< 
might be carried, and my rash step was partly inspired by 
danger. Its effect was at once visible not only in jou: 
friendly to us throughout the country, but in the wrath ol 
Confederate organs generally, and especially in the altered 
of the Saturday Review.* 

* " His (Mason's) employers also would be right in refusing 
negotiations on their own internal affairs, but there would be no occ 
for stipulations or promises if they commenced by their own authorit 
great work of raising and gradually liberating the negro race. The 
task has been accomplished in every country in Europe, in the absei 
the exceptional facilities which are afforded by the unquestioned autl 
of the white Americans, and by the ineffaceable distinctions which r 
political rivalry impossible to the freedman. The Confederates m 
well assured that the sympathy which has been earned by their wi 



Censure from my friends was .swiftly silenced by the invei 
cif Mason's friends. Their anger was displayed by the - 
dressed mob which I enrountered at Manchester. My acl< 
was to lit* delivered on Sunday afternoon, June 21* in Free T 
Hull* the largest in England, which was crowded. Mr. PC 
their member of Parliament, presided, and all the preac 
were on the platform. Before proceeding to my lecture, 1 
care to exonerate the chairman and Mr. Bright ami the Kman 
tion Society from any connection with my correspondence 
Mason. I had not proceeded far in my address when about 
hundred mm began a. deliberate attack on the platform, 
platform was five or six feet above the floor, and the assai 
attempted to climb tip. Some were pushed back by the preao 
but others succeeded and grappled with them. Meanwh 
large number rushed forward for defmee, and after a tw 
minutes 1 scrimmage the English Confederates were overpays 
and removed from the hall. 

It was a large mob- -which had got into all the front sc 

but it was not dangerous. It ** meant business," but this 

not to harm us physieal!y~~-it was to take possession of the < 

and platform and pass resolutions supporting Roebuck's m< 

for recognition of the Confederacy. They drew no arms, 

trusted to their numbers ; but newspaper comments 01 

Mason corresfnuulenru bad drawn such an enormous and 

that they were vastly outnumbered. During the entire m 

quietly at the desk, not. one hand laid on me, and whei 

mobnman disappeared, continued without omitting a 

of my carefully prepared lecturedwhich was next day in cir 

tion us a pumpiilet (printed without my knowledge)* 

Thus 1 hardly merited the honour accorded me of lit 

mobbed in Free Trade Hall. The row was an advertise 

for me*! illustrated the spirit of the Confederates* 

in to the chair imitated in their small way the utt 

on the chair at Washington. 

of braggadocioi but conveying, we take 

connection with the whole tone of the letter, Mr. Mantrn'M conviction 
however to the Confederate)* the project of peace ar 

be, war, or even subjugation, won 
to this of their edifice. 
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At Manchester I enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Potter. He 
was a large gentleman with a happy optimistic countenance 
such as I have rarely seen. His long service to every " pro- 
gressive " cause, his generosity with his wealth in all such move- 
ments, and his excellent judgment, on which the old Corn Law 
orators Cobden, Bright, W. J. Fox had always depended, as 
now the emancipationists made him a historical personage. 
The last time I saw this venerable member of Parliament was 
when he managed to attend, despite his great age, an annual 
dinner of the Cobden Club at Greenwich, on which occasion the 
special homage of the assembly was paid to him, Mrs. Fisher 
Unwin, Cobden's daughter, and several other ladies descended 
from the old reformers, being around him. 

After my Sunday afternoon lecture in Manchester, I left the 
same evening for London, and found my friends at Aubrey House 
cheerful at the turn the Mason incident had taken. Miss Sarah 
Remond, sister of the eloquent coloured American, Charles 
Lenox Remond, had for some years been adopted as Mrs. Taylor's 
companion, and could not fail to be pleased that I had set emanci- 
pation as the one vital aim in the war. 

I addressed, June 22, the following letter to the Times, which 
was at once published : 

To the Editor of the " Times." 

SIR, Absence from London has prevented my giving such care- 
ful attention to the correspondence between Mr. Mason and myself 
as was necessary to make the explanation which the public on both 
sides of the ocean will naturally expect of me. 

In the correspondence, as it stands, there are three parties involved 
namely, the abolitionists of America, myself, and Mr. Mason with 
his confederates. 

As to the first, it was to pounce upon them and compromise them 
with their government that Mr. Mason rushed into print so eagerly 
that, though only a little way from London, I did not receive his 



they would no longer sustain it ; ** but that, with regard to the sj 
offer/* I must write out ami get a special authority. This left i 
an open question whether the anti-slavery wen were " prepare 
negotiate with UK* Confederate authorities.'* lie springs his 
ln*fore tliey an* in it. They an* not compromised at all. The 
indeed, stand committed to an unwillingness to prosecute tltis tc 
war for any less important aim than the complete wiping out of 
country's crime and shame, but it has all along been their av 
position that they are, to quote Wendell Phillips, " willing to a 
anything-, union or disunion* on the basis of emancipation." 

Then, of the abolitionists, I alone, am implicated by this < 
spondenee. Ami here I am ready to confess that my inex|x. k riei 
diplomatic and ptilfftcal affairs has led me to make a propositioi 
form of which is objectionable. Recognising Mr. Mason only 
unofficial though representative Southerner whose views would 
tent of the disposition of the rebels on the subject of slavery 
anxious to afford that test to certain very eminent lit.e-ra.ry m 
Kngland, who acknowledged that flit* reply to such a propo 
would decide their feelings with regard to the issue % I inferred h 
and improperly that the right to declare the object of the aboliti 
in the war justified nit* in sending the proposition to Mr. Masoi 
sonally. AH this, " my first correspondence, with the enemy/ 
undertaken only in tin* interest of my country, ami was virtu 
demand for the surrender of the enemy's capital, 1 shall hope 
flit* apparent disloyalty of it, of which I was unconscious will bi 
clotted by the* country I meant to serve. 

But, Mr. Mnfttm and his confederates art* implicated in this n 

in it way to which I desire to call the attention of those gent 

to whose minds I wrote the proposition, and of all < 

who think that the South is fighting for any worthier irtckpt*i: 

impunity in permanently robbing another rare of its indqxjn< 

In order to compromise the abolitionists, Mr. Mason coi 

that I had authority to make tin* offer of indejH*nd*nct fnr ernaricif 

lie acknowledges, on tin* strength of Mr. (iarrison's letter of < 

that I had that autiiorisiitidn to which, when sluwn htm, h 

a reply. So the English public know now, with a cle 

which my own blundering way f evoking such a confession cl 

merit, what the reply of the South is to a proposition offerii 

41 freedom/ 1 as she calls it, on the condition of her according the 

to the millions whom she oppresses. Whether I hatl the rij 

the offer or not, it is answered. The believer in the guide 

has only to ask himself what would be his interest in the succ 
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the Northern arms if his own wife and children were to-day ui 
the lash on a Southern plantation, now that we have Mr. Mas 
assurance that every gateway except that of war is closed. I am, 

Meanwhile the effect of this Mason affair in America was 
so favourable as in England. The leading anti-slavery pe 
repudiated my action with a vehemence which I never undersl 
until many years later I discovered that their explosion occu 
before the correspondence arrived. The first announcemen 
New York was in a brief summary of " News from Europe," in 
Tribune of June 30 : 

A correspondence between Mr. Mason and Mr. Conway is publis 
Mr. Conway claiming to be authorised to offer in the name of 
abolitionists and leaders of the anti-slavery parties an active co-oj 
tion for an immediate cessation of hostilities, if the South would < 
mence at once the work of emancipation. Mr. Mason asked foi 
credentials of Mr. Conway, and Mr. Conway informed him tha 
would send for them to America. Mr. Mason declared, how< 
that the South would never be able to enter seriously into su 
negotiation. 

What the summary given in Boston was, I know only 1 
letter written by Mr. Garrison to the Tribune dated June 
which shows that not only were all my cautious provisions 
placing the emancipation under the guarantee of "a lit 
European commission, etc.," omitted, but the anti-sla 
leaders were pledged to withdraw " supplies " from the 
This substitution of the military term " supplies " for " supp( 
looks like ingenuity on the part of the summarist. In 
Garrison's letter to the Tribune, which I did not see at the time 
first reason for repudiating my proposal was " that no reliance 
be placed upon the word of those who stand before the v 
black with perfidy and treason, and in the most dreadful s 
as hostes humani generis." I should of course never have drea 
of suggesting, even in a proposal I knew would be refused, trui 



1 think that his intentions were as honest as the midday s 1 
clear. (!I*Mi\ hear, awl applause), 1 think that his devotk 
I In* limit cause of human liberty is an single-hearted as when he 
his father's seventy slaves* every one of their holders a rebel but 
self, and led them with such devoted and self-sacrificing eurnes 
t freedom cm the northern hanks of the Ohio, (Loud applause 
know at. the same time that lit 1 does not represent in that offc 
?ii!i*tt* man on this Hide of the Atlantic. I do not siy 1 belia 
tntt I say my own knowledge joined to his--! know it, N 
wtsli iti say further that I entirely afjree with the essence of that 
The Unitii without liberty i* to-day tenfold more accursed th 
was any time the hist quarter of ;t century, l^nitm without li 
I spit upon. . * . Hut if the sun were forbidden ever again to 
a tut I could have sunrise again by asking Mason, I would re 
in the dark for ever rather than speak to the author of the Fttf 
Stove Bill. 

Thk int'onst'quent derLuation about Mason, who wa 
moie guilty f the said bill than the congressmen who pas 
am! tht* Northeut President (PtIImoic) who signed it, wa? 
important in it;<elt : Phillips would havt* emlnaeed Mason < 
lie tlien*l)V havi* ended upjnr.v.iun for other?;; but his rlu 
w.is >ignifti%tiiL Atttiinigti he agretnl, as lie* said* with tlir <*$ 
of my h^ter, antt although only one \'f>uv (flu* Anti-Si 
Nf4ffii/ftftl Nt*w York) said that tin* war should he conti 
t*vin were ,sl;tvi*r\ not involved, it became plain to me th;t 
old }H;tt*e priiu*ij>U**i of abolitionism !i;ul largely vanished. 

In lutglantl tlie M;i'on tin ulent wa> eluMnl so far as (*one. 
myself by the defeat of Korfmek's bill, to whiilt Masou*s ;irr 
reply to me was sui<i to huve i ontrihuted, and bv the odium i 
which he .soon after ttnally Mi EnglmtcL Hut those even! 
not reach America, and it was some tune U'fore any sign 
reaction there favi*nrahle to mi* appeared, Tlu* London {; 
lepcirtccl from their Ameriean i i cnvs|wmdents only rage *t{ 
tin*. I felt sure* that a different feeling would prevail in 
\vho&* c?stiH*m i nuwt valued ; t was prepared to suffer ob 
for the of unmasking Muson ; hut my terriblo anxiet; 
fc^r my wife. Though her mother and brother George were 
her ut Concord, it was inevitable that all this anger shoult; 
her keen distress. I had, oi course, written to her by every 
and that if she and our intimate friends t hough! 
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my stay in England should be prolonged, she had better join 
in London. My departure had long been fixed for early 5 
tember, but I concluded that it must be postponed until I 
time for full correspondence with my wife. 

And now my dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Howells, c 
into my gloom as angels. Howells, then consul at Venice, 
written to me on March 24, enclosing some verses for the Comv 
wealth. We had not exchanged letters for a long time, anc 
had no knowledge of my intention to visit Europe ; but he w 
in the letter, which was forwarded to me from Boston, t] 
sweet words : 

To tell you the truth, you and Mrs. Conway are two people w 
we should very much like to see in Venice. The spring is comini 
after the " slow, sweet " fashion of spring in southern lands ; 
Adriatic is warming up with the view of being bathed in ; the si 
bringing out all that is brightest and loveliest in the city and embroi 
ing the islands and the terra firma with flowers. Four weeks ag< 
gathered daisies on the Lido ; and now the almond- trees are he 
with bloom and bees. Besides all this, we live in the old Palazzo Fa 
(where Marino Faliero, according to all the gondoliers, was b< 
and we have a piano and a balcony on the Grand Canal, and the i 
delightful little breakfasts in Venice. You will come, won't yo 

The we is not used editorially here. Of course you know 
I am married, and to whom. Though I've never heard directly i 
you, I used to hear a great deal about you, in letters from Cincim 
You have an additional merit in my eyes because you met El 
there. 

In a letter to my wife of May 8, I copied Howells's note, 
wrote : " At this beautiful place (Aubrey House) with its q 
park in which I cannot imagine that I am near a city of tl 
millions in which I can hear the cuckoos and nighting 
singing, I find that sweet rest that I was so much in neec 
when I left home, and I only need you at my side and Eusi 
and Emerson on the green grass to make me perfectly hapi 



j-hip nnbroki u flit* t* Imtv !'**M* vear I h tve found happiness 
ean never knw the hfM\ntly me ^ ij*t brought to nie in 
sad liinir by the ini'*axe \\hith had \uni ( ed its way so far a 
hunt am! MM ! Inn it \\\\* to me a tuken MUW to In* fulfilled i 
subsiding tl iiiv hltlr delude uitl f!te return of estranged lu 
An evhange nf letter pm\i*d that these friends were 
pared In invive nit* at an\ ntoiuinf, and I soon started s< 
\varii. I lt*ff Ltnulnii n Jiiii* ,to, Aiuoti^ my wift*\s j.>ap 
tincl a letter written frotn Boulogne wliirh says: ..... -- 

I hiul a Itnig interview yesteulay with Mr, Ailains, tlie AUK 
Minister 111 London. He says that the first letter was eertui 
mistake; but tlwt tfiu tliat I tlid the veiy bt4 thiitf* 1 amid 
that ht* regitds my entn',.i* as n*t hononutble. He says TU> ! 
;uid possibly MIIIII* ftoml, has be* u dont* in Kn^land by tt ; and he 
mi evil m^ill irsnlt in '\inetia. He ha*, no ilutibt lint a note t. 
Lmenin tir Mr, Sewaul, deelauni; that the Irftn wa >p wutten wi 
piojrr lerteetjtin anit was uell meant, would < ause we ft* sta 
well as I eould dtsite \\ith them* Adam * wa% xetv ktud tti iat In 
JiiNl what tit*\t Mep in ttie mattei !ihmki be I do lutt know; 
will fakt none a* y*t. I bei*,tn t* look f*uw,ud to a btiet test at \ 
wlit< h I mneh need. If I mutd jttst mm letni* entirely iumi the 
1 would like it nuifh. HCIW t envy the simple and happy pe; 
I Wiililtrcl ii' IIIIUIH to-dav sunnini; theinselves alont; the she 
playing in the watet, so lire lrcm rtit% ami I M> ittlt tit if ! . * 
layl'ns have bent so kind *wd < heeiiiu* t* me. flu^ nioiiiiiig 
tiit*iti, ju4 befnu I left I jeectved i lettt*t Jiitiii flit* Dukt and I)t 
f Argyll (lu* t* in the preM*nt Mine tiy), siyini: tti it they weie de 
it ntakiiif* my at|namtan* l e and a*4aii; me to breakfast with 
Satiuday. 1 <leehm*cl betn^ ditei mined not to pn-tpone my v 
Venn*. , * . Yon had best stay with my M^fei at haston 
return ; ttnlehH yuti determine that I had best not letuin -in 
ycin innnt rowe ovir heie. 1 In* oeeaa voyai;i* tm a Cunardf 
not be bad* At any i;ite f wt nuj.nt meet 



In Paiis 1 learned that the " (*mw.y Masin 
had been ttunslutiul tlu'iv, and that the antiuaclveiMons at 
flic* ronfcdrraey exeited by it, notably an artiele in tin* Ju 
de$ I)ftmi$, had been tbe sfVt*resf l>hiw yet tle;tlt to the 
federate intrigues in Kranee. I think I leeeived sunte reaxsn 
of thin kind from (liristtiptirr PiMi.ie (Tanrh, flu* Axnc*nc*ar 
and artist 9 temlittg in Puiis, who knew my relations wit 
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Cranch family in Washington and Cincinnati, and in whose he 
I had a cordial reception. In Turin I called on our Minis 
George P. Marsh, who spoke of the affair in the same sense 
spirit as Minister Adams. Such encouragements, however, 
not lay the vision of that dear one so far away with her two li 
children passing alone through the first heavy trial of her mar 
life a trial inflicted by me. 

The cordial welcome received in the beautiful home of 
friends in Venice, and all their reassuring words about my trou 
could not quite restore me. Acute erysipelas broke out, f< 
set in, and the official Austrian physician could not do much 
a case of mere worry. But after five or six days a cure 
effected by a letter from my wife announcing that they wer< 
well ; that she had sold our house at a fair price, also our furnit 
and would sail from Boston for Liverpool on the ship An 
August 19. 

In Venice I found my Avalon. Those friends healed 
wounds of heart and mind. In their charming old Casa Falie 
the house is described in Howells's " Venetian Life" we 
to sit on the balcony overlooking the Grand Canal, eating 
lotus in that city where it seemed always afternoon. Yet 
beautiful were the mornings ! I do not remember one 
brought rain. Often Howells and I rose at dawn, took coff< 
the great Piazza while watching the morning tints painting 
Mark's, and had our ramble through some by-way of the dr< 
land before returning to breakfast. Then while the consul 
in his office, never serving his country more profitably to it 
when his literary task was undisturbed by official business, 
Howells was my guide to the pictures and churches they 1 
best. After dinner we sat in some big caf6 in the Piazza 
serving the promenaders and the costumes of many regi 
returning early, however, for Howells was writing a novelet 
poetic form, and read us in the evening what he had written di 

f T^ A rl a \T 



Ilnw \\vll ! remember mir Sunday morning voyu^e to Chioj 
and Huwells*;-; dtanrtiiLi*; talk of its jiin*l t (loUlnni! I inc.1 
myself with quilting hen* the following iwidrnt : ..... - 

AH we passed up tin* shady side of their wide street, we t 
upon a plump lit 1 1< blond bo\% Ivinij asleep on the stories, wit! 
head upon his arm ; and as no one was near, flu* artist of our j 1 
stopjwd to skrteh tin* sleeper. Atmospht'i'ie knowledge of the 
spread rapidly, and in a few minutes we weiv tin* centre of a gei 
assembly of the jn*ople of Cliii*i*iK who diseussrd its, and lite ur 
treatment of tier subject, in open coni;ivss. They handed rounc 
airy chalf as UMial, hut were very orderly and respectful neverth 

-oin* father o! the plan* quelliui; every ti'iiilriic'y to tumult !>y kic 
his next neighbour* who passed on the penalty till, by this simple 
ingenious process, th< |,:iiilly eause of the trouble wan infallibly tea 
;uul kirkt'H.l at last, 1 placed a number <f s>ldi in the bty*s hand 
flu* visible sensation of the rrowd, and tht*n we moved away 
left him, heading* as we wettt, u pnu-i'ssum ot ('luo^'otti, who c 
nt in tke up tht'ir minds to ii^lljiijiit^ti < till we took u iti|*r ui a rln 
When \vt* rattle *ut the piutvtou had ilisappeatinl but all arc 
flu* chutth dooi, and pit tiurMjuety sr.ttteietl upon flit 1 pavemei 
eveiA dii* tion, la\ bo\s a%U*ep, with their tteatls upon their a 

*\s we paved laiiftuiiit thr>ttj'h the midst ot the*e hhiinbert'i's, 
lose and lullfiwrd u* utth !te-. ot ff A/I titi n / Mi titi zu ! f * ( 
mi* down 1 lUle ui** down !) Hie> ran atusiti, and tell ,ishep i 
in our pith, aiul nniiitl every emner vvi fame upon ;i sh*epinf; I 

md, intteetl, \\e nevt-r ^ot out of that atiiuspl<et' of shimber til 
letiirnrd In tit* sit iiiit*r fi Vnun , \\hrti ( hio f ;r;ia shook off 
drc*WHy stupor, ;tnd bewail to tempt u* to tlitnu Mldi into the w; 
to bt* tlivetl li by het awakened 



Tli 'irtist w*i* Mis. Hmvrils hrrsrll ; f 

Li to ttiiill hi*r fnnn thr sun, whih* H*urHs did his 
to k<*t v j* Miitit siirill spurt* atontid her *tnd prr\t^nt lh* % eaj;t*r 1 
from iiitfiriipting tin* woik by their impati*wv in Mtt it 
renir*tihir well the t>uxf>ui and 4iu*ly inotluT, wht had I 
iiifcTOi*cl that lur riiikt w*t% tin the pawim-nt with a CT 
arounii !iin jmslunn ht*r way fr;mtu%itly to the .spot, and 
tiausition of ltc*r fire from ftur to j*v when she ;ttriv'd jns 
Iftwt*lk mas filling Hit: sirt'ping lxy\s luinck with nuldi, 

But iiowt'tLs iirade in his book u lit tit* skrti'h of tne, 
while 1 1 in my swout droam in Viiiin. ^ t f p<i my wo 
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he writes, cc I have sat beside wandering editors in their gondolas 
and witnessed the expulsion of the newspaper from their nature, 
while, lulled by the fascination of the place, they were powerless 
to take their own journals from their pockets, and instead of 
politics talked some bewildered nonsense about coming back 
with their families next summer." 

I was the model for that little picture. But my friend did 
not venture to tell how far the spell carried me. I actually 
took those two friends about house-hunting, and priced three or 
four charming homes to which I would bring my little family. 
I sat me clown in balcony and gondola and said, I will return no 
more or only long enough to meet Arabia the Blest at Liverpool ; 
where I would say, Come, my wife, I have prepared for you a 
sweet retreat from all this strife for which you and I were not 
made, and where we will forget our troubles and humiliations ! 

In my life many beautiful visions in the distance have proved 
hard and jagged realities when reached. In my eighteenth year 
in Warrcnton there rose over my law-books dreams and visions of 
Venice, and I laid there the scene of my story, " Confessions of a 
Composer." But my dreams were poor compared with the reality 
of Venice. No doubt this was largely due to my having at my 
side a poet. Howells and I used to visit certain of the beautiful 
things repeatedly. They were like personal friends. There was 
in particular a very ancient stone statue in the corner of a garden 
which inspired us both to write about it. The old St. Christopher 
with the Child on his shoulder its little hand bearing up the 
world, as indeed the children do has in his face no pain, but 
serene patience. A solitary vine had climbed over from behind 
the garden wall on which the statue stands, and twined and inter- 
twined all about the Saint and the Child, binding them together 
with manifold ties. 

When I went on my last afternoon to bid farewell to St. 
Christopher, it appeared to me a sort of symbol of Venice undei 
Austrian rule. The city seemed turned to stone by the presence 
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anxious to do than to wake us in \Vnttv happy and router 
Our theativsain lo*rd, but \u* have closed them ; theguvenu 
would make any outlay I** ha\e u* amused* It lias three tin 
week the bt'st hand in flit* world to petfoun in the l*ii//a 
\Ltfvtn lint tin* Italian** will not walk theie, anil have give 
thru evewnj; ptometude since iH.jK, Kaeh of us has aboi 
much persona) freedom *is he ruild UM*. But it is nation 
in us, it I** nature *tiuK{*linK bv lu*i twn laws n{ atfinitv ; w- 
in a cltsully Mintlift (wliirli will sunn bnist out) with Austr 
anunals aii* with tlo;r lnin to \m*\ tin tbrtn. \\ f * ai<* jjravit; 
tt flit* ginrniiiiriil ot Vit'tot f ; j!iiiiaiui*t on tlu* jirinriph* 
tm*vi** a !U,i);iti*t fti a load^trmt 1 ." 

** \\1it*i!^ said tiorthr, ** I luMiil j^iand nia*> in \Vni 
vvi^hft! inystlf riltn*r a 'hild or .1 dfvott-r/* 1 was j;lad tc 
iitv^'tt niuit* a rhiltl than a clt*votM* of thi'% tt*w t!iiu\ v 
ill* vot inns had ja>si*d awav troin th* ancient anl ailistir syn: 
anil fhi % living \in**-i rliinbtiip, about tlimu t Hint a stony uw 
cloiti lit flit* UU*H' iat't of firing undn a tla^ not Italian* * 
ttitr uniiitrirs an* undt*t tlu* jifarttt'.il tlontinion o{ iiistitu 
rttisir from t*thT 1*1*'*"* ; otn rluiti'lir*;, Sabl>aths, con^titu' 
iiitiiiiagr laws, rtr,, liiliiiitrlv iiittii* importattt t our hap] 
than any flig, an* drmvd fiom alit*n rac*is, I*ra*tu*al ICiij 
1111*11 havi* tin* itiiplt tppr<riation cif ivalitii*:; to drsiu* n*vi>l 
against ttir ficriiian family on thrtr thrtiiit% but ga\v pil 
ificit*y to iiiiift* Italians agaiiint \ustiia and Ki.uu'f. 

Oitt* day a beautiful Italian rtwub'v* btfakt'astrcl with 
the t*asa Fali^rn. Slu* sjwiki* VITV good KiiglKh, and wht*u wt s 
on ttit 1 balcony talked t'hxiuontly about flu* wrongs of V 
She lit a latgt* tigai^ but t*vt*n that did not i'tnst>K* ht*r ; lur 
flowed down on tlu* c'igur, but I n*pu*ssi*d my smite, 

Wht 1 !! I left Venice in August 1 Iwm* with me a letter 
Mrs* Howclls to my wife -it in be ton* itit* now, as sweet a 
as woman ver wiote-- picturing the c*nchantmeut of V 
mid ** Do come, do come ! " 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Arrival of my Family in England Interview with Minister Adai 
Sermons at South Place Chapel Beecher in London Rev. I 
MauriceMaurice's Novel, " Eustace Conway " Madox Bro 
Picture of Maurice and Carlyle America in the Pantomim 
Professor Newman and his Catholic Brother Letters and 1 
of Professor Newman Dr. Newman in his Oratory Eliza 
Garrett Studying Medicine Mrs. Fawcett Legal Disabilitie 
Women. 

BUT London as well as Venice had affectionate hearts. Aiil 
House and its exquisite garden was also a dreamland, especi 
when I found there letters from America assuring me that 
46 momentary annoyance " so Phillips called it at my M; 
correspondence had passed away, and that my letters to 
Commonwealth were valued. My wife had proudly offeree 
close my connection with that paper, but editor Sanborn and 
rest insisted on its continuance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Malleson, being absent from Lone 
desired me to bring my family to occupy their house until t 
return. These friends were connected with South Place Cha 
from which I received an invitation to give there some 
courses. The week preceding the arrival of my family 
passed in the north of Ireland in response to an invitation fi 
the Neills of Belfast. I had met Miss Dora Neill (now I 
Dulany of California) when we were both visiting Theoc 
Weld's school at Eagleswood, NJ. She and her sister, ! 
Sherwood, took me on an excursion which included the Gia 
Causeway, and I became well posted in Irish customs and in 



jSS THE AtTOniOr,UAP!!Y OF 

Soon aft**r reaching London I ivrt'ived a note from flu* Uni' 
Sfatt*^ Ministrr tvtpu'stintf me to evil! on him. 1 find the follow 
note: " \\Vdwsday, Sept. ;.j : Went to rail upon Minis 
Adams 5, I'pptT Portland Haa.% in obfdientv to a note recen 
yesterday from htm. lit* told me that he had ivtvivrd a n 
from Secretary Seward concerning my Mason correspondent 
in which lit* (Mr. S.) said that lit* had shown my !t*tfii\ and t 
from Mr, Adams niiuvniinfjj it, to tht* I*nsidmt ; and (hat - 
IVisidriit said that as I had a<*tt*d so frankly and lu>nonrably 
tlu* matter aftrr if was tlom*, !u* shmilt! not fn,l disposed 
pursur tlu* m itti*r furtltrr, 

My l'fti*r ti*i\-rrrd to had Inrn writtrn hy tlu* advice 
Mr, Adam; ,i; t \vas starting for Wnitv, and nu*l<>Mul to my w 
I ki*pt no ropy if if, Init rt*mt*mbrr that whili* it <-onf*sso< 
inistako. ami said it was nirant to tmmask an .*nrmy of 
country, it \va% I'm* from t*omplinu*uts. It was IH't to my v 
to sent! it or not, as hrr itul|;nu*nt iittglit tlitrtl, 



u* .sons wi*n at'ttvr n rvery proj^ri'ssv* 1 
Mrs. Frank MalU*son nA* WliitrluMd, fotiiulfd flit* 1 Condon Coll 
for Working-Wriini*!! ami also tin* HVwitof x ftntnutL I prt*pa 
fcir ht*r pi*rKiiiMl an rxtt'itdrd acccntnt of Antiorh College 
Ohio, and lrtliin*cl frmn ttitu* to tinn* at ln*r rt>llrgi\ 

On Si'pUtiulHT 17 we found rooms at. ib, LanHtlowao Tern 
Regent's I*urk. Wlttrit my library eame 1 ftnmd tltat flit* eust< 
at l*iverjHH>l had seimi the Ami*riean edition <*f t!arlyUt*s **(.ieri 
Romance/* bttlovetl vohinu^s btnigtit in ywtth. Carlyle W3 
them u request, and tin* t.Koks were restored. Hut when? i 
my visions of Veniee ? The* preacher had revived in 
My discourse in South Place*, Septemtntr IJ* had olic 

the siniill congregatitjn a res|Hinse. which determined 
future, 

William Jolmstone Fox, M.i*., who for forty years had IT 

the South Plao! nttltMt furtmn**. hrtil fr mittit* vi:ir*i btien in 
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Now we have a comparatively empty chapel ; and it woul 
strange, indeed, in this age of free inquiry, and in this free ch 
of ours, if it were not so, seeing that for the last five years we '. 
had scarcely any other source of religion opened to us but rec 
of the past as contained in the Bible. The daily heroisms ol 
own time, the martyrdoms of old, the great spirits of all cour 
and of all climes, have ceased to be called in to our assistance ; 
from our pulpit the rocks and the heavens no longer sing their g 
hymn of devotion and praise. 

.? 
On this report a meeting was summoned, and it would '. 

closed the chapel but for the suggestion of P. A. Taylor, I 
that I should be heard. My first sermon showed them th 
was the reverse of a reactionist, and my second was attende 
some old radicals who had rarely appeared in the chapel j 
Fox's time. But I did not preach as a candidate for the pi 
I was still receiving letters from America, where my best frien 
Phillips, Sanborn, Stearns, Bird were consulting as to wto 
they should demand my return. I therefore gave no del 
replies to suggestions of a permanent settlement at South I 
As the weeks went on, however, it became plain that I coulc 
enter with zeal into the straggle in America. The Preside 
campaign had divided the anti-slavery people one part folio 
Phillips in his effort to elect Fremont, the other following Gar 
in his adherence to Lincoln and the situation was embr< 
As Phillips had written in my defence, and as I had expresses 
distrust of Lincoln, my return to America would be a signal 
revival of denunciation of my Mason correspondence for 
purpose of attacking Fremont. And it would have dam 
him, because I could not again have apologised for my grq 
to concede secession in exchange for emancipation by the S 
Although the only hope for even a distant benefit to the 
had seemed to travel with the Northern arms, the war be 
increasingly abhorrent to me. It was monstrous that the Sou 
neero should be forced into a conflict wherein he was the 
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Liverpool his voice was lost. Being due at Exeter HaU 
Tuesday, he bandaged his throat and prayed God to return ] 
voice. When he reached London his voice was in good conditic 
There was an unpleasant air about this anecdote ; I had ne^ 
known Beecher unctuous before ; and one might wonder whj 
Providence so considerate about Beecher's throat might r 
rescue men perishing on battlefields. 

I always thought it a mistake in Beecher to permit t 
publication of his speeches and sermons. In the preface to 
volume of his sermons he says, " I never saw a sermon of mine 
print but I burned to improve it." On which the Saturd 
Review remarked that it might have been the best way to i 
prove it. Beecher could write well, but his sermons lose in pr: 
much of the fire and poetic elevation that so moved his listen 
that close criticism was impossible. 

1 saw a good deal of Beecher in London, but felt that 
was by no means the splendid thunderer that he was at 1 
beginning of the war. He had adapted his mind to mere milite 
force put forth for a mere Union, even if with slavery survivir 
and if Beecher could be carried away by this feeling, what m 
be the case with others ? Correspondence with old friends 
Sandy Spring, Md., showed that even the Quakers, their patriai 
Roger Brooke gone silent, were forgetting their peace principl 
Recognising the war as God's agency for ending slavery, th 
were for a time indignant with me for proposing to Mason tl 
the war should be ended by Southern emancipation. How mer< 
academic are the most radical peace principles when a flag < 
mands blood ! 

Among the anti-slavery veterans who met Beecher at bre; 
fast was George Thompson, who had interested himself in i 
own mission. He was still vigorous and erect. What a splen< 
career the handsome orator with his sonorous voice would he 
had in America if he had come over there to spread the n 
evangel of slavery ! I remember the wrath that filled us 
Virginia at the coming of this " incendiary " foreigner, and h 
the mobs that terminated his mission were applauded. Geo: 
Thompson was a grand man and a real orator. 
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in the heavens to be cheering. I saw at Newcastle-on-Tj 
in the house of Mr. Leathart, a wonderful painting by a wondei 
artist Ford Madox Brown. It was entitled "Work." r 
picture represents builders busy on the street ; several fashions 
ladies are picking their way past the bricks and mortar ; Mau: 
looks on with some sadness in his face ; Carlyle, never so ha] 
as when he saw work going on, is laughing heartily. The c 
trasted attitudes represent the artist's design, which, as he told 
was to bring together the working-man's friend and the prop 
of work. The artist also gave me an amusing account of 
endeavour to paint Carlyle. Maurice consented to sit, 
Carlyle refused, and could barely be persuaded to accompany 
artist to South Kensington and stand against a rail while 
photographer took the full length figure needed. Carlyle m 
a sort of grimace, and said plaintively " Can I go now ? " So 
thing like that grimace appeared in the photograph, and Ma 
Brown found in it a valuable suggestion for a portrayal of 
characteristic laughter. 

i mentioned to Carlyle the pleasure given me by Ma 
Brown's picture, and it led him into a talk about religioi 
England of which 1 wrote down some notes. He ridiculed 
Thirty-nine Articles, but said the English Church was c< 
apotheosis of decency," which was no characteristic of the 
ventide. He had not for many years entered either churcl 
chapel, but, when visiting some friends in the country, was 
suadcd to go to a dissenting chapel. " The preacher's praj 
he said, " filled me with consternation. Lord, thou hast pi 
of treacle up there ; send a stream of it down to us ! This 
about the amount of it. He did not seem in the least to k 
that what such as he needed was rather a stream of brimsto 
Speaking of Maurice, he described him as one of the pious-mii 
men in England. " Maurice once wrote a novel called ' Eus 
Conway ' ; he would like it suppressed ; it is a key to him 
young man gets into mental doubts ; a priest sprinkles moons 
over him, and then all is clear ! Alas ! that is what happene 
poor Sterling a little time. He got bravely through it ; 
when he did it became painfully evident to us that he was 
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her Aspirations.' 5 Here, as I was fearing my intellectual rec 
from dogmas, was a spiritual pasture fresher than that I dreac 
leaving, and not hedged by dogmatic thorns. 

When I arrived in London I sought Newman at once, 
was not difficult to form happy relations with him, for his he 
was in the cause of the slave. He was twenty-seven years 
senior, but full of vigour. My personal troubles in connect 
with slavery gained me his cordial welcome ; but when he < 
discovered the religious path I had travelled, and the help brou 
me by his book on the Soul, there was something paternal in 
way Newman took me to his heart. Happily I was able to b< 
some service to him. He was emeritus professor of Latin in 
University of London, without salary, but had laid up about 
thousand pounds, for the larger part of which I secured, throi 
the aid of my friend Henry G. Denny of Boston, a profits 
investment. 

Newman lived in a simple way. His wife they had 
children was an invalid, and never went into " society." 
remember pleasant conversations with her. She remainec 
i6 Plymouth Sister," but was friendly with me because of 
interest in the slave, and she had accommodated herself to 
degree of heresy represented by her husband. It was beaut 
to remark his tenderness and tact with her. " I always 
member/' he said to me, " that it was the man of her own relig 
that she married ; and I who went off into a new faith." 
was, however, lonely in his strong religious ideas, and sp 
almost bitterly of his inability to hold any real conversation v 
his Catholic brother. " I have had to give up calling on hi] 
he said. " Whenever I went, the conversation was limited to 
or two words about the health of this or that relative, and a 
gcther so constrained that it became painful." 

One thing that Newman told me was a surprise : his fat 
was a freethinker. My correspondence with Newman would 
a volume ; his letters are of historical value, and it is among 
hopes to write a monograph concerning him. For the w( 
does not know what a grand mm he was. He was so unambiti< 
so conscientiously free from the rhetorical devices that catch 
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and nwtrihubr t* the- l*nss, and meant to be used by 
they often wciv, thuttfjt r.wlv tjtinttul in print. I subjoi 
extracts : 

I am sure you an* in deprecating " hymns, prayers, 

prayers," as a regimen. At best it must tit* premature to < 
and must teach hyjWMrisy, My grandmother used to make 
to her ttit* l^alms of tin* day, an a of cowst* (my mother 

orttinarity had them mttl by one of its children) : that was 

and end of my family religion, besides saying a slur 
or hymn morning. (I remember how 1 used ti 

what t-hrist** !iad tt> clti with us.) Sunday was a daj 

so much external restraint as pubhe opinion absolutely driiuy 
leartted at last, as 1 came to be about seventeen, that my fa ! 
an entire freethinker, as much an I am now. It shocked m 

he ne%*er taught mt* anything, alloweil me to pick U|i 
fniiii unyone aruttnt! iitt% and tlien scoltlevl tne because I e 
heltais whieii lie knew must condemn him. I think this t 
In* honest with chihlren is a terrible evil. I have lost yearn of 
and wandered wide and done such unwise, conceited things, 
countered risk* for soul ami btwly, all of which have been < 

by !ik frank teaching. Hut 1 us|H*ct IK* thought it would 

prmjiectft ; in cimst^iuenee I certainly did ficil ga 
tci improve my worldly but counted myself deit 

world, t|e?*pist!i! ucuct^mtc reputation, jntsHiblr udvui 

in .ill the prufesHionn except medictiu* found something 
my 



From other U*ttt*rs of Newman I ijtinte two intcresth 
tti tht* Cardinal :-*- 

My brother, Dr. Htnvmnit, *t?t tiini*ii with lu% I- 

in protndily : in that year he adopted Baptismal 

and A|xiHtolie Successit^n. In he tried to induct? 11 

of a picture of tin* Virgin to net it up in my r<m 

ail undergraduate just entering gtnul rooms, but 1 pr<*mptly 

picture back, and fc4t iniich secret indignation. In I 
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in the heart of many an Evangelical whom you call bigoted, as you 
would have called me then. 

Of Coleridge and Carlyle we were then alike ignorant at Oxford, 
except of Coleridge's poetry. 

My brother's very acute mind was evidently that of a barrister, 
not of a philosopher or searcher for truth. But his dash and gener- 
osity gave him wonderful power with young men. His scorn of world- 
liness and meanness, his contempt of the race for promotion in the 
Church, his claim that each shall lay down his interest on the altar 
of the Church (especially for beautiful church edifices), was all new 
to dons of Oxford at that time. But not to see that a sacerdotal 
system was that of Paganism and Judaism, and the very reverse 
of what Jesus taught, was in those days to me an inexplicable blind- 
ness in a learned and acute young clergyman. I always thought it 
his calamity, that by the premature death of Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford 
and Regius Professor of Divinity, my brother gained so very immature 
an influence in Oxford. 

It was an education in the religious conditions amid which 
I was working to enjoy the intimate friendship of Francis New- 
man. No American could follow the vicissitudes of our struggle 
with more poignant anxiety. He subscribed for the Common- 
wealth) the Liberator) and the Anti-Slavery Standard ; he talked 
with me about the intimate discussions and differences among 
our abolitionists as if he were one of the Frank Bird Club ; he 
often spoke in the emancipation leagues and wrote in friendly 
papers. When the Confederate ambassador Mason's publication 
of my correspondence with him brought on me reproaches from 
my colleagues in America, he exhorted me to leave my case in the 
hands of my friends. My admission of mistake in pledging any- 
body but myself ended the matter. With reference to the attack 
of one American censor abolitionist, Newman wrote : " He was 
fc unpatriotic ' enough for many years to be willing to allow all 
the slave States to secede and sustain slavery (which I do not 
learn he now scolds himself for), while he regards you as c un- 
patriotic ' in having been willing to take the chance of their 
seceding if they would promise to abolish slavery. You two were 
equally * unpatriotic ' (taking you at the worst) ; while he would 
have resigned the blacks to slavery, but you would have rescued 
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u ,, ... ,,,, ; mu u wouiQ DC distressing to have your 
Majesty takr llp an irrevocable position that might eventually 
prow t-mbarrassmK. ' The King was silent, and the three left 
Whi'U tiny had driven a mile they were overtaken by a royal 
imss,.npT with a tvquest for their return. The King silently 
signed tin* Art ol Parliament. 

As tin* brothers Newman are associated in my mind in a 
quasi -phi'tiomrnal way, I produce here my notes of a visit to 
thi oral i try nf J) r . Newman, when he was becoming aged. 

lit-intf on a visit in Birmingham, I went two' miles before 
st'\vn cm a nit lining u f sleet and rain to attend mass, through a 
<Jrshv It* look upon the face of Father Newman. My wife and 
anotlu-r latly went with mo, though we expected that the aged 
Fatltrf mijuht. cm such a hitter morning, leave the celebration to a 
Mihoriiinati*. In the dint Gothic chapel of the oratory there was 
hut onr person, a voting woman, kneeling alone. Presently other 
xvowi'tu apparently tour domestics, entered. The most eloquent, 
Iranii'tl Catholic* in the Anglo-Saxon world had for his audience 
I lt.il nit n uiitf* ti\v ! teltevers, one member of the English Church, and 
I \vo I !"! lunkrrs. Thr altar at which he officiated was in a corner, 
and lit* rainr slowly clown a stairway behind it. There was only 
nut* tatidtt*. tltat tiHtig lit to enable him to read. On the upper 
wall ab*v*' IIH hrad was a large crucifix, and beneath it on a 
tr\vl with hi* fan* "--a picture of Veronica about to place the 
handki*n*hu'f on the iuci* of Jesus. Far away in his corner, his 
Mlvvry iu 4 ad bent, his voice murmuring on in a monotonous 
ft'iumim* ttint% isithor Newman seemed an almost incredible 
tigtii'r in <*ntrrpri*infj artel tspecially Unitarian Birmingham. It 
was iitflt'^it a painful visit to the ladies. Our friend fell on her 
kntr* with hrr bark liiriiitcl to the altar, saying she was unable 
In ttrtiliifv tin* t'lnottcm caused by the sight. My wife said she 
frit sh.uni* that a utaa of intellect could go through such per- 
funnancrs, I ; tv inysfif I had studied the man. 

Rithrr NYwwan wan a man of strange visage. His forehead 
;ip|itMiri! vrry liw, jieriiaps from the way his imparted hair fell 
tivt-r it, ; tin* "top if his head seemed flattened ; the mouth bore 
,ni rxpir*stiii of pain; the large chin jutted out; the nose 
was pi-Mintm-nt , like* that of Wellington. When the features were 
Iuri".hmu.m'tl in th front view and the luminous eyes bent 
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ft was not Dound " to be ready for 
rxamhutiou cm the transient state of mind which came upon 
one when homesick or seasick, or in any other way sensitive or 
fxciteii;' But that semi-agnostic hymn of about his thirtieth 
VIMI- is NVwman's niche in the world's imagination. 

Martineau lamented that his friend F. W. Newman did not 
appreciate the interest of his Catholic brother's career or even 
the pietiuvsqui'ness of his personality. He ascribed it to a 
deficiency of imagination. My own belief is that it was not that, 
Intl ptvciM-ly the. same cause that prevented Martineau from 
serins anything picturesque or impressive in the collaboration of 
his sistrr Harriet with Atkinson in the experiments and specula- 
tion \vhicli lie (Martineau) called " Mesmeric Atheism." In 
Imtlt rasi's tin* prrsonal feeling was too painful for a right per- 
sprctive ; it was ;i ]age held too close to the eyes to be read. 
MY own long intimacy with Francis Newman, and our corre- 
spowSi'Uv ttuniti* a generation on all social and religious issues, 
Ire} iiir tti the perception that between the brothers there was a 
m*ral ivsi'inblawv st> dost* that one might be regarded as a sort 
uf iuveraon f tin* other. 

In itiv long exju'rience, which has been in various countries, 
I luw nt\vr known a man more absorbed in moral and benevo-. 
lent woiU than Professor Newman. The self-devotion that his 
hrothrr |,;.ivi* to a ehturh, Fnmds gave to humanity. Without 
belief in any reward ufttT death, he espoused the unpopular 
tvfonns uf his time with an almost ascetic zeal. He never entered 
a thrativ, .ibhtinvtl wine and tobacco, had no club, played no 
tiames avoiiletl fashionable dinners, though his presence and 
matinrrs would lutw made him welcome in the finest society. 
llirse apparent " s:icri fires " made not for future reward nor 

even ft.* pliMse (iod- -wttro not real sacrifices at all. With a 

natural fur sjKjrt, he had so taken the suffering of the 

fijijiirv,rit wni-ltl into his heart that the so-called gaieties of life 
ojipiv,,t-d tiiiit, Like King David, who refused water from the- 
writ i>f men had risked their lives in obtaining 

it, fin" arlilirial pirasuns' 1 of life had appeared to him blood- 
Matiu'tl, anil his thiwt for them died. He once told me of some- 
ihm|:' Ii* luMnl from his brother in defence of persecution;, at 
lii.it iiifiiii^iif 1 was afraid to broach to himself two subjects of 
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listened to medieal lectures and paid her feesin fact, had es- 
tablished a medical college, of which she was the only student. 
This was all done without any air of martyrdom or of pride. She 
entered on her medical practice in London without encountering 
host ility from medieal men, mingled in the best society, and proved 
to t!u* sceptical that a lady could be at once a successful prac- 
f it tuner and a happy wife and mother. 

Several ladies of the Garrett family contributed to the enlarge- 
ment of woman's .sphere in London in practical ways. A sister 
of Kli/ahcth (larrett became the wife of Professor Fawcett, M.P., 
ami was an able exponent of the legal and ethical aspects of 
snch matters. Mrs, Fawcett generally headed delegations of 
women to the government. A younger sister, Agnes, and her 
cousin Rttmla (tarrett, joined together to become house decorators. 
They were at t met i ve young ladies. They told me their adventures 
in trying to obtain training in their art. They went to the chief 
linn in London, whose manager was inclined to make fun of their 
proposal to become apprentices. Finding them skilful as de- 
signrrs, he said that if they were not women he could give them 
po.*it ion* as subordinate directors in certain kinds of work. " But, 
in* said* %i young wmtien couldn't get along with workmen. How 
could you swear at them ? And think of nice ladies running up 
ladders ! " One of them said, " As for swearing at the workmen, 
they would not need that if it were ladies who made requests; 
ami, as fur the ladders, 'bring one here and see whether we can 
rliiiib it r not ! " The manager found some work for them, 
and in a year or two they opened their own establishment in 
(inwer Street, and nine to success on the tide of enthusiasm for 
house decoration. 

At tlu- beginning of the twentieth century it is difficult to 
imagine fin* situation of women in 1864. At that time two 
Awerii-an ladies- Miss Hewall of Boston and Miss Helen Morton 
of Plymouth had found admission to the Salptrire Hospital 
m 1'aii* ; but Kitgttshmeii awakened slowly to the fact that their 
wliiilr itiilv to woman was not fulfilled in having a queen. The 
late Kuril ("nlericlKe nsi?tl to come to the gatherings of women, and 
I ivmewber hi* demonstration of the intolerable medievalism 
i in laws relating to women. Since then the 
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advance in the position of woman appears to me almost the on 

progress made, in civilisation* And although during most 
those years I clamoured with women for their political enfrancliLs 
mcnt, I believe that it was largely clue to their helpless depemlen 
on the absolutism of men that the outrageous laws were removt 
through very shame. 
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